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GOOD i OVER 30 YEARS 
INNING in the Lumber Business is easy if you hold ihe 
right cards—a Winton, Hand—with Winton’s time-tested 
quality in all the popular items—Winton's uniformly depend- 
able grades—Winton’s numerous and ample sources of supply 
—Winton's long experience and complete, satisfying service 
for dealers, millwork plants and industrial users. 
There's no need for you to have any lumber buying worries 
or problems this year. Just entrust your requirements to 
Winton—and forget about it. Then you can devote your whole 
time to selling and more profitable business details. Winton 
will take care of you betier than you can take care of yourself 
We'll be glad to prove it! 
WHITE PINE MILLS: Winton Lumber Co., Gibbs. Idaho. 
SPRUCE MILLS: The Pas Lumber Co., Ltd., The Pas, t 
anitoba. 
PONDEROSA PINE MILLS: Somers Lumber Co., Somers, | t i 
Montana.—Crater Lake Lumber Co., Klamath District, 
Oregon.—Craig Mountain Lumber Co., Winchester, Idaho. 
FOSHAY TOWER:> MINNEAPOLIS 
! 
DECAY | 
$8 } I 3 6 
. WITH nvitation to SLUMBER 
oS i NEW YORK 
aS a Directions for sound sleep: snuggle be- 
tween the snowy white sheets of any bed 
i in the McAlpin... relax upon a deep, soft 
PAR-TOX adds years to the life of woodwork wherever there’s meeanaes ‘ a - luxury soothe _—— body 
exposure to weather. It is recommended particularly for into refreshing slumber. 
frames, sash, porchwork, cornices, exterior trim, siding, Your COMPLETE comfort was our first con- 
fences, etc. sideration when planning the equipment of 
PAR-TOX is economical—dip or brush application—colorless the beautiful NEW rooms at Hotel McAlIpin. EL} 
and odorless, it penetrates rapidly and may be painted over, JOHN J. WOELFLE, Manager J. 2 
stained or varnished at once. Ww. 
ROOMS WITH BATH FROM 
PAR-TOX earns extra profits for retailers. It’s backed by our 
75-year reputation for dependable paints, chemicals and $ 50 $ 00 $ 50 
wood treatments. Write NOW for your free sample, prices 
and full information. Single Double Twin-Bedded Ord 
25 
Another profitable item for you— C. £ 
pinnate or esacapelaaii H ote l M A l n 
. Pp | = 
IRA PARKER & STH ES COMPANY Oshkosh, The Centre of Convenience 
Wisconsin SROADWAY AT 34th STREET, NEW YORF ie 
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Street, Chicago, Ill. Entered as second-class matter March 28, 1932, at the Post Office at Chicago, Illinois, under the Act of March 3, 1879 
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Future Welfare of South 
Will Be Furthered by 
Wise Forest Con- 
servation 
Toe citizens and news- 


papers in that section are beginning 

already to realize that unless consid- 
erable care is exercised and much educa- 
tional work is done among farmers and 
other small timber land owners, the loca- 
tion in the South of a number of large 
pulp and paper mills may prove to be not 
by any means an unmixed blessing. The 
South welcomes and is glad to encourage 
industrial enterprises, but if, as a result 
of unwise timber cutting by private land 
owners, the land is completely denuded 
of its merchantable trees, it may stand to 
lose more than it has gained by this ac- 
cess of large industrial plants. Already 
some of the newspapers are sounding a 
note of warning, while foresters and other 
agents of the United States Department 
of Agriculture are endeavoring to show 
the farmers and small land owners the 
desirability of exercising care in the dis- 
posal of their timber for pulpwood, and 
to make them aware of the splendid op- 
portunity that lies before them to make 
their timber lands permanently productive 
and profitable, if they will only refrain 
from denuding them for the sake of the 
immediate gains that may come from the 
cash paid them for pulpwood by the pulp 
and paper mills. 

Most of the companies that are build- 
ing or planning pulp and paper mills in 
the South are acquiring large areas of 
timber lands—largely cut-over lands— 
and are adopting a policy of conservation 
that will guarantee them a practically 
permanent pulp wood supply. While get- 
ting their reforestation and conservation 
plans at work, however, they are refrain- 
ing from taking pulp wood from these 
lands and are making contracts with far- 
mers and other owners of small timber 
tracts to supply the mills with this wood. 
As a rule, this means that the land will 
be denuded of its timber, for it will be 
cut clean without thought of conserva- 
tion or reforestation. 

The Mobile (Ala.) Post says that 
lands in lower Alabama “have been left 
as clean as a whistle by cutters,” and 
it expresses the fear that if this continues 
“soon one of the chief assets of this sec- 
tion will be a thing of the past and the 
South will suffer untold misery.” It sug- 
gests that the Alabama legislature “assure 
protection of forests against indiscrimin- 
ate cutting of trees.” 

Commenting on this situation, the 
Charleston (S. C.) News and Courier 
says: “Corporations which own timber 
lands will take care of their own. They 
understand conditions and are prepared 
to fell their trees on a sustained yield 
basis. Owners of small timbered tracts 
are likely to sell as much as they can, 


mistaken in a belief that cash in the hand 
is worth more than cash on the ground. 
It is important in coastal South Carolina 
that these owners should be warned.” In 
further thoughtful comment on this sub- 
ject, this same publication says: “Pulp 
mills are bringing new wealth into the 
South. They will be consuming a vast 
quantity of cordwood in the next several 
years and will pay good prices for the 
pines. They will benefit a section only 
so long as it has an abundant supply of 
its raw material, which is pine trees. The 
South should learn from the lesson in 
Canada and take steps to assure the felling 
of its pines on a sustained yield basis.” 
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to lumber manufacturers, particularly that 
increasingly large number who depend 
for their log supply upon the farmer and 
small owner of timber lands. If these 
lands are managed on a permanent yield 
basis, they will do just that, affording 
a continually replenishing supply both of 
pulpwood and saw timber. Lumber manu- 
facturers in the South who own their 
timber acreage are in increasing numbers 
adopting conservation measures, doing 
selective cutting, paying more attention 
to fire protection, and in other ways fall- 
ing in line with the policy of conservative 
and intelligent land use upon which so 
much stress is laid by the U. S. Forest 


This is a question of great importance Service. 


What Do You Think About It? 


‘ce 

Your PURCHASE free if we ever forget to thank you’—thus reads an 
illuminated sign over the cigar and news counter in a big Chicago hotel. It set us 
to thinking what would happen if a similar sign were to be displayed in most 
lumber offices. We fear a lot of material would go out free, if the promise were 
lived up to literally. If “thank you” is good policy for a cigar stand, why not for 
a lumber yard? But it’s the spirit, rather than the letter, that counts. Don’t be 
afraid to let your customers know that you appreciate their business. 




















* * %* * 


Wuen WE ASKED, in this column of preceding issue, that readers tell us 
about lumber-yard signs bearing the names of women, we didn’t know that the 
Joyce Lumber Co. yard at Sumner, Neb., had just received a business letter 
addressed to “Miss Joyce Lumber.” It came from a New York firm, and began 
with the cheery salutation, “Dear Miss Lumber.” It was answered by Manager 
Bernard Freeze; but whether his tone was frigid, deponent saith not. 


* * * * 


THE BIGGEST thing in the world is an idea. Test of the value of an idea is 
whether it expands or explodes. We have just been reading about how the bank 
clearing house system started. Two London bank messengers happened to meet 
in a tavern, midway between their two banks, and in talking things over they 
hatched the idea of thereafter meeting there daily and exchanging their pouches, 
instead of each going all the way to the other’s bank. Out of this incident grew 
the first clearing house association. Now the Chicago Clearing House handles 
exchanges between its twelve member banks with such system and efficiency that 
in clearing a day’s transactions, amounting to say $75,000,000, less than $6,000,000 
actually changes hands. This illustrates how a seemingly insignificant idea or 
incident may develop into something of vast importance to the world, or to an 
individual business. Encourage the incubation and hatching of ideas. 


* * * * 


te 

Les: PARKER brought in an old rocking chair that his father prized. On 
one of the arms, over a dowel, was a penny, nailed there by his father. The 
penny was dated 1836, a century ago. Do you wonder that Les’ treasures this 
old chair?” ... That’s a sample of the human-interest “bits” scattered through a 
mimeographed bulletin issued semi-occasionally by the Alexandria Bay (N. Y.) 
Lumber Co. Just preceding it is an item telling how good its paints are. Wonder 
whether more people, or less, read the paint “ad” because the story about Les’ 
and his chair was just below it? 

* * * * 


A BIG NEW YORK department store is trying an interesting experiment this 
week. For six days the store will be managed and operated solely by women, 
in every executive position from president down. This is to test the theory held 
by some of the “higher-ups” that “the department store has become a woman’s 
business, and should be operated entirely by women.” That can hardly be said 
yet of the lumber business, though to an increasing degree women are the determin- 
ing factor in the selection of home building materials and furnishings, and therefore 
to be reckoned with. Perhaps it would be a good idea for some lumber dealers 
to let their wives run the yard for a week. They might get a new slant on the 
woman’s viewpoint. 
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One who travels through the South 
now can appreciate the fact that that sec- 
tion is waking up to the possibilities 
of forest conservation, and timberland 
owners are realizing that there is some- 
thing mote to that than just theory. The 
unfortunate feature is that in too many 
cases the awakening has come too late, 
but as a whole still. in time to assure an 
ample permanent supply of both pulp- 
wood and saw timber, if only the people 
generally can_be made to see that there 
is more profit, over a long period, in 
cutting with care and conserving the 
small growth than can be derived by im- 
mediately converting all the trees into 
the cash so readily obtainable now 
through selling the timber rights on their 
lands, or, through contracting to sell the 
pulpwood, being thus led into denuding 
their lands. 

Lumbermen should back up the efforts 
of the farsighted press and the foresters 
in trying to instill into the minds of far- 
mers and the people generally the concept 
that conservation, through selective cut- 
ting and protection from fire, will mean 
a steady source of income to the small 
timber owner, and a permanent supply 
of raw material for the South’s great 
industries—lumbering and paper making. 


Behind These Questions 


Are Some Construc- 


tive Ideas 


EARS AGO WHEN the price of 
cotton was at lowest ebb, some econ- 
omist figured out that if every 

Chinaman in the world would lengthen 
his shirt two inches, raw cotton would 
jump to a new high. Some such thought 
evidently is back of two or three pertinent 
questions asked by a Denver (Colo.) sub- 
scriber, who wants to know, in the first 
place, why the lumber industry does not 
broaden its outlet for casing and other 
trim by increasing the width of those 
items. ‘Who educated the builder to use 
narrow-faced trim?” he asks. Our guess 
is that no one did—that it was a sort of 
natural development, keeping pace with 
the reduced size of rooms in modern apart- 
ments, and also in individual homes, as 
compared with the expansive dimensions 
in vogue a generation or two ago. Wide 
trim for big old-fashioned rooms, but 
proportionately narrow trim for the 
smaller modern rooms seemed to be the 
architect’s idea. Anyway, to change the 
trend will be quite a task, but perhaps it 
could be done. What do you think? 
The same subscriber wants to know 
who educated the builder to leave off 
porches, further curtailing use of lumber, 
and to do away with fences between 
homes ; as he puts it, “opening a highway 
through one’s yard for tramps, dogs, cats, 
and the public.” He says there are enough 
unfenced yards in the United States to 
keep all the mills running extra shifts for 
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months to come, to make fencing for 
them. Lawn fences are both useful and 
ornamental. Let’s have more of them. 





Advantages of Owning 


Home Should Be 
Reaffirmed 


T A RECENT press conference in 
Washington, in connection with a 
letter he had addressed to the Civil 

Service Commission advising all Federal 
employees to refrain from speculative 
transactions, President Roosevelt told the 
correspondents of what he knew of the 
experience of a community of 125 families 
in upstate New York. He said that a year 
after the stock market crash it was found 
that 105 of these families had been in the 
market on margin, and that only one— 
the baggage boy at the depot—came out 
all right. The President said that this 
young man was prevailed upon by his 
bride-to-be to take his $1,500 investment 
and put it into a home, which he did and 
he “came out all right.” 


That incident should be placed promi- 
nently before the public everywhere and 
especially should it be brought to the at- 
tention of young married people and 
young people who are contemplating mar- 
riage. Of course, there is a desire in the 
heart of every man to be able to make 
money, and to make it faster than through 
the ordinary channels of business or la- 
bor. All too often people are induced to 
stake their all on investments that prom- 
ise quick returns, but which frequently 
result in the loss of the investment, in- 
stead. 

There is no safer or better investment 
than a home, not from the standpoint of 
monetary return, perhaps, but from the 
standpoint of safety and security of loved 
ones. “Build or buy a home first,” should 
be the slogan of every person who feels 
inclined to risk his hard-earned savings in 
“get-rich-quick investments.” 

The President has performed a real 
service in publicly directing attention to 
this incident in a New York community 
and thus tacitly recommending an invest- 
ment in a home as a much surer way for 
a person to “come out all right” than in- 
vesting the money in speculative securi- 





VOICE OF THE READER 


We read your "Retailers' Round Table" 
with great interest, and are eager to put 
your suggestions into practice——Glenn B. 
Graybeal, The Parker Tie Co., West Jeffer- 
son, N. C. 





In the April 24 issue of the American 
Lumberman, page 24, you have one of the 
cleverest collection ideas we have ever seen. 
—A. B. Sammons, vice president and gen- 


eral manager, Sloan Lumber Co., Fort 
Worth, Tex. 
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ties. This incident, and others like it that 
have occurred in many parts of the coun- 
try should afford material for lumbermen 
everywhere to place strikingly before the 
people of their communities the advan- 
tages of home owning, particularly in this 
time of unrest and uncertainty. The cit- 
izen whose family is anchored in its own 
home has a real interest in good govern- 
ment, local and national, and is less likely 
to be led off into communism, or any 
other undesirable “ism” than is the one 
who has no ties that bind him in this way 
to a community. 

With June, the “month of weddings,” 
just in the offing, now is a specially good 
time for dealers in home building mate- 
rials to “play up” home owning in their 
advertising and other sales efforts. The 
nation-wide “demonstration home” cam- 
paign now in progress also lends force to 
the “own your home” appeal. 

For a while, anyway, let’s talk more 
about home-owning and less about sit- 
down strikes, labor legislation and similar 
topics—all facts that must be faced, of 
course, but that need not be over-empha- 
sized. 


Says Credit Man’s Job 
Not a “Swivel Chair 


Position” 


N HUMOROUS vein, Hugh L. Car- 
nahan, a well known Chicago member 
of the honorable fraternity of credit 

men, draws this thumb-nail sketch of the 
old-school type of credit man, still current 
in some quarters: 


“Nobody loves him. None wants his 
job. In frigid majesty he casts a fishy 
eye over incoming, orders, picks out the 
gilt-edged risks and bangs all others with 
the well-worn rubber stamp—COD. The 
salesmen put up with him as they endure 
expense sheets, as just one more penalty 
for being alive. The management endures 
him as a traditional fixture, about as use- 
ful as an appendix, and at times much 
more aggravating. So he sits among his 
dusty files, a forlorn, friendless creature, 
damned by hard luck and soured by ex- 
perience. In his hand he holds a diploma 
from the most illustrious college of kid- 
ders.” 

But a renaissance of credit is on the 
way, he maintains, and when it arrives, 
your canny credit man will have recog- 
nized that the bee that gets the honey 
doesn’t hang around the hive. 

He maintains that “hitting the road’’ is 
the only way for a credit manager to get 
the real credit picture, and that it can not 
be gained accurately from correspondence 
and reports. 

Incidentally, the whole subject of sales 
and credit will be thoroughly discussed 
when between 4,000 and 5,000 credit men 
meet in the Stevens Hotel in Chicago, 
June 21-24, for the 42nd annual conven- 
= of the National Association of Credit 

en. 
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BROODER HOUSES ON DISPLAY IN YARD OF QUINCY LUMBER CO., QUINCY, OHIO 


Profit in Building These Small Farm Pieces 


[Continued from Front Page] 


Efficient and modern methods of caring for 
livestock on a farm create a most profitable 
opening for the sale of lumber by the small- 
town dealer. Since all of the articles here 
described are made entirely of lumber, and 
since not one of them requires any machinery 
for their manufacture, there is no yard too 
small or too poorly equipped to find here a 
suggestion that will make profitable sales with 
no outlay of money for machines or special 
processes. 

Every one of these pieces can be made profit- 
ably from regular stock and hand labor. Nor 
does it require skilled mechanics to turn them 
out. A good, industrious yard man can make 
them, with just a few ordinary bench tools. 

There may be slight variations in the sizes, 
designs and quality as between one yard and 
another, but no more than are usually found 
as to grades and kinds of lumber. Nor do we 
say that every one ef these items can be sold 
in every yard. Some communities take to 
brooder houses, some to hog houses, some to 
neither, some to 

Selling this equipment is not too difficult if 
the price is based on labor and material with 
a small charge for overhead. It has been 
found that a manufacturer’s profit of 100 per- 
cent over cost is impossible. 

Making these articles :consumes a_ great 
amount of common lumber, and utilizes many 
odd hours when the yardmen may have little 
to do. 

Since we are interested in selling lumber, 
it makes little difference what stage of fabri- 
cation it may reach while passing through our 
hands from boards to building, just so it can 
be hauled out on a truck, and provided we get 
paid for whatever expense we incur during its 
passage. 

Every item described in these articles has 
been thoroughly tested in farm yards for a 
number of years, so that you run little risk in 
selling them. In order to determine which ones 
you want to make, we suggest that you con- 
struct a few each of two or three pieces and 
have some of your best customers try them. 
Keep your ears open for suggestions for making 
them better, or cheaper, or more acceptable. 

Be sure to paint everything except the chicken 
feeders. They are always kept inside and so 
need no paint. 

Now let us proceed to describe and discuss 
each item separately: 


THE FARROWING HOUSE—SEE FRONT PAGE 


First, the farrowing house. This hog house 
is 6 feet wide and 7 feet long. The runners are 
2x4 oak or red cedar. The width of the house 
can be varied slightly so that the boards need 
not be ripped. The ends are made wp in pairs 
like box shooks and the rest of the frame is 
spiked in before the back and front are put on. 


When a floor is wanted, place an extra 
runner midway between the other two. The 
floor should be made in three sections and 
not nailed in. Thus it can be removed for 
cleaning. Some folks prefer a double-swing- 
ing door in the lower part. This is hinged 
at the top and swings both ways. 


NUMBER ONE—BROODER HOUSE 


Another item is a brooder house built 
on the plan and the same size as the hog 
house, but with a tilting sash in the front. a 
hinge door at the back and a tight floor nailed 
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NUMBER ONE—BROODER HOUSE 





NUMBER TWO—SMALL FEEDER 





NUMBER THREE—HOG SELF-FEEDER 


in. For late-hatched chicks, this is a very 
practical house for 150 “babies.” 


NUMBER TWO—SMALL FEEDER 


Manufacturers of the various kinds of con- 
ditioners or supplementary feeds are meeting 
with great success, These concentrated feeds 
are necessarily fed in small feeders similar to 
the type shown here. The siding is all cut two 
feet long, so that shorts are used altogether 
in making these feeders. Arrangements should 
be made with grain dealers and feed stores for 
the sale of these feeders, which they may give 
away with the purchase of a stated amount of 
their feed. 


NUMBER THREE—HOG SELF-FEEDER 


Experts agree that hogs gain more pounds 
of weight per hundred pounds of feed if the 
feed is placed in a self-feeder. This feeder is 
easily made and sells for very reasonable price. 


NUMBER FOUR—FARM GATE 


“Good fences make good neighbors,” and 
good fences require good gates. 

To be sure, a wood gate must be a good 
gate, and a good gate can be made of wood. 
The lumber should be painted before'the gate is 
put together. Every joint must be tightly bolted. 
A lath 1x2%4 inches should be applied to the top 
of the gate to keep it from “creeling.” : The 12- 
foot length sells better than all other lengths 
put together. Do not use too poor a grade of 
lumber. 


NUMBER FIVE—CHICKEN FEEDER 


Chickens are the most consistently continuous 
eaters in the farm yard. They like to have their 
feed right before them so they can find it 
clean and convenient all the time. : 

Chickens enjoy jumping up on something. 
They also like to scratch. The jumping doesn’t 
hurt anything, but the scratching wastés’ the 
feed. The feeder shown here is easily filled, 
easily cleaned, and is so constructed that drop- 
pings can not get into it. 

The feeder is 5 feet long, and can be made 
of low-grade short lumber. The wires are 
No. 9, formed by binding them around three 
spikes driven into a piece of 2x6. 


NUMBER SIX—BROODER HOUSE 


The price of eggs usually affects the business 
of the lumber dealer. When the farmer’s wife 
takes a basket of eggs to market and gets her 
groceries and a dollar in cash besides, she 
soon gets interested in a brooder house. 
Brooder houses are usually beneath the notice 
of a carpenter. It only furnishes work for a 
day or two and furnishes little opportunity 
for him to show his skill as an artisan. — 
woman likes to see just what she is getting 
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for her money. Therefore, the lumberman 
should be ready to leap into the chasm that 
separates the farmer’s wife from her brooder 
house. 


The rectangular shape is best. Four feet at 
the eaves is the proper height. The floor should 
be double with waterproof paper between. The 
roof may be of sheet steel, with the same kind 
of paper. 

The proper size is 10x12, which cares for 
350 chicks. It should be built on 4x4 runners. 
This house can ‘be hauled in a truck, and it 
accounts for a nice sale of lumber and roofing. 
The labor figures about $15, which price pro- 
tects the carpenter, should he want to build 
such a house. 


NUMBER SEVEN—HOG TROUGH 


Hog troughs are homely and old-fashioned, 
and so are hogs. Just as long as hogs enjoy 
swill, slop, milk and water just that long hogs 
will take their nourishment by means of a 
trough. Concentrated consideration of the fine 
points of etiquette of the pig-pen resulted in 
the scientific design of this particular trough 
for particular pigs. 

It is made of 2x8’s, beveled on the lower 
edge to fit the edges of a 2x4 in the bottom 
of the trough. This flat surface in the bottom 
provides an obtuse angle that fits the hog’s 








NUMBER SIX—BROODER HOUSE 
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nose. It enables him to get to the bottom of 
the thing. 

The lengthwise rail is adjustable so that it 
keeps the hogs from crowding the pigs away 
and keeps all feet out of the trough. 

These troughs can be made any length from 
8 to 12 feet. 


NUMBER EIGHT—SHEEP FEEDER 


In any community where sheep raising 
reaches the dignity of a profession, it is easy 
to sell a cheap, well-made sheep feeding rack. 


-NUMBER-NINE—NEST RACKS 
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The wide boards at the top are necessary to 
keep the chaff from dropping on the sheep’s 
necks. The slats should not be close enough 
together to hold a sheep’s head. The bottom 
is made tight, for feeding grain. The rack can 
be made any length, but 8 to 12-foot is about 
right. 


NUMBER NINE—NEST RACKS 


“Hunting the eggs” is out of date. Now the 
eggs are gathered. Not so much fun for a 
child, but more profitable, to have the hens 
lay them just where you want them. The nest 
racks furnish a convenient and profitable mar- 
ket for short pieces of 12-inch sheathing. Most 
dealers have to cut off short pieces once in a 
while, or else make the customers pay for 
more than they want. These nest racks will 
use up every such piece, and the first thing 
you know you will be cutting up a lot of No. 2 
or No. 3, and making good-looking lumber of it. 
The bottoms of these nests are not fastened, 
but merely lie on nails, and slide in and out 
very easily. 





American tentative standard specifications for 
wood poles have now been in use for five years 
in the case of northern white cedar, western 
red cedar, chestnut and creosoted southern pine, 
and for three years in the case of Douglas fir 
and lodgepole pine. 
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The Lieber Lumber & Millwork Co., 
Neenah, Wis., is one of those places 
known to the news fraternity as a “hot- 
spot.” A visit to any of the thriving 
yards of this enterprising concern, and 
a talk with Otto Lieber or his capable 
assistants, Jim Schaefer, Emmett Wood 
and Steve Sommer, never fails to net a 
story. We arrived this year to perform 
exactly on time what is rapidly becoming 
for us an annual baptism service. About 
a year ago we arrived on the morning 
that Steve Sommer was beginning his 
career as a salesman for the company, 
under the tutelage of Jim Schaefer. We 
wished Steve success, and after looking 
him over, and discovering a good, clean 
face with just enough extra chin pro- 
tuberance to indicate a lot of determina- 
tion behind a genial countenance, we 
frankly told him we would bet on him. 
There were no takers, and we won noth- 
ing but the satisfaction of picking a win- 
ner. Steve has been a success. 


YARD PARTY AND 
HOME SHOW DISPLAY 


This time we arrived at the precise 
moment that another addition to the sales 
force was starting on his new job. We 
wished him success, and, after a fleeting 
glance, decided that we’d like to bet on 
him; but instead of offering to do so, we 
suggested to Emmett Wood that, having 
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BELL, the company's name, is emphasized 

by the bell-shaped display on the top of 

the shed of the Bell Lumber Co., of Green 
Bay, Wis. 





just enough baseball player’s superstition 
in our makeup not to want to disturb a 
winning combination, if this latest addi- 
tion to the sales corps works out well, the 
company had perhaps better wire us 
whenever it starts a new man. 

After a brief stop, we went on to the 
company’s Appleton yard, where we 
found Mr. Lieber and Jim Schaefer. 

“All the signs point to a tremendous 
lot of farm business ahead for us,” said 
Mr. Lieber. “Our fifth annual Farmer’s 
Party at the Neenah yard was the biggest 
yet, and the turnout to the same kind of 
party here was exceedingly gratifying. 
We just bought this yard a few months 
ago, you know, and we were a little 
doubtful about how the farmers over here 
would react to our invitation. We had 
about 300 farmers and their wives here, 
and that was a fine representation. They 
were interested, too. 

“One of the best indications we got of 
what to expect here was at the Appleton 
Home Show last week. On the second 
floor of the exhibition hall, we built a 
solid frame of 2x4-inch lumber, on which 
we applied wood siding and J-M asbestos 
roofing. Two compartments were formed, 
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one for an exhibit of kitchen cabinets, 
and the other for our stunt. The stunt 
wasn’t original with us, but it was new to 
the town. We engaged the fellow who 
takes tin-type photos with a baby cap and 
bib for the subjects. We had two men 
circulating through the crowds, getting 
names, addresses, and notes as to building 
features the people were interested in. 
As soon as they got the information, they 
gave each person a ticket entitling him to 
a free tin-type photo. On the first night 
people were a little reluctant to have their 
pictures taken. We got only about 150, 
but they warmed up to the idea on the 
other nights, and, in all, we took about 
1,000 pictures. In addition to these, many 
people turned in cards, but did not have 
pictures taken. We obtained 2,500 cards 
expressing interest in everything from 
new homes to minor farm buildings, and 
including general remodeling, new ex- 
teriors, new roofs, kitchen and bathroom 
improvements and garages. 


PLANS EVENT FOR NEWLY 
ACQUIRED PLANT 


“We're busy now pulling these for 
credit ratings ; then we will sort them out, 
and follow through with our salesmen. 
Getting prospects is no problem at all. 
Our problem is the lack of mechanics, and 
the difficulty of getting adequate stocks of 
materials. 

“The Appleton show was a big success, 
and we are going into the Neenah show 
next month on an even more elaborate 
scale. The people who registered and did 
not have pictures taken were interested 
in the prizes we offered. The three prizes 
were a ton of coal, a Venetian medicine 
cabinet, and three gallons of house paint. 
We will probably offer the same prizes 
at Neenah. Well, I’ve got to get back 
to Neenah. Try to get up here for that 
show. It will be a good one, with the 
advantage over Appleton of having all 
exhibits on one floor.” 

At that moment Jim Schaefer came in, 
and we went with him to get a photo- 
graph of Lieber’s booth at the Appleton 





This winter scene (left of entrance) of a 
log cabin near a lake, was enlivened by 
life-size figures. It is no wonder that people 
come long distances to enjoy these Christ- 
mas windows of the Bell Lumber Co., and 
that there is always a group of sight-seers 
in front of them 
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Yards That Put 
Their Service in the 
Limelight 


Rising Prices and Labor Short- 
age Bring New Problems for 
Dealer Salesmanship 


show. On the way back, Schaefer said, 
“Yes, this is a great business, and I am 
lucky to be in it. The only complaint I 
have is that the days are too short. As 
it is, we can’t begin to cover our pros- 
pects. It is hard to know just which ones 
to pick from the list. We can’t reach all 
of them, and every time we muff one, we 
know that that was time wasted, and 
that if we had picked someone else, we 
probably would have made a sale. You 
can’t guess right every time, though.” 


KEEPING ALERT AT THE 
STEERING WHEEL 


It was after six o’clock in the evening 
when we left for Green Bay with thoughts 
of the lumber and building material busi- 
ness rapidly giving way to placid ennui. 
That is a dangerous condition for an 
automobile driver toward the close of a 
long day, and one for which he must have 
an antidote at hand if he wishes to keep 
the hazards of driving within normal 
bounds. We once knew a perennial busi- 
ness traveler who solved the problem by 
keeping a supply of bananas in the car 
at all times. When he felt his mental 
faculties becoming less alert, he would 
peel and eat a banana. He said that he 
thought mental fatigue to be almost 
always the direct result of hunger. It 
appears now, in view of a recent article 
by an eminent physician, that our friend 
had discovered a truth some years before 
the medical profession recognized it. 
Our friend selected bananas because they 
are an excellent natural laxative for a 
man cramped over the wheel of an auto- 
mobile most of the day, and because one 
of them contains enough concentrated 
food value to stimulate mind and body 
without making unpalatable a balanced 
meal an hour afterward. 

We tried the banana idea one time, 
only to find we liked bananas so well 
that we were unable to stop at one, with 
the result that we were munching bananas 
at all hours and neglecting to eat regular 
meals. We decided that anyone with 





This striking Christmas display window 

(right of entrance) of the Bell Lumber Co., 

at Green Bay, Wis., depicts lumber from 

forest to building site; miniature figures 

and equipment, which included an operat- 

ing electric train, added to the realistic 
effect 
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At the Appleton Home Show, the Lieber 

Lumber & Millwork Co. had something to 

catch the eye and the attention—to lead 

prospects to tempting ideas of new con- 

veniences and comforts that create the 
urge to remodel or build 





such meager powers of restraint as that 
should adopt an antidote for ennui that 
would at the same time provide dis- 
ciplinary training for the mind. So we 
hit on the idea of staging a mental sprint, 
supplying the mind with an impression 
and requiring it to develop a tangible idea. 
Immediately, dormant cells are forced to 
work, every faculty becomes alert, the 
whole nervous system becomes hyper- 
sensitized, and not infrequently an idea 
does actually develop. 


MEETING PROBLEMS OF RISING 
PRICES, SCARCITY OF MECHANICS 


We make no claim that we developed 
an idea on the way to Green Bay. We 
began by reflecting on a conversation 
with an executive of a large job printing 
company with whom we had struck a 
transient acquaintance in a hotel lobby 
the night before. Among other things, 
he had said that the paper market was 
on a non-fluctuating basis, and that the 
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manufacturers were accepting orders only 
for quantities based on the buyer’s aver- 
age requirements as reflected by previous 
purchases. The reason for this is that the 
Government is making heavy and steady 
demands on the paper makers for cellu- 
lose and sulphide products. The result 
is that the manufacturers have established 
a fair price and a stable output. There 
will be no runaway market. It is true 
that prices are due for a rise because 
of imminent changes in working hours 
and wage scales, but the advance will be 
orderly and uniform. On the whole, it 
is not a bad condition. 

Now, what has that to do with the 
building industry? Possibly nothing, 
but one can stand on the corner of Vienna 
and 45th in Milwaukee and witness a 
scene, which, for construction activity, 
has hardly had a parallel since 1928. One 
can learn from the Lieber company and 
from many others in Wisconsin that the 
potential building market is practically 
unlimited. Beneath all this, however, is 
a perceptible concern for the availability 
of materials to meet the growing require- 
ments, and genuine misgivings about the 
existence of mechanics to do all the work 
that is developing. On the other hand, 
a few cautious individuals are just the 
least bit concerned about the rising prices 
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of many building materials, and what 
that may do to thwart the big volume of 
building anticipated for the year. 


MATERIAL PRODUCTION AND 
RETAIL SALESMANSHIP 


It is obvious that the building industry 
is attuned to peak production. Thinking, 
regardless of whether it is in terms of 
labor and material prices or their availa- 
bility, is again in terms of hundreds of 
thousands of units. There is unquestion- 


ably a large and measurable housing 
shortage. For both social and economic 


reasons it is desirable to alleviate that 
shortage by supplying new houses, and 
business intends to do exactly that in 
the shortest possible time. Therein lies 
the rub. Is it not possible, or even prob- 
able, that, with the present mental atti- 
tude, building activity may be geared to 
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can be planted in the mind of the Ameri- 
can buyer to make remodeling a continu- 
ous process. There is reason to believe 
that these forces are operative as basic 
motives in the revived era of building, 
and perhaps there is nothing to be con- 
cerned about—nothing except getting ma- 
terials and men. 

Green Bay, and the Bell Lumber Co., 
for the last six years under the manage- 
ment of Benoit Wittig. Another com- 
pany taking an optimistic outlook. The 
building housing the office and display 
room of this company is exceptionally 
well located near the edge of the city, on 
a main highway that later forks north- 
ward up the peninsula to Sturgeon Bay, 
and south to Manitowoc. Display win- 
dows, as may be noted in the photograph, 
are large and well adapted to a variety 
of treatments. Mr. Wittig has artistic 
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loans the store trellises, garden furniture 
and other items it needs from time to time 
for its own window dressing. The small 
figures of children on the toboggan are 
dolls, dressed by Mr. Wittig’s sister. Note 
the owl perched on the cabin roof, and 
the antlers suspended over the door. The 
snow is U. S. G. Rockwool. All of the 
elements of the display were assembled to 
give an excellent impression of depth and 
perspective. 


FROM FOREST TO YARD 
TO JOB—IN MINIATURE 


The other photograph shows the treat- 
ment in the window at the left of the 
entrance. It is a progressive representa- 
tion: of lumber production. At left is 
a train of logs on the way to the mill. An 
electric train, operating at slow speed, 
was used. The train entered the mill, 








SIX VIEWS OF OFFICES AND PLANT OF JEFFREY LUMBER YARDS (INC.), MIAMI, FLA. 





such a pace that, after a few rosy years, 
overexpansion and another six-year stand- 
still will result? On the other hand, is 
it not possible that unless labor and ma- 
terial prices are held in line with the 
general commodity index, the market will 
fail to develop? Holding prices in line 
should not be difficult. Competition, at 
least in so far as material prices are con- 
cerned, can be depended upon for that. 
Holding production in line, and not trying 
to make up the deficiency of the last six 
years in too short a time, is something 
else. The paper industry was fortunate 
in having been provided, through sheer 
accident, with the means of limiting ex- 
pansion and production. Perhaps the 
lesson we have learned about the im- 
portance of credit and sound financing 
will operate toward the same end for 
building operations, or perhaps the new 
appreciation of sales sense among dealers 
will awaken enough interest in better 
housing to carry the industry along on a 
peak for many years—or indefinitely, if 
the automobile idea of changing models 


and inventive ability, and derives both 
pleasure and profit from developing win- 
dow scenes proportionally accurate and 
complete in every detail. Two views of 
window displays used during the Christ- 
mas season are shown on preceding 
two pages. 


PUTS PUNCH IN HIS 
WINDOW DISPLAYS 


The one with the cabin at the left and 
the lake in the background, occupied the 
window at the left of the entrance. The 
background is wallboard on which are 
painted trees, lake, shore line, snow banks, 
horizon and sky. The trees and brush in 
the foreground are natural, and were 
selected and cut by Mr. Wittig on one of 
his many hikes through the nearby woods. 
The cabin front and side were built of 
real logs. The life-size figure standing 
beside the cabin was borrowed from a 
local department store, and dressed by 
Mr. Wittig, who has an arrangement with 
the store that permits him to borrow 
window dummies. For that courtesy he 


continued through it, went out through 
an opening in the wallboard background, 
not visible from the front, and re-appeared 
to repeat the cycle on a continuous track. 
On the hill behind the mill is a bunk 
house. Another electric train, carrying 
finished lumber from the mill, went into 
the miniature representation of the Bell 
Lumber Co’s. shed, and, like the logging 
train, operated continuously. The shed 
and display room were exact miniatures 
of the Bell Lumber Co. plant. In various 
spots, toy trucks were located to indi- 
cate the delivery of lumber for house con- 
struction. At the right is a truck load 
of lumber being unloaded, and a house 
under construction with a carpenter on a 
ladder in front of it. The trucks were 
toys without motive power, painted and 
lettered in the likeness of the company’s 
delivery units. Several occupied houses, 
and a farm in the background, complete 
the panorama. With the exception of the 
painted background, trees and ‘foliage 
were natural. The miniature buildings 
(Continued on Page 43) 
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How “Lumber Lady” Turns “Contacts” Into Customers 


[Of genuine business interest is this 
story, written especially for the AMER- 
icAN LUMBERMAN, at the editor’s request, 
by Mrs. Harriet B. WILSON, secretary 
of the Portage Lumber & Building Co., 
Akron, Ohio.—EbIror. | 


Would you advise a woman to go into 
the lumber business?” is a question which 
is often asked me. My answer is, “No.” 
But I will temper that declaration with 
the proviso that the answer depends on 
what branch of the lumber business she 
wants to enter. 

The only selling I do is by contacts. 
As men have their Kiwanis, Rotary, 
and Lion’s: clubs and Chamber of Com- 
merce, I have the Woman’s Club, Little 
Theatre Groups, Home and _ School 
League, and even a benefit bridge party 
now and then, where I meet the women 
instead of the men. After making a con- 
tact, I do not try to sell the prospect. I 
assure my prospect that I will take a per- 
sonal interest in the job if sold and see 
that she is given quality and service, and 
then I ask for permission to send our 
salesmanager to see her. I find that both 
men and women, particularly the con- 
tractors, prefer to deal, as regards the 
technical details of building, with men. I 
imagine this is true because the lumber 
business has always been a man’s busi- 
ness, or may be, because in the past the 
teaching of board measure to girls has 
been sadly neglected. 

I also call on many purchasing agents 
regularly, who are just human beings 
after all, and I renew my friendships and 
acquaintanceships, with the idea of keep- 
ing our company always in their minds. 
After one of these calls we usually hear 
from these people with at least an inquiry, 
and usually an order. 

As credit manager, I have made an in- 
tensive study of the Federal Housing 
Acts, both Titles I and II. I do every- 
thing I can to aid our customers in financ- 
ing whatever is to be built, whether it be 
a house, garage, chicken-house or just a 
new porch. Last year a man wanted to 
build a pigpen, and I took a mortgage on 
his pigs. Of course I had found that he 
had a good credit record before I con- 
sented to that mortgage. 

I go with all our prospects to the banks 
and introduce them, standing by, but not 
leaving until the loan has been signed for. 
I am always careful to be practically sure 
that a customer will qualify for a loan 
before I take him to the banker. How- 
ever, I feel that one reason péople feel 
there is so much red tape about the FHA 


loan provisions, and hesitate to use them, 
is because so many impossible prospects 
are presented to the bankers that both the 
banker and the prospect lose confidence 
in the plan, and advertise the fact. 

If I find that a project can not be 
financed under the FHA, I start to figure 
out with the customer some other way of 
financing, if the amount is not too large. 


Courtesy Akron Beacon Journal 


Neither bootleggers nor garlic daunt this 
"lumber lady" when she is out collecting 
bills and making friends for her company. 
She is Mrs. Harriet B. Wilson, Secretary 
Portage Lumber & Building Co., Akron 


Sometimes it can be done with an assign- 
ment of wages, sometimes with collateral, 
sometimes with a first mortgage, and very 
rarely, with an unsecured note. I feel, 
however, that an unsecured note in this 
age of strikes and sit-downs is very risky, 
especially in an industrial city like ours. 

As a collector for our company (heaven 
forbid that I should ever mention that I 
am a member of the firm) I hobnob with 
bootleggers, eat garlic with my Italian 
customers, furnish chewing gum and 
lollypops for children of delinquent bill- 
payers, and spend not minutes, but hours, 
admiring the latest patterns in ladies 





dresses, drawn-work and curtains, listen- 
ing to all the family troubles, but usually 
coming away with the money to settle the 
bill in my hand and a prayer in my heart 
that I may have made a lasting friend and 
customer for our company. 

The time rarely comes when I contact 
a person who resents my collecting 
efforts; but to fortify myself against the 
loquacious or vociferous bill-dodger I 
have studied a course in business law at 
the University, so that if necessary I can 
investigate the court records, file claims, 
draw up liens and file them, and do any 
simple legal business that a layman is 
permitted to do. While this type of work 
is not confining, still the fact is that it is 
absolutely necessary to be done when oc- 
casion arises, and one never can tell when 
that occasion will present itself. 

And so the days go along, the depres- 
sion is over, we have weathered the 
storm, and I, for one, sincerely feel that 
we are on the threshold of one of the 
greatest boom years of all time in the 


lumber game. We deserve it. 
—_—_—_—_—— 


Materials Used Form a 
Permanent Display 


BELLFLOWER, CALIF., May 1.—So that 
prospective customers may see how 
different types of interior finish will 
look when installed, Reid & West, local 
lumber dealers, built into their new office 
building twenty kinds of insulation, panel- 
ing, stucco and finish. They also used six 
types of roofing. 

The firm has erected three buildings, 
on a new site; a lumber shed 40 by 120 
feet, a warehouse 20 by 60 feet and an 
office building 30 by 40 feet. 





Demonstrate Materials with 
Model Display House 


An elaborate display house to show the 
latest in building materials to architects, 
contractors, home owners and prospective 
home builders has been completed by the 
Adams-Roger Co., Indianapolis, Ind. It 
is located next to the firm’s office at 950 
Drover Avenue. Two exterior elevations, 
one truly Colonial with various treatments 
of wood siding and a choice of design in 
the use of shingles, and the other featur- 
ing an English entrance, are combined in 
the display. 

An entrance hall, displaying a Colonial 
staircase and telephone nook, a living 
room, dining room and kitchen, all com- 
pletely furnished with the most up-to-date 
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material, are included in the interior. The 
co-operation of an electric and a hardware 
firm was obtained to supply fixtures and 
finished hardware for the display house. 
E. R. Cooper and H. K. Green, who 
are in charge of the special millwork de- 
partment of the Adams-Rogers Co., 
planned and executed the display house. 





Retailers Stress Need for 
Better Port Facilities 


TRENTON, N. J., May 3.—Lumber 
retailers here, through the Mercer County 
Materialmen’s Association, have notified 
the City Council and Port Manager Ar- 
thur W. Dover that it is “absolutely nec- 
essary” that additional sailings to this port 
be arranged so that “our purchases are 
not confined to a restricted market.” The 
plea for better port facilities came from 
Stanley Hutchinson, president of the asso- 
ciation, as he was presenting the group’s 
opposition to a proposed wholesale lumber 
depot on city land at the Marine Terminal 
here. “It is also essential that lower truck 
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rates to outside consuming districts be 
established,” he added, “‘as we find, in 
soliciting business over the dock, that 
cheaper truck rates are in effect from 
Port Newark, Camden or Philadelphia.” 





Conducts Paint Demonstration 


A city-wide painters’ meeting was re- 
cently held at the office of the Roy N. 
Jeffery Lumber Co., Batesville, Ark. J. 
D. Comfort, territory salesman of a Mem- 
phis paint company, assisted in the dem- 
onstration. The meeting was climaxed 
with a fish-fry, given by the lumber com- 
pany. “The purpose of the meeting was 
to give the painters of Batesville some 
idea of the makeup of paint products,” 
Mr. Comfort said, “while at the same time 
keeping them posted on the new items 
that are continually being added to paint 
lines and that come into their everyday 


work,” 
$< 
A special index to American standard safety 
codes has been prepared by the Library of the 
American Standards Association. 





fence, one reading: 


Fence.” 








With the advent of spring it is a good idea to get some of your especially 
seasonable goods out where the public can see them, and thus be reminded 
of its needs in those lines. Such display often leads to sales that otherwise 
would not be made, or that perhaps would go to someone else if they were 
made. A good illustration of what is meant is afforded by this photograph 
snapped by an AMERICAN LUMBERMAN reporter at the yard of the L. J. 
White Lumber Co., Hutchinson, Kan., 
ness streets of the city and therefore affords excellent opportunity for a 
display of this sort. The parkway space alongside the shed is used to show 
a number of items of stock, including samples of ornamental wire lawn 





fence, together with a gate of the same; also samples of white staggered 
wood picket fence—the latter a product of the Rowe Manufacturing Co., 
Galesburg, Ill. The sales appeal is heightened by two signs, hanging on the 
“Beautify and Protect Your Lawn With Our Orna- 
mental Lawn Fence,” and the other conveying the message: “Good Fence 
Is Good Economy—See Our Line of Non-Curvable V-Mesh Copper Bearing 


which is located on one of the busi- 
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All-year-round Rack for Show- 
ing Seasonable Goods 


Here is shown a portable rack, of sim- 
ple construction, for all-year-round use, 
observed by an AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
editor. It was located just inside the door 
of the salesroom of the Mill Run Lumber 
Co., Meadville, Pa., and held several rolls 
of copper and galvanized wire screen, as 








Rack holds screen in spring and summer— 
roofing in fall and winter 


seen in the picture. In the fall and win- 
ter, the rolls of screen are replaced by 
roofing and building paper. The company 
was in process of expanding its already 
broad line of materials to a point which 
will make it in every sense a neighbor- 
hood building material store. Regular 
merchandising features of the Mill Run 
Lumber Co. are spring and fall clearance 
sales, calculated to reduce carry-over in- 
ventories of seasonal goods and at the 
same time to introduce materials com- 
monly in demand for the new season. 
The company has always been successful 
in accomplishing both objectives. 





Recruit High-grade Youngsters 


for Your Yard Help 


It is good policy for lumber dealers to 
choose their help very carefully, employ- 
ing boys from the best families in the 
community ; let them drive the trucks and 
learn the lumber business from the ground 
up, advancing them as ability, interest 
and knowledge justifies, in the opinion of 
H. L. Dix, president of the Dix Lumber 
Co., Terre Haute, Ind., who in a letter 
to the editor says in part: 

“The lumber industry needs well-bred, 
high-class young men and women to pilot 


it. In the past, lumbermen have put on f 
any young fellows who happened along | 
and were capable of handling hard work, | 
and they learned the lumber business after | 
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a fashion, but were not really thorough- 
breds. In after years, the quality of a 
business organization of course can rise 
no higher than its sources.” 

All this of course is just another way 
of saying that high-grade employees are 
a big asset to any business. The public 
likes to deal with alert, friendly, intelli- 
gent young fellows who “know what it’s 
all about,” or at least are willing to try 
to find out. The modern filling station 
attendants, as a rule, set good examples 
of courtesy and service. 





Realm of the Retailer 


(Continued from Page 40) 


were made of wallboard on a scale of one- 
half inch to one foot. On the hill at the 
left a number of small figures dressed 
as lumberjacks were at work. The win- 
dows are 20 feet wide. 

The display attracted unusual attention, 
with people coming to see it from as far 
as Manitowoc, thirty-five miles away. 
On the first night, several hundred people 
stopped, and several times during the 
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evening there were as many as 50 or 60 
persons looking at the windows. These 
Christmas windows have become regular 
holiday features, and hundreds look for- 
ward to them. 

During the entire year, the windows 
are illuminated at night with flood lights, 
and displays are changed frequently. Dis- 
plays of materials on the inside are carried 
out with the same infinite pains, and rigid 
regard for realism. 


Yard Men Study Grades 


Sat Lake City, Utan, May 3.—An 
eight-week course for members of the 
lumber industry and employes of lumber 
firms is being conducted at the Salt Lake 
Adult Evening School under the direction 
of Earl F. Gardemann. Lumber grades, 
construction and sales management are the 
subjects being studied. Assisting Mr. 
Gardemann in conducting the class are 
Ralph W. Todd, executive secretary of 
the Utah Lumber Dealers’ Association ; 
Wendell Ashton, Taylor Burton, Glenn 
Dixon and Charles Ketchum, all expe- 
rienced lumbermen. 
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Bucking Contest to Feature 
Golden Gate Celebration 


San Francisco, CaLir., May 1.—Log-buck- 
ing champions will vie in a unique contest in 
the San Francisco Bay district May 28, to the 
winner of which will go the honor of severing 
the last barrier, a redwood log, to vehicular 
traffic at the dedication ceremonies of the spec- 
tacular Golden Gate Bridge, longest single span 
in the world; and a $250 cash prize awarded by 
the three major saw companies, Henry Disston 
& Sons, Simonds Saw & Steel Co. and E. C. 
Atkins & Co. Second prize is $150, and third, 
$100. Each company’s product will be repre- 
sented by a champion bucker contestant. Carl 
W. Bahr, president of the California Redwood 
Association, is chairman of the committee which 
made the contest possible. He is assisted by 
Gordon Manary, logging superintendent of the 
Pacific Lumber Co., who will serve as chief 
judge of the contest. J. E. Mackie, manager 
of the San Francisco office of the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, and Irving 
McCoy, West Coast Lumberman’s Association, 
will also act as judges. Archie Whisnant, sec- 
retary of the Pacific Logging Congress, will 
act as official starter. Tod Powell, The Woods- 
man of the San Francisco Chronicle, has been 
named chief timer; three California newspaper- 
men will assist him. 


4-Outlet Communication Set Saves Time 


BREWSTER, OHIO, May 3.—Inter-departmental 
communication systems have been found prac- 
tical in large department stores but not many 
retail lumbermen have equipped their plants 
with the time- and labor-saving device. The 
Brewster Lumber & Supply Co. is one lumber 
yard, however, that has such an installation, 
which, in the opinion of C. E. Schumaker, 
manager, is one of the most satisfactory invest- 
ments he ever made. It allows him to carry 
on a conversation with anybody in the shop, 
garage, or feed mill while seated at his desk. 
An accompanying picture shows Mr. Schu- 
maker’s desk with sending and receiving equip- 
ment, and a second photograph is a view of the 
unit in the planing mill. 

The yard’s communication system is so ef- 
ficient that the manager can talk to all outlets 
in the plant at once, or just one man in case 
he knows where he is. The employees’ time is 
saved by the system as well as that of Mr. 
Schumaker, for the men can ask him any ques- 
tions about the job they are working on with- 
out leaving their positions. The volume of the 




















From his desk C. E. Schumaker, manager, can direct 
the filling of orders and give advice with the two- 
way communication system seen here 





LEFT 


Through this unit of the 
inter-departmental _ set, 
those in the planing mill 
may discuss work with 
their employer without 
leaving the shop 


RIGHT 


This corner of the Brew- 
ster Lumber & Supply 
Co. is inviting to cus- 
tomers and has a big 
turnover because the 
goods are well displayed 
and price marked 





set is sufficient to make voices clearly audible 
even when rip saws are creating their loudest 
din. 

The Brewster Lumber & Supply Co. has re- 
cently been modernized inside where displays 
of various products in stock may be inspected 
by customers. Later this spring Mr. Schu- 
maker plans to shingle the exterior of the of- 
fice, and hopes that sales in this line of ma- 
terials will thus be increased. The stock of 
Glidden Co. paints is well displayed on shelves 
along one wall of the sales room. Facing it at 
right angles in the corner are three panels of 
hardware items. Every piece of hardware in 
the display is price-marked with tabs about the 
size of a quarter. 


The outer office of this small-town, modern 
building material office is finished with various 
types of Celotex. By using different styles of 
the wallboard, an attractive effect has been 
achieved. A panel above the fireplace with a 
large nine-pointed star in its center and sten- 
ciled work in each corner is striking. 
















For a long time we have been wanting 
to show some pictures of—and print a 
story about—the operations of the Caro- 
lina Lumber Co., Huntington, W. Va., 
which has one of the largest and best 
equipped retail lumber plants in the en- 
tire South. Besides retailing all manner 
of lumber and building materials the com- 
pany operates a big woodworking fac- 
tory, equipped with modern machinery to 
manufacture the many items of fine archi- 
tectural woodwork required for a modern 
home or commercial building. 

We have finally secured the desired 
pictures, including one of D. C. Thomp- 
son, treasurer and general manager of the 
company, which was particularly wanted 
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because of the very prominent part which 
he has played in the development of this 
business to its present high place among 
the business establishments of that sec- 
tion of the South. 

D. C. Thompson may be fairly said to 
be a self-made man. He was born on a 
farm near the little village of Danville, in 
Boone County, West Virginia, and in his 
early years left the farm to secure for 
himself a business education. This he did, 
thoroughly mastering in his characteristic 
intensive manner a business course, then 
he started in the lumber business, twenty 
years ago, and has since developed the 
background which is a valuable asset in 
his success today. Possessed of splendid 
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Good to Look 
At, Is This 
Southern Yard 


physique and good health he has been able 
to carry business responsibilties which 
many men would have found too great. 
With it all he has developed super-mer- 
chandising ideas, as applied to the lumber 
and building supply business. In fact he 





Handsome sales room of Carolina Lumber 
Co. Note sign "boosting" for the good 
painter 





is credited with an almost uncanny sense 
of merchandising, based on more than the 
average foresight. 

He carefully plans, but is quick to de- 
termine and visualize the outcome of any 
project he under- 
takes. A staunch be- 
liever in advertising, 
Mr. Thompson is 
quick to sense the 
type of publicity and 
sales appeal that ring 





D. C. THOMPSON 
Who Has Built a 
Large Business 





the cash-register bell. 
Billboards, news- 
paper, radio, road 
signs and printed lit- 
erature—alltheseand 
other media work for 
him, and _ produce 
results. His promo- 
tional and organizing ability is reflected 
in sales meetings, customer get-together 
meetings etc., all of which move the mer- 
chandise. But back of all this activity 
there is the main idea of building good- 
will. Perhaps this has contributed as 
much as any one thing to his success. More 
could be said along this line, but the Caro- 
lina Lumber Co. itself, with its splendid 
organization, fine plant and equipment, 
occupying an enviable position in its ter- 
ritory, is the best testimony to the ability 
and personality of its directing head. 

The Carolina Lumber Co. was organ- 
ized in 1905, and for the first fifteen years 
was largely a retail organization, located 
in the downtown district of Huntington. 
Even then its business was gradually ex- 
panding, and finally it was found neces- 
sary to seek larger quarters and a more 
adequate location, which were found at its 
present address, at Second Avenue and 
21st Street, Huntington. There was con- 
structed a most uptodate plant, served by 
adequate railroad facilities. 

In laying out the new plant proper pro- 














Neat and clean are driveways and stock in 
sheds of Carolina Lumber Co. 
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Able Management, Fine 


Equipment, and Uptodate 
Merchandising Are Fac- 


tors That Have Resulted 
in Firm’s Steady Growth 


h vision was made for all departments, to 
3 enable the company to add to its buildings 
- without interfering with current opera- 
r tion. The plant now consists of modern 
e lumber warehouses wherein all stock is 


" under cover. The facilities enable loading 





d Interior of cabinet room; in the plant of 
Carolina Lumber Co. 








e and unloading to be handled at lowest 
e possible cost. 

The large display room deserves a para- 

.- graph by itself, as it would do credit to 

any large city. One of the accompanying 


'™ 


photographs, showing some of the stock 




















2 radius of 100 miles from the main office. 
y, The organization is composed of W. A. 
1S Snyder, president; T. H. Snyder, vice 
le president, and D. C. Thompson, treasurer 
d and general manager, together with their 
s ' ... assistants and the manager of the paint 
- ct nego department, comptroller in charge of the 
Pp *eeP clerical department etc. 
the company's : . 
in tin . outstanding feature of the Caro- 

_ Ge eat lina Lumber Co. is smooth operation, 
Hl. . coupled with co-operation where every 
S- SSIESESSSEEES EESESSSESSSSsss unit clicks in harmony. Back of the busi- 
d ness is energetic leadership, and a gener- 
t- ous dash of good showmanship, the latter 
id trait expressed in effective advertising, 
or billboards, and displays of goods. 
ce of paints, gives an idea of the attractive- 
0- ness and convenience of this modern store. 
ad The view of one of the main driveways 
er in the big lumber warehouse, with its 
r- neatly piled stocks and general spic-and- 
ty span appearance, shows the care and effi- 
d- ciency with which all materials are han- 
aS dled. The lumber storage capacity is 
re about 10,000,000 feet. 
O- The millwork shop has an area of 8,000 
id square feet, and the cabinet shop of 4,000 
it, square feet. In the cabinet shop is manu- 
T- factured everything in that line, including 
ty sash and doors, and miscellaneous items 

too numerous to mention. In the mill- e 
n- work division modern equipment of the » = 
rs latest design is used. In connection with T % 
ed its Huntington operation the company . a. aoe 
mn. operates an uptodate plant at Danville, ay 
x- W. Va. oe oe 
S- With the increasing capacity for vol- _ 8 
re ume and with the general development of _— 
its the business, it is only natural that in- 
nd creased outlets should be developed, and 
n- this evolution has resulted in the company 
by now operating a retail and a wholesale 

division, the latter with eight traveling 
‘0- salesmen working the territory within a 
in Fir timbers in storage in sheds of Carolina 





Lumber Co. 
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This large room with its random width and 

length redwood on the walls and the two 

glass brick windows makes a light office of 
rich appearance 


NEWARK, OHIO, May 3.—Careful plan- 
ning during a remodeling program at the 
Merrill R. Montgomery retail lumber 
yard office with attention directed toward 
having the finished job create sales has 
made the suite of rooms at 130-138 North 
Cedar Street among the most attractive 
layouts of the building material industry 
in the Buckeye State. Although the of- 
fices have been finished but a short time, 
several important sales have resulted from 
the improvement, and Mr. Montgomery 
says that the investment will soon pay 
for itself. 

Four different rooms are each finished 
in an individual manner as is seen in the 
pictures with this story. In an interview 
relative to the selection of materials used, 
the dealer told an AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN representative : 


“It required considerable time and 
thought to decide what materials we 
would use, and how best to display them. 
We carry all of the usual variety of prod- 
ucts that modern retail concerns do, and 
it took some study to make a selection. 
Paul Lawyer, my son John, and I finally 
decided that we could achieve desirable 
effects by employing the latest ideas in 
wood paneling in the offices, and, also, 
show what could be done with uptodate 
materials in beautifying a bathroom.” 


Inspection of the layout educates a 
prospective customer on how the different 
materials appear in actual use. In the 
large office, a corner of which is shown 
in one of the accompanying photographs, 
where John Montgomery and Mr. Law- 
yer have their desks, redwood from the 
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Pacific Lumber Co. was used in random 
widths and lengths. Some of the boards 
on the walls are ten feet long, but six and 
four feet lengths were used in the main. 
The moulding around the walls not only 
relieves the monotony of an unbroken 
expanse, but serves to cover the joints 
where the random lengths meet. 

The windows in this large office are 
especially interesting for they illustrate 
how practical and decorative glass bricks 
are in use. They are products of the 
Owens-Illinois Glass Co., and readily 
show their adaptability for living or din- 
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Office Suite 
Done in Wood 


Fine Salesman 


For Retailer 


ing rooms where lots of light is always 
welcome. 

Knotty Idaho white pine from Weyer- 
haeuser mills is exhibited to advantage 
on the walls of the bookkeeper’s office, 
and has made a strong appeal to custo- 
mers who are on the lookout for attrac- 
tive paneling material. The wood in all 
of the offices was finished with white shel- 
lac and flat varnish, which allows the 
grain and figure to show their beauty for 
years to come. 

It is not often that the washroom of a 
lumber yard is a show place, but at the 
Montgomery concern it is just that. 
Sensing the difficulty of properly show- 
ing what a bathroom can look like, the 
dealer decided to fix the office washroom 
up as a physical example of what modern 
materials can achieve in beauty. The 
walls are faced with Martile, made by the 





With modern equipment and a room at- 

tractively paneled with knotty white pine 

the life of the bookkeeper at the Mont- 
gomery yard is not at all bad 
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Modern Bathroom 
Materials Utilized; 
Glass Brick Windows 
Make Office Light 


Marsh Tile Products Co. Modern fix- 
tures were installed to make the finished 
room an eye-appealing unit in the remod- 
eled layout. 

Mr. Montgomery’s office is entirely dif- 
ferent than any of the other rooms. The 
wainscoting is Martile which resembles 
Italian olive, while plywood panels of 
Philippine mahogany compose the rest of 
the walls. The battens, trim and mould- 
ing are red gum. The retailer states that 
his office is not only a restful place in 
which to work, but makes a most effective 
display room to show customers. 





In an office like Merrill R. Montgomery's 

new one, a man would enjoy working late. 

lts treatment is described in the story 
appearing herewith 
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Fence Beautifies Yard and Cuts Insurance Costs 


No one will deny that the neat white 
painted fence and gate here shown add an 
attractive feature to the yard of the Clover 
Leaf Lumber Co., at Edgar, Wis. But it 
is more than merely ornamental; it is a 
direct money-saver. Here is the story, 
as picked up a while ago by a representa- 
tive of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN pass- 
ing through Edgar. Noticing the fence 
he pulled up and had a little chat with S. 
E. Hutchins, manager of the yard who, 
incidentally, has been a subscriber to the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN ever since he 
has been in the business. Some time ago 
Mr. Hutchins noticed in this paper a 
story telling about an attractive fence 
which a dealer had built around his yard. 
This gave him an idea of how he could 
reduce his insurance rate. 


The Clover Leaf yard consists of sev- 
eral buildings, including office structure, 
lumber shed, coal shed, feed and flour 
shed and cement shed. The spaces be- 
tween the buildings had been open, but 
Mr. Hutchins found that if the whole 
plant were enclosed by fence the reduc- 
tion in the insurance cost would more 
than cover the immediate outlay. 

Where the space between two buildings 
is not too great he constructed gates of 
equal size to close the space. Where it 
was not practicable to enclose the entire 
space with gates, he built fences, leaving 
a large opening for driveway, to be closed 
by gates. One of the pictures shows Mr. 
Hutchins holding open two gates that en- 
close half of the space on each side of the 
feed and flour shed. The other picture 
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shows him standing by the gates that en- 
close the opening on the street side of 
his plant. 

Another feature that proves that Mr. 
Hutchins has uptodate ideas is a burglar 
alarm system which he installed a while 
ago. Each door and window of the plant 
is wired in such a way that if any is tam- 
pered with at night an alarm is received 
at the central telephone office, and the 
operator immediately calls Mr. Hutchins 
at his home. The effectiveness of the 
alarm was recently demonstrated when a 
prowler tried to break into the flour shed, 
but was frightened away. 


ONE OF THE worst fire-hazard seasons in 
twenty years, 1936 cost the State of Michigan 
$134,508.86 for fighting forest fires. 


| th 





Showing fence and gates by which the Clover 





Leaf Lumber Co., Edgar, Wis., effects a saving on its yard insurance 
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Business Good, Lite Pleasant, 


Notes Caught “On the 


In . Dixie Land "— Wing’--By A. L. FORD 


D urinc THE PAST fortnight this editor’s “peregrinations over 
the sawdust roads” have taken him into Alabama, Florida, South Caro- 
lina and Georgia, giving him opportunity to visit large and small 
operations, both in pine and hardwoods, and to see that part of the 
country blossoming out in springtime beauty and giving evidence on 
every hand of an activity, agricultural, industrial and commercial, that 
would seem to assure prosperity and continued growth in every line. 
Driving through the country one can not fail to be impressed with the 
amount of building that is under way. Some people may have an idea 
that propaganda about increased costs, labor troubles and uneasiness 
resulting from what is transpiring in Washington will “put a crimp” 
in the building program and cause the postponement or abandonment 
of plans for. the erection of many homes, but that is not what is hap- 
pening in the South. To be sure, there is bitter denunciation of some 
of the things that are being done, or proposed, under the name of the 
“New Deal,” and there is anxiety and uneasiness in the minds of busi- 
ness men, but the sounds of the hammer and saw have not been stilled, 
and new homes are springing up in every direction. It is quite notice- 
able that in the suburbs of every large town, building is active, indicating 
a desire on the part of the homeowner to get away from the busy marts 
of trade and make his home where he can have the benefits of both 
country and city. In every town and village, and on the farms, new 
buildings may be seen, just finished or under construction, all of which 
means that there is a tremendous local consumption of lumber in the 
South, many manufacturing concerns having found it profitable to confine 
practically all their efforts to supplying the trade in local territory. 
Many new industries are being inaugurated in the South and these 
are employing labor in large volume and spending much money in other 
ways that is helping to increase business in every line and maintain build- 
ing activity at a high point. Thirty million dollars is being spent 
in the South in the building of paper and pulp mills alone. This has 
helped to crystalize sentiment among lumber manufacturers, and others 
as well, in favor of forest conservation, and more and more of this is 
being inaugurated to the end that there shall be no complete timber 
exhaustion in the South. One thing that can not escape the attention 
of the traveler is that the motor truck is playing an important part 
in the industrial picture—in fact, is giving promise of becoming the 
leading actor in this great drama. Sawmills, large and small, are 
being logged by motor truck, trucks are seen hurrying here and there 
loaded with lumber, it being nothing unusual to have lumber delivered 
as much as two hundred miles by truck—and soon there will be myriads 
of trucks engaged in transporting pulpwood to the new paper mills. 
Many lumber manufacturers now are buying trucks for their logging, 
while many others employ great numbers of trucks by contract—and 
as for the retail lumber and building material dealer, he would be hope- 
lessly out of the picture except for his fleet of motor trucks. And when 
driving on the highways one must keep his eyes open lest he get mixed 
up with trucks laden with every description of merchandise. And yet, 
in the face of the increasing use of trucks in the transportation of lum- 
ber, the railroads are trying to increase lumber freight rates. Well, 
there are lots of things on which one could comment, but we are warned 
that space is limited, so now just a few of the highlights of an unusually 
interesting motor trip through Dixie: 
oS & 

VER IN ONE corner of the plant of the Henderson-Molpus Co. 
at Philadelphia, Miss., is what is referred to as the “stake mill.” Here 
highway stakes are turned out by the hundreds of thousands. The 
equipment consists of a small circular resaw and one of those ubiquitous 
machines that is almost human in the variety of things it can do, a 
DeWalt Woodworker. After being trimmed and resawed to proper length 
and thickness the stakes are passed on to the DeWalt saw, which shapes 
and sharpens them. These highway stakes are shipped all over Mis- 
sissippi, wherever the Highway Commission has a road building job 
under way, and recently two carloads have been shipped to Kansas. 
These stakes are made from trimmings that come from other parts 
of the plant and which otherwise would be wasted or burned. President 
Turner and Sales Manager Wilson are making important improvements 
in the whole plant, determined to maintain the traditions of the Hen- 
derson-Molpus Co. Among notable improvements is the installation of 
a new Moore cross-circulation dry kiln that will increase the kiln capacity 
to a million feet a month. 


A DIRECTOR OF the Southern Pine Association, a faithful attend- 
ant at its meetings and a valiant pleader for the interests of the small 
mill operators, is W. H. Fields, of Pine Apple, Ala. His plant is off 
the highway a short distance, and for the pleasure of a visit with a 
lovable character the writer took some “time out” there. He was assured 
by Mr. Fields that “you now are seeing a real peckerwood mill.” Well, 
we wouldn’t call it just that, for the way that plant was turning out 
lumber was really remarkable. The lumber is cut on small mills in 
the woods and brought to the remilling plant at Pine Apple by truck, 
is run through the machines there and loaded right into cars for ship- 
ment. At the time of this visit the plant was working on an order for 
ten cars of 1x4, dressed two sides to 7%, edges rough. This material 
was going to a plywood plant and, instead of being sold at less than 
the market this order was commanding a premium of about $1.50 over 
the prevailing price for 1x4. Probably, if all operations of this type 
were conducted like that of W. H. Fields, there would not be so much 
complaint about the “peckerwood” mills. 
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A BUSY MAN is W. J. Yost, president of the Pine Plume Lumber 
Co., Montgomery, Ala., particularly now that his company has greatly 
enlarged the manufacturing end of the business, but not too busy to give 
a sympathetic ear to the plea over the telephone of his little four-year- 
old to send out some clean sand for the sand pile, which was needed 
right away because the old sand was “too dirty to play in.” And he 
mustn’t wait to bring it home in the evening, but should send it out 
right away. Bless their hearts, if it wasn’t for the little darlings there 
wouldn’t be much inducement for men to toil and strive in office or 
factory. The Pine Plume Lumber Co., in addition to its extensive 
wholesale business, is operating sawmills at Cordele, Ga., Goodwater 
and Ozark, Ala. This company has an established reputation for service 
and fair dealing, and Mr. Yost and his partner, W. F. Methvin, see to 
it that nothing is permitted to be done that would in any way tarnish 
this reputation. Some details of the recent expansion of this company 
are given in a news story that appears elsewhere in this issue. 


eo 


A NAME THAT has been long identified with the lumber business 
is that of Shepherd, of Montgomery, Ala. Three brothers, Lee, Mar- 
shall and Scott, are “carrying on” and through their two companies, 
Coosa River Lumber Corp., of Wetumpka, and Alabama River Lumber 
Co., of Montgomery, are becoming important factors in the manufac- 
ture of yellow pine. All three have spent much time on the road, selling 
lumber, and this has given them a pretty accurate knowledge of what 
the trade demands. Applying this knowledge to their manufacturing 
operations they are able to give complete satisfaction to buyers and users 
of lumber. Marshall is in charge of the plant at Wetumpka, Scott has 
charge of the sales office in Montgomery, and Lee exercises general 
supervision over the business. A typical day’s experience with him is 
to go to the general office in the morning, look over the order files 
and confer with Scott on the allocation of the business and on other 
matters demanding attention. Then out to the plant of the Alabama River 
Lumber Co., for a conference with the manager there. Then, in the 
afternoon, out to Wetumpka to confer with his brother and look after 
the manufacturing and shipping there. Occasionally he finds time for 
a trip calling on the trade, particularly at his old stamping ground, 
Detroit, and Chicago, where he is well known to the industrial buyers, 
particularly. 
2 & & 


A YOUNG MAN who not only has made a success as an executive 
of an important lumber manufacturing concern, but who is doing 
yeoman service as a member of his State Legislature is Earl McGowin, 
of the W. T. Smith Lumber Co., Chapman, Ala. For the past four 
months he has not found much time to devote to details of the lumber 
business, because after two months in attendance on legislative sessions, 
he took a combined business and pleasure trip of two months to Europe, 
from which he has just returned, coming across on the Queen Mary. 
While abroad, Mr. McGowin visited sixteen important cities in several 
countries, and he was impressed with the tremendous amount of building 
seen in progress everywhere. England, especially, has built and con- 
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tinues to build a tremendous number of residential structures, both single 
dwellings and apartment houses, and the same is true of Germany and 
other countries he visited. While importers of lumber from the United 
States have been purchasing freely at the advancing prices of the past 
few months, he found that buyers over there were beginning to rebel 
somewhat at the prices necessary for them to pay for lumber, and 
some market readjustments were under way. Mr. McGowin believes 
that there will be a strong demand at good prices in the export market 
for some time because of the great need for lumber, both for home 
building and for heavy construction purposes. There is feverish activity 
in the ship yards and factories everywhere are busy in connection with 
the armament program that is so fully occupying the attention of all 
the great foreign powers. 


fo fe & 


Some IMPORTANT improvements made by the Foshee Lumber Co. 
in recent months have brought the capacity of its plant in Montgomery 
up to one million feet monthly. To take care of the increased produc- 
tion additional shed room has been provided. Mr. Foshee reports an 
active demand for molding, and his molding machine is kept operating 
at capacity in order to keep up with the orders. While this company 
operates a sawmill here, its plant at Montgomery is largely a concen- 
tration and remilling plant. Much of the lumber is assembled at 
Wetumpka, Ala., and dried before being brought to the mill in Mont- 
gomery. 
oe 


Tue MANY FRIENDS of David Miller, of the T. R. Miller Mill 
Co., Brewton, Ala., will join the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN in congratu- 
lating him upon his almost complete recovery from the effects of a 
broken leg. While still on crutches when this editor was at Brewton, 
Mr. Miller was just leaving for Birmingham for an examination and 
hoped to have consent of the doctors to discard his “props.” W. T. 
Neal, president of the company, has been the recipient of some fine 
letters from friends in the industry congratulating him upon his election 
as president of the Southern Pine Association and referring to his 
picture that appeared on the front page of a recent issue of AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN. Mr. Neal has many important business interests and it 
was with reluctance that he accepted election as president of this great 
association, but it is generally conceded that a busy man makes the best 
executive, and his friends and co-workers expect his administration as 
president of the association to be as outstanding as that of notable 
predecessors. 
oo? & 


A FIRM BELIEVER in the value of farest conservation, C. D. Garri- 
son, of the Stover Manufacturing Co., Mobile, Ala., is following the 
practice of selective cutting on the lands of his company and preserving 
the smaller timber. In order to give the young longleaf pine freedom 
from a source of damage that has interfered largely with the repro- 
duction of this species, Mr. Garrison is having all of his company’s 
longleaf timber lands fenced to keep the hogs out. Hogs particularly 
enjoy the succulent roots of the young longleaf, and create havoc by 
rooting up the young plants unless kept out of the forests. Mr. Garrison 
feels that it is a great mistake to turpentine the immature pine trees, 
and his policy is to turpentine the trees only when they are approaching 
maturity—say for only three or four years before the trees are felled 
for saw timber. He expects, through a policy of selective cutting and 
prevention of damage by hogs and fire, to make this plant a practically 
permanent operation. In adopting this policy he is doing just what other 
important concerns are doing, such as W. T. Smith Lumber Co., Chap- 
man, Ala.; Swift-Hunter Lumber Co., Atmore, Ala.; Alger-Sullivan 
Lumber Co., Century, Fla., and others. 


oo? 


B. L. HENDRIX, president Hendrix Mill & Lumber Co., Estill, 
S. C., was a manufacturer of lumber in Illinois for many years, but 
he has been “down South” long enough to feel that he “belongs,” and 
as an exponent of famed Southern hospitality is not excelled by anv 
dyed-in-the-wool South Carolinian. At Estill he has a lovely little 
home, built entirely of cypress, but he modestly disclaims any credit 
for its designing or building, attributing that to his good wife. As an 
example of what can be done in attractive home building with cypress 
this home is notable. Mr. Hendrix was just leaving for an all-day 
trip to the woods when this editor called, but he delayed his departure 
long enough to invite the visitor to inspect his home and to spend 
some time in a “talkfest” about old times and old friends. The con- 
tinuous heavy rains of the past winter, and which are continuing into 
the spring, have interfered greatly with logging operations and reduced 
the output of the plant, but Mr. Hendrix is hoping now that there will 
be a season of dry weather when production can be stepped up and the 
vacant places in the lumber yard begin to fill up again. Mr. Hendrix 
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is quite enthusiastic over hunting and an interesting part of his menage 
is the kennels, in which at present there are nineteen fine bird dogs. 
An invitation to join him in a bird hunt is tucked away in the writer’s 
memory for future reference when the occasion is auspicious. 
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Reapers of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN will recall the pictures 
and description of the log cabin home of Mr. and Mrs. Paul Alderman, 
Jr., of Alcolu, S. C., that appeared in a recent issue. Well, after trans- 
acting business at the office, Mr. Alderman invited the editor to make 
a personal inspection of this unique home, an invitation that was eagerly 
accepted; and it can be truthfully said that no photograph or word 
picture can adequately describe this home, which attracts the attention 
of many tourists passing by, numbers of whom stop and request the 
privilege of inspecting it. Mr. and Mrs. Alderman derived a great deal 
of pleasure from the planning and building of this log cabin home, which 
was erected almost entirely by day labor, only one skilled carpenter 
being employed on the job. In the home are many pieces of artistic 
furniture, just suited to that type of house, that were built and hand 
carved by a local man. These pieces have attracted so much attention 
and are so artistic and unique that Mr. Alderman is trying to induce 
the designer to go into the designing and carving of furniture of this 
kind on a commercial scale. This log cabin home, substantial, solid 
and attractive as it is, Mr. Alderman says was built at a cost probably 
a thousand dollars less than that of a house of similar size and design 
built of lumber in the conventional way. Not the least of the pleasure 
of this visit was the opportunity to meet the charming hostess, Mrs. 
Alderman, and the real “boss” of the home, the young son, for whom 
an especially attractive nursery and playroom have been provided. 
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E. (ROY) KLUMB, although having been on the job only six 
weeks, is fast beginning to feel perfectly at home as sales manager 
of W. B. Harbeson Lumber Co., DeFuniak Springs, Fla., and is devoting 
considerable time to perfecting himself in the manufacture and sale 


‘of hardwoods, which will be the principal production of this company 


in future. It will continue to manufacture yellow pine, of course, but 
its principal timber supply now is hardwood, this coming from its own 
lands, while much of the pine timber supply is being purchased from 
small timber owners. Walter Harbeson is making a rapid recovery 
from a serious long illness, is looking and feeling fine, and is well 
pleased over having secured such an able lieutenant as Roy Klumb, 
who came to the Harbeson Lumber Co. from Brookhaven, Miss., 
where he was sales manager for many years for the J. J. Newman 
Lumber Co. until that company cut out and ceased to operate. 


oo 9 


L_umpeERMEN’s “round tables” are popular in many places, and the 
one in Jacksonville, Fla., is no exception. This editor enjoyed the 
pleasure of sitting in for lunch at this table with a group of lumber- 
men, principally wholesalers, among them some old friends, met years 
ago when more lumber was being manufactured in Florida than is 
the case now. Another delightfully pleasant experience in Jacksonville 
was an evening spent in the home of C. J. Williams, president of the 
Moore Dry Kiln Co. Mr. and Mrs. Williams are charming hosts and 
have the knack of making a visitor feel perfectly at home. They soon 
will be starting their annual trek to the West. The company has an 
important branch at Portland, Ore., and Mr. and Mrs. Williams spend 
a part of every summer out there. 





A CORRECTION 


It is deeply regretted that a paragraph which appeared on page 52 
of the April 10 issue, relating to the Arkansas Lumber Co., Camden, 
was so worded as to give rise to a misapprehension in the minds of 
some readers. Briefly, the facts are: The deal referred to was the 
purchase of the Arkansas Lumber Co. by F. E. Monzingo and M. B. 
McLeod, manager of that company, and the selection of the Arkansas 
Lumber Co. as the exclusive sales agent of the new F. E. Monzingo 
Lumber Co. operation, which is being rushed to completion as rapidly 
as possible. Mr. Monzingo was formerly manager of the Monzingo- 
Doyle Lumber Co., at Sarepta, La., and later of the F. E. Monzingo 
Lumber Co., at Patmos, Ark. He recently purchased a large stand of 
timber and the P. M. Blakely Lumber Co. plant at Rosston, Ark. The 
Arkansas Lumber Co. will henceforth be the sales department for the 
new F. E. Monzingo Lumber Co. operation at Ames, Ark., twenty- 
five miles west of Camden, on Highway No. 4. The deal herein de- 
scribed was in no way related to the paper mill story told in last 
half of the original paragraph; and neither the Arkansas. Lumber Co., 
Mr. McLeod or Mr. Monzingo, were in any way connected with the 
transactions referred to in that part of the paragraph. 
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Forestry Students Practice in Louisiana What Yale Teaches 


The senior class of the Yale School of For- 
estry has been given its final instruction in 
the Gulf States region of the South, every 
year since 1907, or for a period of thirty-one 
years. In 1917 the work was located on the 
property of the Urania Lumber Co., at Urania, 
La., and, beginning with 1920, this arrangement 
was made permanent, 


The plan of thus transplanting the work of 
instruction in forestry to the far South for the 
graduating class has had three outstanding ad- 
vantages. First, practical forest management 
cannot be taught in class or from texts or lec- 
tures without seeing things on the ground. In 
the second place, no forester expecting to work 
in the East can afford to be ignorant of the 
conditions and possibilities of the largest and 
most promising region in the United States for 
the practice of private forestry by going con- 
cerns. Finally, southern weather is ideal for 
field work at this season. In spite of heavy 
rainfall, the character of the precipitation is 
such that it is soon over. An average of but 
one day per season of 8 weeks has been lost 
because of rain, in the last seventeen years. 


Three other considerations determined the 
policy of returning annually to Urania instead 
of migrating to other localities. Henry Hardt- 
ner, president of the company, until his death 
last year; his brother, Quincy Hardtner, and G. 
M. Tannehill have extended to the class the 
most cordial and friendly co-operation so 
that the visit to Urania is like returning 
home. The holdings of 100,000 acres are well 
suited to the demands of instruction, containing 
sufficient rough topography for map making 
and railroad location, representative tracts of 
longleaf, shortleaf and loblolly pine, and bot- 
tomland hardwoods. The area has been under 
fire protection since 1915. Extensive experi- 


ments in reforestation of longleaf and loblolly 
pine have been under way for that period, and 
the Southern Forest Experiment Station has 
had a branch at Urania since 1923, with many 
valuable plots and demonstrations of forestry 
practice. 

Possibly the most valuable feature of this 
permanent location is the opportunity for the 
School to establish its own series of 250 experi- 
mental plots, which were begun in 1917 and 
have been carried on and extended ever since. 


This year’s class of fourteen seniors, with. 


Prof. R. C. Bryant, spent the first week of 
their trip at Crossett, Ark., on the holdings of 
the Crossett Lumber Co., which has shared 
with Urania the role of hosts to the School. 
Here the members studied the large modern 
sawmill, the wood distillation plant and the 
recently completed paper mill. The entire tract 
of 500,000 acres belonging to this company is 
under intensive forest management, instituted 
in 1925, when fire protection was installed, seed 
trees left during logging, and the operations of 
the company adjusted to the policy of a sus- 
tained yield. Enormous improvement in re- 
stocking and growth has been noted as the re- 
sult of this policy. 


Get Drilling in Surveying, Cruising 


At Urania the work in the mill, including 
lumber grading, is first completed. The class 
then takes up the field work. Reestablishment 
of the corners of the original land survey has 
been proceeding since 1917, and two-thirds of 
the holdings are now covered. A road and 
topographic map is ‘then made using 10-foot 
contours. A rapid, cheap, and satisfactory 
method is taught for locating logging railroads 
and spurs. 

The men are then given a very thorough two 


weeks’ drill in the fundamentals of timber esti- 
mating. 

Prot. H. H. Chapman, who began his train- 
ing in timber cruising in Minnesota in 1897, 
is in charge of the field estimating work. Each 
day’s estimate is compared at night with defi- 
nitely known facts as to number of trees, 
diameters, log lengths, and total volume. Mean- 
while the ability to cover ground is developed, 
until the cruiser can work up to six forties a day 
without losing accuracy. Following this train- 
ing, the crews of two men, alternating as com- 
passman and cruiser, map and estimate two 
sections of timber land. The rate of growth 
actually occurring on the acreage covered is 
then found, and the increment per acre. The 
situation is then compared with the annual cut 
of the mill, and the possibility of sustained yield 
is determined. 

The relationship of livestock to forestry must 
be learned as part of the plan. 

One of the high lights of the southern trip 
is the annual excursion to the Greeley pasture 
and spring, usually accompanied by the stu- 
dents of some visiting school of forestry, at 
which a lunch is served by the company, and a 
bird’s-eye view obtained during the day of the 
wide extent of the young second-growth on the 
cut over lands of the company. Henry Hardt- 
ner was a real pioneer in forestry, always will- 
ing to experiment with new ideas. To him 
must go the credit of being the first lumberman 
in the South to undertake actual reforestation 
by natural means, through deliberate planning, 
on a wide scale. From Urania has come the 
incentive for many subsequent attempts by 
other owners. A memorial plaque to Mr. 
Hardtner has been presented by members of 
the Society of American Foresters, and will 
be placed within a log cabin at Urania dedi- 
cated to his memory. 
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“FINISH,” FLOORING, 


feet per day. 


and efficiently. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Close-Grained, Soft-Textured 


Short Leaf Yellow Pine Lumber 


OUR SPECIALTIES ARE HIGH GRADE DIMENSION, 


CEILING, AND SIDING. 


Planing Mill capacity 100,000 feet per day—Moore Circulating Kiln capacity 80,000 


Our lumber inventory and modern equipment permits us to serve you quickly 


PHILADELPHIA—-MISSISSIPPI. 











QUINCY, CALIFORNIA 
SLOAT, CALIFORNIA 


ucy LumBeR COMPARY,-. 
Specialists in Wide and Thick 


CALIFORNIA 


SUGAR PINE — PONDEROSA PINE 
DOUGLAS FIR—WHITE FIR—INCENSE CEDAR 


Soft, well-manufactured stock—shipments carefully supervised to 
assure satisfactory merchandise and service. We'll appreciate your 
inquiries and orders—and give them prompt, careful attention. “ 
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SALES OFFICE 
QUINCY, CALIFORNIA 
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God's Books 


The little that I know I learned 

From books that many people spurned. 
One was a tree, a giant oak, 

That softly whispered when it spoke, 
And taught me, in the shouting crowd, 
The quiet will outlast the loud. 


One was a brook that used to run, 
And always sparkled in the sun. 

It taught me with a smile to meet 
My smiling neighbor in the street, 
Reflect the sunshine of this earth, 
To give the smile a smile is worth. 


One was a rose beside the door 

That said that beauty mattered more 
Than all things else, and bade me quest 
For beauty, and forget the rest. 

And so the world became a place 
Where even rags resembled lace. 


These were the books from which I read, 
With little learning in my head 

But so much learning in my heart 

That life became a simple art. 

Few were the volumes on my shelf, 

But from God’s books I taught myself. 


We See b' the Papers 


Now we shall see if the movie stars appre- 
ciate those salaries they have been getting. 

The President does a lot of fishing, but Con- 
gress doesn’t even do that. 

Passed another milestone this week, but so 
fast we hardly noticed it. 


Sometimes the House of Representatives acts 
as though it were plastered. 

Now when they put on a mob scene in Holly- 
wood, they mean it. 

Arnold Bennett wrote a book, “How to Live 
on 24 Hours a Day.” And yet some people 
want to try to live on 30 hours a week. 

When our diplomats go to a coronation, they 
wear knee pants. When they go to a confer- 
ence they lose their shirts. 

In the old sawmill days they used to call a 
suburb of North Muskegon “Picketown.” Now 
you could call almost any town that. 


There is already a world war in Europe, 
but the nations are fighting under assumed 
names. 


A politician is a man who taxes the public 
to build roads, and then uses the money to build 
fences. 

The difference between an oil well and an 
orator is that when an oil well spouts it means 
something. 

Employment in some lines is larger than it 
was during the 1929 boom. Labor agitating, for 
example. 

Amherst and Williams played the first inter- 
collegiate baseball game in 1859. Amherst won, 
73 to 32, but we don’t know in what year. 

There are 55,000,000 trained soldiers in the 
world, that may be touched off any minute by 
about as many untrained diplomats. 

Mrs. Roosevelt says her trip to the Pacific 

oast is “unofficial.” Wonder what office the 
lady thinks she holds? 


_Down in Texas last week we saw a fellow 
sitting pretty. He was sitting on the front 
stoop, in a rocking chair, smoking a pipe, un- 
der a large sign, “Family Washing.” 

A lot of people think Congress has been ap- 
Propriating money. As a matter of fact, it has 
een appropriating credit. But you can run out 
of even that. 

Figure this one out. In Chicago, in 1937 
compared with the 1929 peak, the number of 


people employed is down 7.2% but the num- 
ber of families on relief is up 525%. 


Last week we were in Texas, next week we 
shall be in Pennsylvania, and the next in Ver- 
mont. That gives you some idea of what is 
the matter with this country. 


The Senate judiciary committee stands 10 to 
8 against President Roosevelt’s supreme court 
bill. The 10 ought to play safe by adding a 
few more to the committee, first making sure 
how they stand. 


Between Trains 


SHEBOYGAN, WIs.—This is the town made 
famous by Charlie Broughton, Al Sommers, 
cheese, and various other persons and commodi- 
ties. Another old friend lives only four miles 
away, so perhaps, we should include Walter 
Kohler and bathtubs. Walter was the most 
progressive and generous employer in Wiscon- 
sin, so the labor agitators pulled a strike on 
him. Labor must be made to understand 
that its employer is always its enemy, and 
the labor agitator its only friend. Or, 
rather, the labor agitator and the office- 
holder. This was Rotary day, which was 
why we were here. Not an empty seat, 
even at the end. 


Minot, N. D.—Almost to the Montana line, 
it will take four days on fast trains to make 
it, but the welcome of the North Dakota 
Retail Hardware Association made it an 
easy jaunt. They were sleeping four in a 
room, when they slept, the hardware men 
were, but the fact that four competitors can 
sleep in one room without murder, unless 
one of them snores, is proof that an associa- 
tion is a grand thing. The dinner topped 
the rosiest expectations in attendance. 


ToLepo, O.—This is grain dealers’ week 
with this department, the Ohio dealers 
meeting here tonight and the Illinois dealers 
at Peoria tomorrow. By a little rapid rail- 
roading we shall make it. We followed an 
hour and half of vaudeville, and the audience 
thought we were an act. As we do not 
dance, croon, juggle or turn handsprings, 
you can imagine what kind of an act it 
thought. 


Keep Clear the Stream 


We learned some things in them old days, 
Though up the river quite a ways, 
And not considered very wise 
By politicians and such guys, 
And one was this: 

The time to act, 
When timber winged, and water backed, 
Was then and there, and on the spot, 
Not wonder if you should or not. 


I think that what this country lacks 
Is some old-fashioned lumberjacks 
And river-rats, who didn’t wait, 
Confer, and argue, and debate, 
But did just this: 

Before a wing 
Tied up the whole infernal thing, 
Upon the crazy timber swarmed 
And broke the jam before it formed. 


Now politicians stand around 
When gover’ment begins to ground, 
When law and order starts to fail, 
When law and order would prevail 
If they’d do this: 

Run up the flag 
And git the country off the snag 
And keep the stream of justice clear, 
Not wait until a jam is here. 








From many dealers 
skin is well worth handling and recommend- 
ing to Building Contractors, for it may be 
relied upon to meet every insulating require- 
ment. 


point of view,” Brown- 


Unlike other building papers, Brownskin is 
Resilient—which means it will stretch and 
conform to building distortions, caused by 
settling and shrinkage, without tearing or 
breaking. 

Brownskin is not only Resilient, but thoroughly 
treated with asphalt to prevent Moisture and 
Water from penetrating even its surfaces. 
It is so Strong and Durable that it may be 
handled roughly without ripping or scuffing. 


These exclusive features, requisites of the per- 
fect building paper, invite your further inves- 
tigation. Write today for samples, prices, etc. 
Brownskin is sold only through Selected, 
Recognized Building Material Dealers 
ANGIER CORPORATION 
FRAMINGHAM, MASSACHUSETTS 








/ This man and many 
like him will buy only 


 CALBAR 
CAULK-0-SEAL 


ai . . To hundreds of work- 

men it is a 20-year old stand-by. Plastic, non- 
staining; heat, cold and water-proof. Retains 
elasticity. These men also pick the CALBAR 
Pressure Gun for its outstanding efficiency, 
simplicity and ruggedness. Your jobber can 
supply you or you can send for the enlighten- 
ing facts and figures. 









CALBAR PAINT & VARNISH CO. 
Manufacturers of Technical Products 
2612-26 N. Martha St., Phila., Pa. 














SCRIBNER’S LUMBER & LOG BOOK 


Indispensable for lumber merchants, sawmill men, etc., 190 
pages, vest pocket size, giving tables on scantling and plank 
measure, round timber reduced to square timber round 
logs reduced to inch measure by Doyle’s Rule, log tally cal- 
culations, and other valuable information. Over 2,500,000 


copies sold. 
S. E. FISHER, Publisher 5Oc 
195 Platt St., Rochester, N. Y° 








POSTPAID 
PE MRO TEP 
HEIDER ataury LADDERS 
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FOSHEE LUMBER CO. 
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Southern Pine Lumber 
MONTGOMERY, ALA. 


Specializing in 1/2x6 Poplar 
SHED STOCK Bevel Siding-- 
and BOARDS Mouldings 
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West Coast Products 


William Schuette Company 


New York 
Office—4i East 42d St. 





PITTSBURGH, PA. 





Coast Strikes 


New Difficulties on Columbia 
Near Settlement 


PorTLAND, Ore., May 3.—Peace is believed 
near in the logging and lumber industry in this 
area, after some ten days of troubles which 
saw six thousand loggers and mill hands thrown 
out of work because of strikes in some mills, 
and shutdowns of several logging camps that 
resulted in the closing of other mills. 

Counter charges have flown back and forth 
between employers and employees, but when 
they are boiled down to cases, the dispute 
developed over disagreement as to points in 
union contracts. The operators recently raised 
wages in camps and mills by 10 percent. Peace 
hopes are now centered on a proposal that all 
operations resume on the new wage scale with 
other points, such as hiring hall operation, to 
be settled by arbitration binding on both 
groups. The hiring hall issue has been one of 
the main “stickers” in the dispute. Leaders 
on both sides expect operations to resume not 
later than May 12. 


Workers Accept Compromise 


Loncvrew, WasH., May 4.—Union employees 
of the Long-Bell Lumber Co. have voted, by a 
margin of seven-to-one, to accept a compromise 
agreement on wages and working conditions, 
according to an announcement here by C. A. 
Taylor, secretary of the Longview district coun- 
cil, Lumber & Sawmill Workers Union. The 
agreement calls for a 12%4-cent hourly wage in- 
crease. The proposal, according to Mr. Tay- 
lor, is similar to that accepted by Weyerhaeuser 
Timber Co. woods and mill employees several 
weeks ago, and brings the basic rate of the two 
companies to the same level, Long-Bell having 
been paying 5 cents less than Weyerhaeuser for 
the last two years. The agreement also pro- 
vides for a five-day week, it was announced. 


Shingle Strike Is Settled 


Hoovram, Wasu., May 1.—The Robert Gray 
Shingle Co. plant here, closed for several weeks 
as a result of the shingle workers’ strike, has 
resumed operations under the new blanket work- 
ing agreement and wage increase negotiated for 
the entire Pacific Northwest shingle industry. 
The shingle increase is retroactive to April 1. 
The agreement provides for an increase of 7%4 
cents an hour for common labor, giving a mini- 
mum wage for the industry of 67% cents an 
hour, said by union officials here to be the high- 
est minimum scale in any woodworking indus- 
try. Sawyers will get an increase of 3 cents 
to 30 cents for sawing vertical grades. and 2 
cents to 24 cents for lower grades. Packers 
will be raised 3 cents to 21 cents for all grades. 


o 
Box Plants Seek Peace with 
eye 
Striking Employees 

Tacoma, Wasu., May 1.—A conference be- 
tween striking box plant workers and operators, 
held here Fridav at the office of the Tacoma 
council, Sawmill & Timber Workers’ Union, 
with Michael E. Sherman, United States com- 
missioner of conciliation. presiding, failed to 
reach an agreement satisfactory to both sides. 

Operators offered 7%4 cents an hour wage in- 
crease, with working conditions to remain as of 
March 31, and asked that the proposition be 
submitted to a vote of each plant’s union mem- 
bers. The mnion demands a 10-cent an hour in- 
crease and new working agreements. 

Three plants in this district have been closed 
a month hecause of the strike. They are Sizer 
Co., of Tacoma, and the Brew Manufacturing 
Co. and the Spruce Veneer Package Co., both 
of Puyallup. 

Operators contend they can not meet the union 
demands, because it is impossible to pass along 
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Being Settled 


to the consumer the raise in production cost, 
due to stiff competition for shooks and staves 
from other territories, They say this year’s 
business already has been lost. The men con- 
tend the old scale, providing minimum pay of 
40 cents for women and 45 cents for men, is too 
far under the existing scales of other branches 
of the forest products industry. 


Woods Wages Increased by 


New Brunswick 


FREDERICTON, N. B., May 3.—The average 
rate of wages to be paid by lumber operators 
for cutting, peeling, yarding and hauling is in- 
creased from $31 a month to $40, with a mini- 
mum of $34, replacing the previous $27, in an 
order issued by the New Brunswick Forest 
Operations Commission. This order, effective 
on May 1, also establishes an average of $40 
a month for piecework, and a minium of $34, 
The new scale of wages shows an increase of 
nearly 30 percent on the average, and 26 per- 
cent in the minimum. Employers must also 
provide board or pay 50 cents more a day. 
Commenting on the order, Hon. F. W. Pirie, 
New Brunswick minister of mines, said: 

It is tremendously gratifying to me and to 
the Government that conditions in the lum- 
ber industry have so improved as to justify 
such a material advance in wages. In our 
endeavor to stimulate forest operations we 
have been much concerned with the inter- 
ests of labor. Advancing prices for lumber 
place the industry in a very favorable posi- 
tion, and it is right that workers should 
share equitably in the fruits of their labor. 


Increases Total 12!/> Cents 


CHEHALIS, WasH., May 1—A 7% cent an 
hour wage increase for employees of the Car- 
lisle Lumber Co., at Onalaska, near here, was 
announced this week by C. W. Dingess, treas- 
urer of the company. He said that the increase, 
which affects some 425 company employees, 
boosted the monthly payroll to approximately 
$68,000. The increase is retroactive to April 1. 
Since Feb. 1, the company has announced wage 
increases totaling 12%4 cents an hour. 


Boommen and Rafters. Return 


to Their Jobs 


Tacoma, WasuH., May 1.—Wheels began 
turning again Monday at full speed in mills and 
camps in this district idle or curtailed through 
a log shortage brought about by a strike of 
members of the Boommen & Rafters Union, 
which reached an agreement with operators late 
last Saturday. An estimated 4,000 men in camps 
and several Tacoma mills were affected. 

The boom men had sought payment of a $7.50 
wage for a “tide day,” which would run about 
six hours. The settlement allows them $7 a day 
for whatever kind of day is worked. The-agree- 
ment provides that the regular day shifts, where 
conditions permit of continuous daylight work, 
will be of eight hours. On booms with irregu- 
lar hours, due to tidal effects, the day is to 
average seven hours over a calendar month. 
For work between the hours of 4 p. m. and 4 
a. m., when work must be done by floodlights, 
the day is to be six hours. The employers had 
offered $7 for an eight-hour day. 

The agreement is retroactive to April 1, and 
is to run for one year. It provides for the 
setting up of a joint board to consider all griev- 
ances and differences of interpretation that may 
arise under the agreement. 

Boom men here stated that settlement of the 
Tacoma situation will lead to similar settle- 
ments in Seattle, Grays Harbor and other Pa- 
cific Northwest lumbering centers. 

Announcement of the agreement was made 














by L. W. Garrison, chairman of the boom men’s 
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negotiating committee, and was confirmed by 
James G. Dickson, chairman of the operators’ 
committee. The employers’ committee included 
Corydon Wagner, James Dempsey, Lawrence 
Aus and Richard Sallee. Others on the union 
committee included Monty Devereaux, Leslie 
Cadieu, Carl Murray and Fred Adams. 


Farmer-Loggers Form Own 


Union for Protection 


DutuTtTH, Minn., May 3.—Organization of 
the Farmers’ Protective Association by the 
farmers of northeastern Minnesota engaged in 
logging during a part of the year, in order to 
present a united front against alleged coercion 
by the Timber Worker’s Union, is announced 
by F. T. Ronkainen, Kettle River. The pur- 
pose is to prevent the Timber Workers’ Union 
from beating up farmers and destroying their 
property. 

“We also,” says Mr. Ronkainen, “insist that 
we have the right to work if we feel like it, 
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and since the Timber Workers Union refuses 
to issue membership cards for us, we will have 
our own union.” 





National B/L Convention to Be 
Held in Los Angeles 


Los ANGELES, CALIF., May 3.—This city will 
be the scene of the forty-fifth annual conven- 
tion of the United States Building and Loan 
League, Oct. 6-8, with an anticipated attendance 
of 1,500 executives of the savings, building and 
loan associations and cooperative banks in all 
the States. The meeting will precede by a 
week the national gatherings of three other 
trade associations in thrift and mortgage finan- 
cing, the American Bankers’ Association, Amer- 
ican Life Convention and the Mortgage Bank- 
ers’ Association, all of which will be held the 
week of October 11. The National Associa- 
tion of Real Estate Boards has its convention 
scheduled for two weeks after the building and 
loan people’s. 


Bank’s New Building Resplendent 
in Wood 


BirMINGHAM, ALA., May 5.—Throughout the 
new home of the Bank for Savings & Trusts, 
recently opened in Birmingham, abound authen- 
tic reproductions of masterpieces of the car- 
penter’s and cabinet maker’s art that would 
thrill the heart of any friend of lumber. First 
to strike the eye is the imposing white face, of 
pine, with its massive, straight-lined columns. 
Two hand-made mahogany doors, with dia- 
mond-shaped panes in the centers, form the 
main entrance. On entering the bank one is 
struck by the absence of the usual steel grill- 
work. Instead, the bank activities are entered 
behind a group of fixtures which form an 
island in the center of the banking floor. The 
counters across which the money passes, pro- 
vide arm and package rests for customers as 
well as ample working space for the tellers. 
These fixtures are made of selected southern 
yellow poplar, finished in white, or red birch, 
in antique mahogany finish. Birch is also used 
for the desk work in the rear, for tuckaway 
tables, and for the railing of the enclosure 
where officers have their desks. 





Customers do not have to stand while writing 
checks or filling out deposit slips. Instead, on 
either side of the island, are massive tables of 
oak, themselves reproductions of early Amer- 
ican furniture, surrounded by ladderback chairs, 
at which the bank’s patrons seat themselves 
to make out their deposit slips or checks. 

Radiators are encased in beautifully carved 
Jacobean chests of oak, which are objects to 
delight the eye of anyone who loves the nat- 
ural beauty of wood, and the dignity of mas- 
ter craftsmanship in carving. 

Two fine old antique benches stand on either 
side of the entrance doors, while two excellent 
examples of early tilt-top butterfly tables are 
part of the furnishings, as is also a grand- 
father’s clock. 

“Lumbermen of Birmingham were delighted 
that wood was so extensively used in the finish- 
ing and equipping of this bank,” said James 
H. Eddy, manager of the Kaul Lumber Co., 
and one of the best known men in the lumber 
industry of the South. 


Looking out from front of main banking room—showing "Greatest expanse of 17th Century woodwork 
(reproduced in pine) to be found in America," according to Walter Willett, bank president 
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Yard Was Developed Along Care- 
fully Planned Lines 


The retail lumber and building mate- 
rial firm of John H. Myers & Son, York, 
Pa., has a long and substantial business 
record. The company’s plant itself is a 
worthy exponent and materialization of 
its standing and its reputation for serv- 
ice; and it is one this writer would rec- 
ommend confidently for study by any 
dealer preparing to build a new top-flight 
retail yard. Naturally, this yard has been 
developed to suit its own setting and its 
own type of business, and so probably 
would not lend itself to exact reproduc- 
tion elsewhere. But the principles of ef- 
ficiency in layout, the skill with which 
the buildings have been designed, both 
for their own purposes and in relation to 
each other, the quality of construction, 
and the handsome appearance of the 
working areas and of the sales displays 
would afford almost any prospective yard 
builder days of profitable study. 

Some time ago the company had an un- 
usual amount of bad luck; suffering two 
major fires within a few weeks. Fortu- 
nately neither the office nor the display 
building was touched, and some of the 
warehouses escaped. The plant has been 
rebuilt substantially as it was, save that 
everything suggested by engineering 
science has been added to prevent future 
fires; sprinkling systems, fire walls, fire 
doors and estate fences. The planing 
mill is especially notable for its exact use 
of space and the abundance of light. In 
addition to the usual lines of millwork, 
the company produces bars, refrigerated 
showcases for markets, and the like. 

The company office and the separate 
display building, fronting on a residence 
street, are fully in keeping with their 
neighbors. The mill and yard are to the 
rear, scarcely visible from the street. Mr. 
Myers has long believed in displays as 
devices for making sales. Pictures do 


fairly well; but a person who is forming 
a house plan in his mind always finds 
that actually seeing the details, in full size 
and correctly finished, will tell him in- 


stantly much more than he can gather 
with much labor from pictures or from 
descriptions. So, an important part of 
the sales equipment of the company is the 
display building. 

This is much more than a series of 
rooms, although it is that. It is a sepa- 
rate building, erected solely for the pur- 
pose. The large front windows are of 
comparatively small panes, as may be 
seen in an accompanying photograph. 
The show space back of the windows is 
quite deep, making groupings of displays 
possible. Inside the front door the visi- 
tor sees a colonial exterior, extending 
clear across the lobby; and inside this 
front are a series of rooms finished in ex- 
act copies of famous English and co- 
lonial millwork. The company went to 
the trouble of finding a plasterer who 
knew how to follow the correct historical 





Front of display building, John H. Myers 
& Son; exterior and interior are equally 
attractive 





LEFT 


A veteran truck, re- 
tired from road duty, 
is used as a platform 


and landing field for 


gravity rolls 


RIGHT 
Office of John H. 
Myers & Son, York, 
Pa., has impressive 
front, with attractive 
entrance. Note em- 
bellishments of frel- 
lises, shrubbery and 
well-kept parkway 
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as 


John H. Myers (at left) and his son Robert, 


in front of office 


methods of troweling. The purpose was 
to give this millwork a faithful and com- 
plete setting. Mr. Myers thinks that 
millwork is a highly important part of a 
building, that design is no less important 
than quality in millwork, and that these 
displays even if they do not sell precisely 
the things shown will none the less aid 
him in his purpose of popularizing good 
architecture and high quality in building. 
Practically everything going into the 
construction of a house is shown in the 
building, which is open, in charge of an 
attendant, every working day. 

The yard has been laid out for proper 
storage, and also for efficient handling of 
stock from the car and to the truck. An 
elevated siding makes possible the use 
of gravity rolls. There are no blind pock- 
ets nor dead-end alleys, and no bottle- 
necks where trucks get blocked. 


York is a wealthy city, surrounded by 
one of the best agricultural areas in the 
country. This part of Pennsylvania is 
known for its “plain people”; Mennon- 
ites and Amish who are famous for their 
thrift and farming skill. There is ample 
building money in the city, and Mr. 
Myers states that he has been able to 
get his customers financed without using 
the facilities of the FHA. More than 
50 houses were built in York-during the 
season of 1936. 
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Flashes From the Building “Ticker” 


Speaker Protests Drastic Re- 


strictions on Lumber 


Orrawa, Ont., May 3.—J. Leclair, of To- 
ronto, manager of the White Pine Bureau, 
told an Ottawa service club that restrictions 
against the use of lumber in home building in 
Toronto, Montreal and Ottawa were far more 
severe than in Great Britain or even in the 
United States. The lumber industry, he said, 
was being slowly strangled in this country “be- 
cause of our refusal to accept products of that 
industry, within our own bounds.” It was es- 
sential home markets for lumber be developed, 
he said. 

It was stated at the offices of the Montreal 
Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association that 
the restrictions referred to were not in the 
Home Improvement plan itself, nor in the Do- 
minion Housing Act, but in the building by- 
laws of the big cities of the Dominion. 

“They are ridiculously severe on lumber,” was 
the comment. “The use of lumber is prohibited 
in many kinds of construction in cities like 
Montreal, Toronto and Ottawa, when there is 
really no cause for it. The fire hazard is not 
much greater with good lumber than with 
other materials—it is the contents of buildings 
that burn. It would be much better if more 
restrictions were placed on the use of second- 
hand lumber which some contractors use and 
which is not fit for a pig-sty. They could 
ease up a little on the restrictions put on lum- 
ber, for the present severe regulations in the 
big cities are hurting the industry.” 


Model Home Is Featured 


KenosHa, Wis., May 3.—A model home 
constructed by Kenosha Post No. 31 of the 
American Legion was the feature of the 1937 
Kenosha Home Show, sponsored by the Legion 
at the Eagles’ Club. It was of French Pro- 
vincial architecture, completely air-conditioned, 
and represented the most highly approved con- 
struction methods. The Home Show this year 
was the largest ever staged in Kenosha. Fea- 
tured were home construction materials and 
methods, furnishings, maintenance, etc. Among 
the more than 60 exhibitors were the Kenosha 
Lumber Co., Johns-Manville, Southport Lum- 
ber Co., and Independent Roofing Co. 


Explains New Act for Loan-Aid 


in Flood Areas 


Wasuincton, D. C., May 3.—Federal Hous- 
ing Administrator Stewart McDonald has is- 
sued the following statement regarding signing 
of the Flood Relief Bill by President Roose- 
velt: 

The President’s signing of the Act re- 
cently passed by Congress amending Title I 
of the National Housing Act authorizes the 
Federal Housing Administrator to insure 
banks and other financial institutions against 
losses which they may sustain as a result 
of loans made by them to owners and lessees 
of real estate for the restoration, rehabilita- 
tion, rebuilding, and replacement of improve- 
ments on such real property and equipment 
and machinery thereon which were damaged 
or destroyed by the recent flood in the Ohio 
Valley. While the Act was passed, particu- 
larly, in order to render relief in connection 
with this catastrophe, it is broad enough to 
cover other catastrophes, such as _ earth- 
quakes, conflagrations, tornadoes, cyclones, 
hurricanes, and floods which may hereafter 
occur during the years 1937, 1938 and 1939. 

The loans, to be eligible for insurance, must 
comply with such terms and conditions as 
the Administrator may prescribe. The Fed- 
eral Housing Administration is issuing regu- 
lations in connection with these loans. These 
regulations follow the same general plan 
which has been used in connection with mod- 
ernization and repair loans. 

The insurance is, by the terms of the Act, 








limited to twenty percent of the total amount 
of loans made by a financial institution for 
flood purposes, with the provision, however, 
that any insurance reserve which may have 
been accumulated by the financial institu- 
tion in connection with repair and modern- 
ization loans is applicable to the payment of 
losses in connection with flood loans. The 
Act provides that the total of all insurance 
under its provisions, together with insurance 
under the modernization and repair program, 
shall not be in excess of $100,000,000. It is 
understood that there is about $15,000,000 of 
the original authorization unused, which will 
enable the Administrator to insure loans up 
to approximately $75,000,000. 





Chicago Builders Organize 
for Higher Standards 


A new organization, the Chicago Chapter of 
Certified Building Contractors Association, on 
the evening of May 4 held a banquet and rally 
in the Stevens Hotel, this city, for the purpose 
of introducing its aims to contractors and 
others affiliated with building construction. 
About 200 attended. The Chicago chapter is 
the first unit of the new association, which has 
elected officers and adopted temporary by-laws. 
The purpose of the organization is to establish 
and maintain, through inspection, uniform 


Amendment to Code Forbids 
Imitation Brick Walls 


ATLANTic City, N. J., May 3.—Use of imi- 
tation brick for exterior wall coverings of 
buildings in Atlantic City is prohibited under 
an amendment to the local city building ordi- 
nance made by the City Commission here April 
22. The building code, it is reported, will be 
altered so that no exterior wall coverings shall 
be used for frame buildings unless they are 
reinforced or backed with a recognized vege- 
table fibre insulation board of at least one-half 
inch thickness on asphalt sidings; provided, 
however, that all the shingles made of cement 
and asbestos fibres, regardless of thickness, 
may be used. Mayor White said that the fire 
department had reported that imitation brick 
used for exterior walls was highly inflammable. 


Interesting Adaptation of 
Wood to Modernistic Design 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA., May 3.—The accompany- 
ing photograph shows a house of modernistic 
type located at Ponte Vedra, Jacksonville 
Beach, built entirely of wood. The exterior 
walls are covered with 3x6 T&G horizontal 
weatherboarding, all joints being white-leaded 
and sanded before painting, which gives the ap- 





All-wood house of modernistic design, located at Ponte Vedra, Jacksonville Beach, Fla. 


standards of construction practice for the pro- 
tection of contractors, architects, dealers, fi- 
nancing institutions and the buying public. The 
officers are J. C. Jensen, president; Paul Jen- 
sen, vice president, E, E. Fredrickson, treas- 
urer; and A. R. Peterson, secretary. Directors 
are Henry Timmerman, Henry Schillmoeller 
and Thorleif Larsen. 

Toastmaster for the occasion was H. Merle 
Smith, of the Weyerhaeuser Sales Co. Mr. 
Smith endorsed the association and its ideals, 
and stated that its guarantee of good perform- 
ance on the part of its members, and its cer- 
tification of a finished building, can have the 
same significance to the buying public as the 
stamp, “sterling” on silver ware. 

Harry Bishop, of the Bishop Lumber Co., 
related some of the problems of the retail 
lumber and building material business, and sug- 
gested ways in which the new organization 
could be helpful. 

Other speakers were Carl E. Heimbrodt, 
member of the American Institute of Archi- 
tects; Charles E, Gawnee, president Illinois 
Master Plumbers’ Association; Bruce Wilson, 
F.H.A.; and Gerhardt Meyne, general con- 
tractor. Mr. Heimbrodt said that the crafts- 
manship awards, which had fallen into disuse 
during the depression, have been revived by the 
Chicago chapter of A.I.A., and should prove 
helpful in serving the aims of the association. 

Membership is open to general contractors 
and others who fulfill certain requirements with 
regard to the employment of several classes 
of building trades labor. Members on an affili- 
ate basis will include architects, sub-contract- 
ors, dealers, financing institutions, and other 
groups identified with construction. 


pearance of a full masonry job. The house was 
designed by Architect Kenyon W. Drake, for 
Paul Rinehold, and was built by Telfair Stock- 
ton & Co., developers for National Lead Co., of 
New York. All materials, including Brooks- 
Scanlon grade-marked lumber, were supplied by 
the Foley Lumber Co. of this city. 





Lumbermen Seek Amendment 


of Building Code 


CINCINNATI, May 3.—Determination to cure 
a defect in the Cincinnati building code, which 
lumbermen claim is a discrimination against the 
use of wood in factory and warehouse con- 
struction, was evinced tonight at the annual 
meeting of the Cincinnati Lumbermen’s Club. 
Speakers said that the defect had existed since 
1927 when the code was made but for some 
reason no one had taken the trouble to urge 
a remedy. 

Harold Riemeyer, of the Harry Riemeyer 
Lumber Co., was named chairman of a com- 
mittee to get action. A study will be made of 
the code, and the National Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association will be called upon to aid 
the lumbermen in placing the matter before the 
city council. It is claimed that unless the code 
is changed the wood industry will be cut out 
of bidding on any factory or warehouse con- 
— in the future at Cincinnati and sub- 
urbs. 

The city council recently repealed an ordi- 
nance which prevented the reconstruction of 
buildings, including homes, in the flooded areas 
of Cincinnati. This ordinance, though tem- 


porary in its effect, being operative only until 
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Aug. 10 of this year, had stopped sale of lum- 
ber and slowed up construction in all lines, Re- 
peal of the ordinance opened the way to relief 
but the hostile building code barred the use of 
wood in best paying contracts. It is probable 
that a committee of lumbermen will go before 
the council soon and demand action in a re- 
vision of the code so as to give lumber interests 
a look-in. 

E. G. Garties, district sales manager of the 
Stearns Coal & Lumber Co., was elected presi- 
dent of the Lumbermen’s Club. 


Residential Costs Up Less 


Than Ten Percent 


New York, May 3.—Residential building 
costs have increased less than 10 percent dur- 
ing the past year in a majority of the cities 
in the United States. This was indicated in a 
study just completed by the statistical depart- 
ment of the American Radiator Co. 

Figures obtained through the Federal Home 
Loan Bank Board on the cost of an identical 
six-room house in various cities showed 56 
cities in which costs were less than 10 percent 
higher during the first three months of this 
year as compared with the first three months 
of last year and 11 cities in which the increase 
was more than that. 

Statistics from the United States Bureau of 
Labor Statistics indicated that the average cost 
per family of new dwellings was $4,073 in 1936 
as compared with $3,759 in 1935, an increase 
of 8.4 percent. 

Other statistics from the same source showed 
an increase of 6.5 in the costs of building ma- 
terials between January 1936 and January 1937, 
and an increase of 15.1 in labor costs for build- 
ing, based on the costs of individual contracts. 








Residence Construction Costs 


Following are index numbers of construction 
costs (based on 1926-9 averages as 100), com- 
piled by E. H. Boeckh & Associates (Inc.), 
Cincinnati, Ohio, covering residences, frame 


and brick: 
1926-29 1935 1936April 
Area Avg. Avg. Avg. 1937 
Atlanta— Frame. 82.7 68.4 68.4 82.7 
Brick.. 87.0 72.4 72.4 88.4 
Baltimore— Frame.107.2 80.0 80.9 85.7 
Brick..112.0 85.5 85.8 90.4 
Boston— Frame.116.3 91.2 87.9 104.9 
Brick..120.3 97.6 94.2 111.6 
Chicago— Frame.109.2 91.5 97.2 105.5 
Brick..114.2 97.9 102.9 110.4 
Cincinnati— Frame.100.5 86.4 84.5 97.9 
Brick..105.0 92.3 89.9 103.4 
Cleveland— Frame.107.2 87.6 91.7 100.7 
Brick..113.4 94.5 98.8 111.9 
Dallas— Frame.112.8 82.8 82.5 90.4 
Brick..115.8 88.9 87.1 95.9 
Detroit— Frame.103.3 78.1 80.6 90.4 
Brick..108.4 83.4 85.9 96.6 
Minneapolis— Frame. 92.8 82.7 88.6 101.0 
Brick... 98.2 88.6 93.6 106.3 
New Orleans— Frame. 93.3 76.2 173.4 83.8 
Brick.. 96.3 81.3 78.8 87.1 
New York— Frame.133.3 92.2 96.4 104.9 
Brick. .138.4 92.5 101.8 109.6 
Philadelphia— Frame.100.3 85.4 88.7 92.4 
Brick..100.7 91.9 95.5 98.9 
Pittsburgh— Frame.113.3 84.1 92.8 108.6 
Brick..118.8 90.5 100.4 116.0 
St. Louis— Frame.118.6 91.6 91.0 98.0 
Brick..121.1 99.7 99.1 106.0 
San Francisco— Frame. 87.7 84.1 86.5 95.8 
Brick... 93.7 91.6 95.6 101.3 
Seattle— Frame. 84.5 81.1 79.8 85.7 
Brick.. 92.2 88.6 86.5 97.0 





Leases California Sawmill 

San Francisco, Catir., May 1.—The Susan- 
ville (Calif.) Lumber Co.’s mill, originally 
erected for sawing cedar for production of lead 
pencils, is reported put under new lease by the 
New Mexico Lumber & Timber Co., of Ber- 
nalillo, N. M. The operators will make im- 
mediate preparations for a full season of lum- 
bering this year as a complete sawmill. It 
's reported the Red River Lumber Co. has con- 
tracted to supply logs: Stanley Hodgeman, of 
tne New Mexican concern, reported the new 
)*tivities, 
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New Lumber Terminal Planned 
for Port Newark 


Newakk, N. J., May 3.—Plans for a water- 
front lumber terminal on the south side of 
Newark Channel, Port Newark, to handle 50,- 
000,000 feet of lumber annually, were disclosed 
in press reports here April 22. Quoting state- 
ments by Mayor Ellenstein, of Newark, and 
Raymond Dempsey, supervisor of the port, the 
reports stated that the city will lease three 
waterfront acres to an unnamed lumber syndi- 
cate at an annual rental of $1,500 an acre. 

Mr. Dempsey stated that the lease will run 
for fifteen years, and that A. R. Hall, of Engle- 
wood, N. J., representative of lumber interests, 
had advised that $20,000 would be spent imme- 
diately for a storage shed and other facilities, 
and an additional $65,000 in later construction. 

Other lumber interests in the same area pay 
rentals from $737 to $966 per acre per year, 
it was said, and make no returns to the city 
for dockage and wharfage. The new lessee 
agrees to pay these latter charges, estimated at 
about $17,000 a year. 





Retailers Oppose Starting of 


Trenton Lumber Terminal 


TRENTON, N. J., May 3.—Lease of a tract 
272 feet by 220 feet of the city’s Marine Ter- 
minal as a wholesale lumber depot, proposed 
early in April by A. K, Leuckel & Co., Tren- 
ton millwork and lumber firm, is opposed in a 
brief just filed with the city council by the 
Mercer County Materialmen’s Association, 
said to represent 87 percent of the county re- 
tailers handling 93 percent of county lumber 
business. 

The lease by the Leuckel company would be 
made in the name of the Mercer Lumber & 
Supply Co., for one year, at a rental of $1,000 
with option to renew for a second year, grant- 
ing of it being urged on the ground that it 
would increase the volume of lumber movement 
through the port substantially over its present 
average of 2,000,000 feet annually. 

Stanley Hutchinson, president of the oppos- 
ing group, stated in the brief that the proposed 
arrangement would result in all other wholesale 
lumber ‘yards here decreasing their normal 
stocks, when completely stocked yards are nec- 
essary to a community; that the city would 
lose personal property taxes because of such 
reductions in inventories; that it would reduce 
employment in other lumber yards, and that it 
would create an undesirable, highly competitive 
condition in the wholesale field. 





Newark Busy Handling Receipts 
from West Coast 


Newark, N. J., May 3.—Shipments of lum- 
ber received at Port Newark during April ran 
to more than 50,000,000 feet, and West Coast 
lumber ships are coming in to the port at 
the rate of four or five a week, according to 
lumber interests here. Commitments call for 
receipt of another 50,000,000 feet within thirty 
days from this date. Transportation out of the 
port by rail and truck is keeping pace with 
water deliveries, it was said, so that retail 
yards in this vicinity now have supplies to meet 
builders’ demands. Of the outward shipments, 
70 percent is going out by motor truck, and 30 
percent by rail’ Trucks are operating over a 
radius of 75 miles in some instances, carrying 
lumber to local points and southern New York 
counties. Rail shipments for the most part 
are to south Jersey and Pennsylvania. 





Hymeneal 


TERRY-VALDEN—Sidney N. Terry, asso- 
ciated with his father, Isiah Terry, in oper- 
ating the Terry Lumber Co. (Inc.) in Bethel, 
Conn., was recently married to Helen R. 
Valden of Norwalk. Mr. and Mrs. Terry are 
living in Brookfield. 





Long Leaf Is 
Unsurpassed 


for substructures and framing— 
wherever extreme loads are to be 
supported and stresses resisted— 
where dependability and durabil- 
ity are required. 


The “Zimmerman” brand gives j 
your customers the cream of the 
Long Leaf—Dimension that's 
straight and strong—Timbers that 
will carry the loads and resist 
decay. 








Let us prove that it is more profit- 
able for your customers—and for 
you—to stock 


ZIMMERMAN 
LONG LEAF YELLOW PINE 
DIMENSION and TIMBERS 
Lignasan Treated Lumber 

















JA BENTLEY LUMBER CO. 


ZIMMERMAN. LA. 











DOUGLAS FIR 


Dimension, Timbers, 
Long Joists, Railroad 
and Mine Lumber. 


TRIO LUMBER COo.= 


EUGENE, OREGON 








Direct Importers of 


BALSA WOOD 


Primavera, Rosewood, Mahogany, 
Guanacaste, Cedar -- Logs 


F.C. LUTHI & CO., ite Batter Bite: 


HOTEL BENSON 


PORTLAND'S 


Most Distinctive 
Hotel 
Conveniently lo- 
cated to Banking, 
Business and 
Amusement Cen- 


ters of City. 


All rooms with 
bath, $2.50 and up. 


R. K. KELLER 
and W. E. BOYD, 
Managing 
Directors 


ROSS FINNEGAN, 


Manager 

















7 MIXED CARS 
CREOSOTEO & 
UNTREATED ITEMS 


Get your share of fence profits 
this year with Diamond “C” Black- 
pine Creosoted Posts. 


Most farmers already know that 
Creosoted Posts pay for them- 
selves in longer life and elimina- 
tion of fence troubles. 


You can order the posts you'll 
need in a Colfax Mixed Car along 
with other pressure treated items 
of Creosoted Lumber, Timbers, 
Poles or Piling—and untreated 
Yard and Shed Stock, Mouldings, 
etc. 
Write TODAY for full informa- 
tion about Colfax Lumber Prod- 
ucts—and this unusual Mixed 
Car Service. 


REOSOTING|O. 





Mid, 





Let Us Supply Your 


NORTH 
CAROLINA 
PINE 


in straight or mixed cars—or 


NORTH CAROLINA PINE 
CYPRESS and HARDWOODS 


in mixed cars—or direct shipments by 
water to Baltimore, Philadelphia and 
New York. 





Or you can rely on our Distributing 
Yards at 


BALTIMORE—Brown’s Wharf, foot of 
Broadway, phone—Wolfe 
ELIZABETH. N. J.—1ll S. Front St.. 


phone—Elizabeth 2-0600. 


BROOELYN—First St. and Gowanus 
Canal—phone Main—4-7417. 


PHILADELPHIA — 1121 N. Delaware 
Ave., phone Regent—93 


Tell us what you need—and let us give 
you full information about our products 
and unusual service. 


FOREMAN - BLADES LUMBER CO. 


ELIZABETH CITY, N. C. 
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Timber Supply and Equipment Insure 
High Quality Product 


MontcomMery, ALA., May 3.—The numerous 
lumber buyers who have visited this section 
within recent months have been impressed with 
the facilities offered them by two plants near 
Montgomery, operated under separate corporate 
names, but with the same ownership and of- 
ficial personnel—the Coosa River Lumber Cor- 
poration, Wetumpka, Ala., and the Alabama 
River Lumber Co., Montgomery. The official 
personnel of the two companies is as follows: 

President—Lee H. Shepherd. 

Vice President—Marshall C. Shepherd. 

Secretary-Treasurer—Scott Shepherd. 


The general office of the two companies is 
in the Shepherd Building, Montgomery, from 
which point all sales are handled. 

Sonce the purchase, in 1935, from the Coosa 
County Lumber Co. of the plant at Wetumpka, 
the new owner, the Coosa River Lumber Cor- 
poration, has made extensive improvements 
there and brought the plant up to date in every 
particular. The plant is equipped with a circu- 
lar sawmill, resaw, timber sizer, matchers 
and modern dry kiln. With a long-time timber 
supply ahead of it, including large stands of 
original growth of both shortleaf and long- 
leaf yellow pine, the plant has a capacity of 
100,000 feet daily. All of the stock that is air- 
dried is treated to prevent sap stain, thus in- 
suring bright lumber at all times. 

The plant of the Alabama River Lumber Co. 
was built in the summer of 1936, with modern 


equipment throughout. Both plants are now 
operating at full capacity and the sales office 
reports a substantial order file. 


All three of the Shepherds having traveled 
for many years and contacted buyers in every 
section of the country, they realize the im- 
portance of good lumber, properly shipped, and 
they are thoroughly acquainted with the needs 
of the trade, whether retail lumber dealer or 
wood-using industry. Thus, they not only in- 
sist on especial care in the manufacture of 
their product, but they see that equal care is 
taken in shipment of the lumber. In making 
requisitions for rolling stock they always de- 
mand from the railroads wood-lined cars and 
will use no other when it is possible to secure 
this type of equipment. By using wood-lined 
cars danger of damage to lumber in transit 
through condensation is avoided and the lumber 
arrives in cleaner and better condition. 

With a long-time supply of timber available, 
lumber well manufactured and properly sea- 
soned, with air-dried stock treated to prevent 
stain, and with especial care taken in ship- 
ment, these companies offer to the trade just 
the service for which many buyers are 
searching, and Coosa River and Alabama 
River promise to become names familiar to 
buyers of good lumber everywhere, thus car- 
rying on in the trade the traditions of the 
Shepherd name and reputation for quality and 
service. 


Protests Change Ordered in Intercoastal 
‘Effective Date Rule” 


SEATTLE, WasH., May 1.—A _ request for 
suspension of the change in the “effective date 
rule” published by members of the Intercoastal 
Steamship Freight Association and the Calmar 
Steamship Corp., has been made by the West 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association. The change 
is published to become effective May 10. The 
association’s request for suspension is made 
upon recommendation of its general maritime 
committee, which holds that there should be 
no change made in the rules and regulations 
affecting the shipment of lumber while the 
matter is under general investigation by the 
U. S. Maritime Commission. 

The rule published as effective May 10 pro- 
vides for the rate to be charged that is in effect 
on the date cargo is loaded. Unjust advant- 
ages will be given one lumber shipper over the 
other by the force of the ruling, according to 
the WCLA general maritime committee. They 
cite the following example as evidence: 

Shipper A is located at Tacoma, Wash., 
shipper B at Olympia, Wash. Each has a 
million feet of lumber to ship, both book 
space at the same time. If three days are re- 
quired to load a million feet of lumber, and 
the ‘boat is ready to be loaded three days 
prior to the effective date, then the rate for 
each shipper may depend on the discretion 
of the steamship company. One shipper, A, 
is given the first chance to load. Shipper B 
loads second. One or the other must lose 
from the rate change, which may be either 
an advance or reduction, even though both 
requested space and were ready to load at 
the same time and on the same vessel. 

Lumber, the general maritime committee 
points out, is usually sold from 30 to 90 days 
prior to shipment. At the time of sale, ship- 
ping space is booked. The committee regards 
it as imperative that, at the time space is booked, 
the rate to be charged should be determined. 

Lumber constitutes more than 50 percent of 
the eastbound intercoastal cargo from Oregon 
and Washington ports to the Atlantic Coast. 
Confusion due to rate changes will necessarily 


have an adverse effect upon marketing, while 
they are being made. 

As an example, a lumber order on the basis 
of the proposed effective date rule could have 
been sold on March 1, with space booked on 
steamer scheduled to commence loading May 4. 
Rate in effect May 4, $13 per M; rate in effect 
May 10, $14 per M. Suppose the steamer 
docked three days late and required ten days 
to complete loading, what rate of freight should 
the shippers use? Under the present rule, $13 
for the entire parcel. Under the proposed rule, 
$13 on lumber loaded prior to May 10; $14 on 
the balance. 





Export Rate to Lake Charles Cut 


New Or.eans, La., May 3.—Authority to 
establish a 14 cent rate on lumber in carloads 
from Ferriday, La., to Lake Charles, regard- 
less of the long and short clause of the Inter- 
state Commerce Act, has been granted to the 
Missouri Pacific by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission on export or coastwise shipments. 
The rate has been 15% cents. This authoriza- 
tion equalizes the port of Lake Charles with 
New Orleans, by establishing the same rate. 
No other points in Louisiana are affected by 
the new Ferriday rate. Port officials of Lake 
Charles represented that the equalization asked 
would result in largely increasing the volume 
of traffic through that port. The Illinois Cen- 
tral and the Texas & Pacific have a 14 cent 
rate from Ferriday to New Orleans. 





FERTILIZER PRICES—measured in terms 0! 
plant-food units and then compared with the 
general trend of all prices—have declined con- 
sistently for 40 years. Relatively, fertilizers 
now cost just about half as much as in 1880, 
according to a report of the Bureau of Chem- 
istry and Soils. 
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Forty Employees Are Dined at 
End of Study Course 


LoNGviEW, WASH., May 1.—Forty employees 
of the Weyerhaeuser Timber Co., who recently 
completed eight months study of a special lum- 
10W ber manufacturing course, were guests at a din- o c { he 
ffice ner this week at the Monticello hotel here. 


Speakers included A, L. Raught, general man- 


















eled ager of the company’s Longview division, H. E. 

yery Morgan, assistant manager and S. B. Lewis, 

im- plant superintendent. Mr. Lewis spoke on “In- ; ‘ 
and dustrial Training ;” Mr. Morgan on “Future Every foot of ESSCO lumber is manufactured 
eeds Developments in the Lumber Industry,” and Mr. ‘ aS 

- or Raught on “The General Future of the Lum- with care and precision. 

in- ber Industry.” Arthur Lahey acted as toast- 

> of master. Those attending the dinner were wel- ; : » : 

e is comed by Robert Patnoe, member of the class, The ultimate user is entitled to this kind of lumber. 
king who thanked the officials for making the course 

de- possible. The course was given exclusively for ; 

and | men picked from among employees of the com- ESSCO mills have been making it for over a half 
cure pany’s plant here. 
lined ae century. 
ast | Portable Fishing Boat Made of 

Laminex Plywood It is the customer's guarantee against the many 

— Tacoma, WasH., May 3.—The lightweight, building ills that are directly caused by poor lumber. 
vent portable fishing boat shown in the accompanying 

die. picture was designed and built by Captain Van 

vat Bevers of the Tacoma Fire Department, Van 

— Bevers wanted a boat that he could transport 

easily and quickly when the urge to do a little 2.2 — « 

-_ fishing came to him. He wanted it to be light ESSCO Precision Lumber Since 1879 
ear. enough to carry under his arm and drop into 
f the a stream or lake. Finding nothing that answered 
y and 


ESSCO SOUTHERN PINE 
ESSCO KLAMATH SOFT PINE 
ESSCO HARDWOODS 

ESSCO WEST COAST WOODS 


tal 











while ESSCO OAK FLOORING 

» basis 

| have 

ed on 

fay 4 EXCHANGE SAWMILLS SaALes Co. 
| effect 4a STREET I ‘SRI 
teamer . . 

1 days his purpose, he purchased a supply of Laminex 1111 R. A. Long Building, 
should plywood, fabricated his own craft, and applied KANSAS CITY, MO. 

le, $13 a liberal quantity of paint. The boat is made 

d rule, in two parts, easily fastened together, and it 

$14 on is carried in the rear of a service truck. Months 


of use in both fresh and salt water have proved 
the success of the portable idea, and substan- 
tiated the claims of the manufacturers of 
- Cut Laminex that it resists water and weather 


damage. 
rity to —$—$—$. 
arloat | Asks Florida Forestry Funds 
. Inter- TALLAHASSEE, FLa., May 5.—Under a pro- 


to the posal to the Senate, April 28, the State board 
nmerce of forestry would have $100,000 to spend dur- 
pments. ing the next two fiscal years for the improve- 
thoriza- ment and extension of the State forest and park 


es with § System. The bill, referred to the appropriations QU , Y 
re rate. — Committee, was by Spessard L, Holland, of Bar- 


cted by — ‘Ow. In the preamble, Senator Holland referred ‘ HARDWOODS 


of Lake § ‘0 the establishment by President Roosevelt of . Let us serve as your headquarters 
n asked J the Citizens Conservation Corps as a_perma- = for Band Sawn Hardwoods— 

volume — “ent institution, and the CCC work in Florida’s 

sis Cen- § Parks and forests. 


14 cent 
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Hip 


White Oak, Red Oak, Red Gum, 
Sap Gum. Black Gum, Poplar, 
Magnolia, Beech, Sycamore, etc. 








Starting Diesel Sawmill 


PorTLAND, OreE., May 3.—A, new Diesel- 
rms of § Powered sawmill is one of the latest additions Ste ; drying, surfacing and resawing—and 
vith the J ‘© lumbering in Oregon. The mill is to start can serve you promptly and well. 
ned con- f OPerations May 15, with an_initial capacity of 1 

ertilizers 30,000 board feet a shift, at Central Point, Ore., 
in 1880, 2Md is being built by the Rogue River Sugar 


€ Chem-}) Pine Co. Chauncey Florey and C. H. Davis i ADAMS: EDGAR monrronmiss. 


We have complete facilities for kiln 














are operators. The mill will cut choice south- 
ern Oregon sugar pine. aba 


























REPORT OF CONFERENCE COMMITTEE 


Permanent lumber and other forest-using 
industries are essential to national welfare. 
We recognize the vital relation of forest con- 
servation and renewal to the permanency of 
such industries and their employment. We 
believe that in forest ownership, operation 
and renewal, there should continue to be the 
fullest possible reliance, by the public, upon 
private enterprise and initiative. We be- 
lieve that forest industries should accept the 
responsibility and obligation to cut and pro- 
tect their forest lands so as to provide for 
regrowth, and to reserve immature timber, 
so far as practicable, as a first step toward 
sustained-yield management. We accept the 
continuous production, or sustained-yield, of 
forest resources, as the ultimate objective of 
our industries. To hasten the attainment of 
this objective, we urge effective co-opera- 
tion by State and Federal agencies, including 
the enactment of needed legislation recom- 
mended by the Forest Conservation Confer- 
ence. 

In securing a reasonable, prompt and ade- 
quate solution of our forest problem, this 
program is planned to rely to the maximum 
extent practicable upon private forest owner- 
ship, management and operation, with pub- 
lic action to the extent necessary (a) to re- 
move unreasonable economic obstacles and to 
create reasonably favorable conditions for 
sound private forest management; (b) to de- 
velop a more satisfactory pattern of forest 
ownership among Federal, State and private 
interests. 

By voluntary action of many industry mem- 
bers, experience has been gained in the 
technique of improved forest management. 
The problems implicit in long-term manage- 
ment of forests, and the obstacles now stand- 
ing in the way of continuity of private 
forest ownership, have been set out in sharp 
relief. 

Through joint service upon forest practice 
committees and planning bodies, and in the 
conduct of their operations, representatives 
of public and private forest managing agen- 
cies have demonstrated the desirability of 
co-operation. At the same time, there have 
been confusion, lack of clear and consistent 
policies, duplication of public agencies and 
work, and threat of early termination of the 
activities; all of which emphasize the neces- 
sity for definition of the State and Federal 
share in the forest conservation program. 

Efforts of the State forestry departments 
are being strengthened by Federal support 
and industry conservation activities. 

Public recognition of the public’s own stake 
in forests and its responsibility for its fair 
share of protection, as well as its interest 
in the welfare of forest industries, is the 
greatest present need. Without such recog- 
nition and the public support which should 
follow, there can not be sustained forest pro- 
duction. 

The lumber industry conferees have pre- 
pared the following recommendations, in 
consultation with representatives of other 
forest industries, and with the helpful advice 
of State and Federal foresters and other rep- 
resentatives of the public interest. They 
commend this as a program of action to leg- 
islative bodies and administrative officers, 
Federal and State, to private forest owners 
and operators, individually and in their as- 
sociations, and to the general public. 

Believing this program is in the interest 
alike of the public and of forest industry, 
we ask the active support of other forest in- 
dustry groups, of State foresters, and of Fed- 
eral administrative agencies. 

The objectives of legislative action within 
the States should be: (1) to remove the ob- 
stacles to continuous forest ownership and 
management; (2) to authorize co-operation 
in carrying out this program; (3) to provide 
needed funds. Such public co-operation is 
essential to give private co-operation full 
effect. 

It is recognized that the pattern of forestry 
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Plan of Action on 


Wasurnorton, D. C., April 26—The Forest Conservation Conference 
of private and public representatives, held here April 7 to 9 under the 
auspices of the National Lumber Manufacturers Association, concluded 
with the presentation of a program of forest conservation, which was 
based on reports, submitted by six committees, that had, after discussion 


legislation varies, and that some of the 
recommendations contained herein are law 
in some States. The aim is to have all 
States approach a high standard. 


G. F. JEWETT, Chairman, 
J. B. WOODS, Secretary. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE (No. 1) ON INDUSTRY 
FOREST PRACTICES 


Included in the industry group are farm 
woodlot owners and all individuals, corpora- 
tions etc. engaged in ownership and harvest- 
ing of timber trees for industrial use or dis- 
posal. Business associations, of which such 
persons or corporations are members, may be 
included in this group for certain kinds of 
action. 

1—As demonstrated by the various regional 
forest practice rules, it has been, and is, the 
aim and purpose of industry that all perma- 
nent forest lands cut over be left in favor- 
able condition for restocking. Measures for 
effectuating this objective have been prepared 
as needed in the various regions. 

2—Industry will continue its efforts in fire 
prevention and suppression. 

3—The principle of continuous forest pro- 
duction has been adopted as an objective of 
forest management for individual tracts and 
groups of tracts, and is being put into effect 
as rapidly as conditions justify. 

4—Industry undertakes to study further 
individual forest properties and groups of 
properties with the object of urging applica- 
tion of the principles of selective logging 
and other practices leading toward sustained 
yield where conditions are favorable. 


5—Industry will encourage owners of forest 
growth to require compliance with recognized 
Forest Practice Rules as a condition to be 
included in timber sale contracts. 


6—Industry should continue and expand 
research in manufacture and utilization to 
give stability to operation, improve tech- 
niques and increase usefulness and distribu- 
tion of products. Aggressive trade cam- 
paigns, to maintain and extend wood use, 
are essential. 

7—Industry organizations should continue 
to maintain regional and local forest con- 
servation committees, with advisory members 
fully representative of public forest admin- 
istration. The functions of such committees 
should include all actions necessary to carry 
out the program formulated by the Confer- 
ence. Industry associations or their repre- 
sentative committees should employ compe- 
tent and adequate technical personnel. 


8—Individuals and organizations should aid 
in securing the State and Federal legislation 
recommended, and should carry on sustained 
efforts to inform the public about the prob- 
lems involved and practicable solutions. 


9—The diverse problems in the United 
States call for regional consideration, and 
ofttimes only ones within the jurisdiction of 
the individual States. Industry, through ad- 
vocating better forest protection and favor- 
ing State legislation to bring about better 
protection practices, is earnestly endeavoring 
to bring all operations to a common high 
plane of excellence in forest matters and pro- 
poses to continue such a progressive policy. 


H. A. SMITH, Chairman, 
E. O. SIECKE, Acting, 
Cc. S. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE (No. 2) ON PUBLIC 
TIMBER ACQUISITION AND DISPOSAL 
Forest Acquisition 
1—As part of a comprehensive program, 
designed to insure the satisfactory use of 
forest land for timber production, and with- 
out limiting public ownership for other pur- 
poses, we advocate that national forests be 
extended by purchase where and to the ex- 
tent Federal acquisition is necessary to bring 
about stable forest ownership and encourage 
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and modification, been approved by the Conference. An extensive report 
of the important speeches made at this Conference appeared in the issue 
of April 24, pages 40-44, but committee recommendations were not re- 
ceived in time for inclusion in that issue, and, because of their industry 
importance, they are here reproduced in full: 


private management for continuous timber 
production. 

In making plans for forest acquisition and 
for forest management, it is urged that in 
each State all agencies managing public 
lands co-operate with each other, and with 
private owners, in order that there may be 
joint agreement as to areas purchased and 
suitable co-ordination of effort. The Federal 
Government should in each instance, and in 
advance of acquisition, work out a definite 
plan in consultation with the States and 
private enterprise. 


2—In furtherance of Federal acquisition, 
we recommend that Congress: 


Amend Clarke-McNary Act (as it relates 
to United States’ acceptance of donations of 
forest lands) by permitting United States to 
pay taxes accrued on such lands. 


3—Extend National Forest Land Exchange 
Act (which permits exchange of national 
forest land and timber for other forest land 
within national forest boundaries) to include 
all lands within six miles of the boundaries 
of the national forests as they now exist, 
where this policy is approved by the State. 

4—Enact legislation, when required, to re- 
move limitations in the terms of Federal 
grants, enabling the States to manage, sell 
and exchange (with the Federal Government, 
counties and private owners) land grants for 
the purpose of blocking areas and furthering 
the establishment of sustained-yield units. 


5—We recommend that the Government 
make full use of existing national forest ex- 
change legislation, without limiting its ap- 
plication to 10 percent of the national for- 
est receipts, to encourage private owners 
whose cut-over lands are likely to be ac- 
quired, to leave such lands in suitable condi- 
tion for forest management, and to encour- 
age leaving residual stands. 


Forest Land Acquisition Under the 
Fulmer Act 


6—We recommend that Congress author- 
ize and appropriate $5,000,000 annually for 
ten years under the Fulmer Act for the pur- 
chase of forest lands for State forest pur- 
poses, 


7—And that all States authorize entering 
into Fulmer Act agreements. 


Scope and Methods of State Forest 
Acquisition 


8—We recommend that States provide 
means for acquiring forest lands in regions 
where by agreement between State and pri- 
vate ownership such acquisition is necessary 
for furthering continuous forest production. 


9—That foreclosed tax-delinquent forest 
lands be transferred to State ownership for 
protection and timber production; that to the 
extent practicable such lands be consolidated 
by exchange or purchase for permanent man- 
agement as State forests; and that provision 
be made for restoring to the tax rolls, under 
conditions insuring their continuous produc- 
tion, other areas acquired through tax de- 
linquency, which are not adapted to perma- 
nent State forests. 


Sustained Yield Forest Management 
—Federal 


10—Congress should establish a_ broad 
policy authorizing ‘Co-operative Sustained 
Yield Units,” consisting of national forests, 
other Federal land available for forest man- 
agement, State, county and private forest 
lands, conditioned upon concurrence of all 
parties at interest. 

Congress should enact legislation similar 
to above, authorizing participation of Indian 
forest lands in “Co-operative Sustained Yield 
Units.” 

It is recommended that the Federal Gov- 
ernment promptly, so far as practicable under 
existing legislation, extend the sustained- 
yield management of the forest lands under 
its control to participation in “Co-operative 
Sustained-Yield Units.” 
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Recommended by National Conference 


11—Congress should amend existing legis- 
lation relating to Revested Oregon and Cali- 
fornia and Coos Bay Wagon Road Land 
Grants, in Oregon, to provide: 

(a) For sustained-yield forest manage- 
ment (including authorization to participate 
in “Co-operative Sustained-Yield Units’), and 


(b) For homestead settlement only upon 
lands applied for and found to be desirable 
primarily for agricultural use. 


Sustained-Yield Forest Management— 
State 


12—State governments should authorize the 
management of State and county forest lands 
as sustained-yield units and, when in the 
public interests, as part of co-operative or 
joint ownership units. 


Disposal of Public Timber Resources 
13—The general policy should be continued 
of withholding from sale all Federal timber, 
including Indian timber not needed to main- 
tain existing operations, unless contrary to 
the best economic and social interests of the 
Indians. 


14—-In the administration of timber sales, 
including sales from Indian reservations, cut- 
ting regulations should be sufficiently flexi- 
ble to meet the economic conditions confront- 
ing the industry. 
W. B. GREELEY, Chairman, 
A. G. T. MOORE, Secretary. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE (No. 3) ON FOREST 
TAXATION AND FOREST CREDITS 


1. State and Local Taxes 


The committee feels that a general formula 
for modification of existing State and local 
tax systems, designed to meet the special re- 
quirements of timber growing, is neither 
politically possible nor economically feasible. 
The encouragement of forest practice by 
means of special forest taxation is circum- 
scribed by the interdependence of all local 
property taxation. Furthermore, local prop- 
erty taxation is only a part of the entire 
State and local tax system, which in most 
States is now in process of change. 

The entire problem of property assessment, 
tax levy, and tax collection is the direct con- 
cern of the individual States and their local 
governments. However, in most instances 
the annual property tax, especially as gen- 
erally administered, is an obstacle to long- 
time forest management and, therefore, a 
menace to the continuance of forest employ- 
ment and to the maintenance of other tax 
resources dependent upon forest industry. 

The committee therefore recommends that 
every forest owner become thoroughly con- 
versant with his local fiscal problems and 
the special and regular means by which funds 
are raised and expenditures are made, so 
that he can effectively co-operate with all 
agencies, especially State tax and forestry 


officials, in the formulation of general tax 
policies designed to promote community 
Stability. 


In this connection, consideration should be 
given to a more equitable distribution of the 
tax burden through State grants in aid to 
local government, reallocation of local gov- 
ernmental functions, and other appropriate 
measures, 

Because of the complicated and controver- 
Sial character of ideal forest taxation legis- 
lation, the committee further recommends 
that forest owners support any constructive 
State legislation which will encourage con- 
tinuous forest production. 

In view of these facts, the committee be- 
lieves that the forest industries and State 
forest agencies should take upon themselves 
Immediately the task of revising forest taxa- 
tion systems as this may best be done in 
the various States on the basis of available 
information, without awaiting further gen- 
eral recommendations or fiscal aid from the 
Federal Government. 

2. Inheritance Tax 

With growing demand by Government for 
sustained-yield management of timber prop- 
erties, the committee points out that the pres- 
ent estate and inheritance tax laws have 
the effect of forcing liquidation with result- 
ant breaking up of well-balanced forest man- 
agement units. 

The committee recommends that a study 


of such taxation as applied to forest proper- 
ties and other renewable resource properties, 
including corresponding taxation in older 
countries, be made by the Natural Resources 
Department of the U. S. Chamber of Com- 
merce in collaboration with the U. S. Forest 
Service, U. S. Treasury Department, and other 
appropriate agencies. 


3. Tax Upon Undistributed Profits 

In view of general discussion within both 
governmental and other groups concerning 
revision of the Federal undistributed profits 
tax, the committee urges that a study be 
made of the possibility of deducting, for the 
purpose of computing such tax, funds ex- 
pended for reforestation and other capital 
expenditures for forest development, includ- 


ing the acquisition of growing timber, in 
connection with sustained-yield forest man- 
agement. ° 

The committee recommends that interested 
private and governmental agencies be re- 
quested to co-operate with the National Lum- 
ber Manufacturers Association in this study. 


4. Fiscal Relations Between Public Forests 
and Local Government 


In view of the fact that recommendations 
in respect to annual Federal contribution to 
the support of local government, in lieu of 
the existing 25 percent fund provision, have 
been prepared by the Forest Service, the 
committee recommends that consideration of 
this subject be postponed until these recom- 
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mendations have been released for public 
consideration. 

The committee further recommends that 
when subsequent consideration of these sug- 
gestions is undertaken, provisions to the 
same end, applying to property owned by 
State (and local) governments not now hav- 
ing satisfactory arrangements, be considered. 

5.—Korest Credits 

The committee recommends generally that 
legislation be enacted at the present session 
of the Congress providing that funds may be 
made available at minimum practicable in- 
terest rates for private forest owners, under 
such safeguards as will insure satisfactory 
forest management. 

The committee further recommends that 
the N. L. M. A. consider bills introduced into 
the Congress on this subject, and take action 
in respect thereto consistent with the sense 
of this recommendation. 

R. B. GOODMAN, Chairman. 
CHAS. W. BOYCE, Secretary. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE (No. 4) ON FOREST 
PROTECTION 
Recommended State Action 


Where the following have not been pro- 
vided, State legislatures should: 


1—Make available full proportionate share 
of funds adequate to complete co-operative 
protection of State, county and private forest 
lands from fire, insects and disease. 


2—Meet as rapidly as possible the require- 
ments of each State for adequately protecting 
all forest lands from fire, disease and insects 
through education, co-operation and legisla- 
tion. 
Recommended Federal Action 
The Congress should: 


1—Amend Clarke-McNary Act by authoriz- 
ing and appropriating for annual forest fire 
protection the sum of $9,000,000. 

2—Provide immediately for the control of 
forest insects and diseases on a basis com- 
parable with Federal agricultural pest con- 
trol. 

3—Enact legislation to provide adequate 
fire protection for all forest lands in Federal 
ownership. 

4—Make Clarke-McNary funds available to 
the extent of providing 50 percent of the cost 
= adequately protecting forest lands from 
re. 

5—Through the Extension and Crop Reduc- 
tion services of the Department of Agricul- 
ture, take whatever measures are necessary 
to urge or require farmers, who receive 
benefit payments, to protect their woodlots 
from fire. 

O. M. BUTLER, Chairman, 
S. R. BLACK, Secretary. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE (No. 5) ON FOREST 
RESEARCH AND ECONOMICS 
Forest Research 

The Conference recognizes research as es- 
sential for the determination of the basic 
facts and principles on which the manage- 
ment of forests and the utilization of their 
products depend. It therefore favors the ex- 
pansion of research by Federal, State and 
private agencies, and particularly urges upon 
industry a thorough analysis and study of 
its technical and economic problems. So far 
as Federal research is concerned, it specifi- 
cally recommends: 

1—That the McNary-McSweeney Act be 
amended by increasing the total authoriza- 
tion for the Forest Survey from $3,000,000 to 
an amount sufficient to complete the Survey 
at an early date and to provide for its main- 
tenance. For this purpose, the Conference 
believes that at least the amounts provided 
in Section 9 of the Doxey Bill (H. R. 255) are 
essential. 


2—That more adequate funds be provided 
for research in forest products, forest man- 
agement, range management, forest eco- 
nomics, forest influences, forest and wood 
diseases, and forest and wood insects. 


3—That research be directed upon prob- 
lems in the order of their prominence and 
significance after consultation with private 
enterprise and other agencies concerned, with 
a view to making the results of maximum 
value to growers, manufacturers, and con- 
sumers of forest products and to the general 
public. 


Lumber Exports 
In recognizing lumber as an export prod- 
uct, the trade agreements and tariff agencies 
of the Government are making findings and 
taking action that affect the welfare of our 
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forests. They should seek to increase the 
export outlets for forest products as a means 
of encouraging better forest practice by com- 
mercial forest land owners, and should en- 
courage action toward these objectives on 
the part of other agencies of the Federal 
Government. 

ERNEST L. KURTH, Chairman, 

SAMUEL T. DANA, Secretary. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE (No. 6) ON FARM 
WOODLANDS AND OTHER SMALL 
OWNERSHIPS 


A considerable part of the forest resources 
of the country, important to industry and 
to the general welfare, consists of farm wood- 
land and forest owned in small units. 

We recognize that good forestry practice, 
involving continuous cropping, is essential 
in handling this class of forest land. To 
this end we recommend that the efforts of all 
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agencies, State and Federal, be supported by 
adequate appropriations. 

To both classes of forest ownership, 
methods or rules of forest practice in force 
in any region, should be applied regardless 


the 


of the products produced. We encourage 
the formation of local groups and associa- 
tions of farm woodland owners for the pur- 

pose of obtaining better forest practices. 
Recognizing the importance of farm wood- 
lands in the general farm economy, it is 
recommended that the Department of Agri- 
culture request the State forestry agencies, 
with the aid of Extension Services, to de- 
vise adequate training programs in forestry 
for all county agents and other agricultural 
workers; and that the State agricultural col- 
leges provide forestry courses for future 
county agents and other agricultural workers, 

WARD SHEPARD, Chairman, 

A. B. RECKNACGEL, Secretary. 


Reservation Commission Urges 
Extension of National Forests 


Wasuincton, D. C., May 3.—Acquisition 
by the Government of sufficient lands to estab- 
lish and consolidate national forests in regions 
where Federal ownership of forest land will 
meet pressing economic and conservation needs, 
is recommended in the annual report of Na- 
tional Forest Reservation Commission, Secre- 
tary of War Woodring, president of the Com- 
mission, announced recently. Three recom- 
mendations are offered. 

1. Prompt establishment of Federal own- 
ership of forest land presenting peculiar prob- 
lems of social and economic adjustments 
which demand early action and which can 
not adequately be met by State or private 
agencies. 

2. Consolidation of established national 
forest purchase units to a degree permitting 
of their most effective and economical man- 
agement by the Forest Service. 

3. Extension of Federal ownership and 
management into new territories in which 
requirements are not so acute as in the first 
case, but where all the facts demonstrate 
that Federal ownership and control are dis- 
tinctly in the public interest. 

The acquisition program under the Fulmer 
Act, passed by the 74th Congress, which au- 
thorizes Federal co-operation with the States 
in establishing State forests, has broadened the 
duties of the National Forest Reservation Com- 
mission, which also will pass on lands bought 
for incorporation into State forests. Federal 
purchases for State forests, under the Fulmer 
Act, are limited to $5,000,000 a year to be 
spent in a number of co-operating States. The 
Secretary of War points out that the develop- 
ment of State forests alone will not be suffi- 
cient to meet the national need for forest con- 
servation. 


Forestry Ties in with Major Problems 


In the last four years, $45,543,500 has been 
available to the Forest Service for national 
forest land purchases. In the fiscal year 
1936, 3,579,580 acres was acquired for $13,- 
433,716, and 2,891,040 acres was approved for 
purchase, to cost $11,592,318.60. 

Within the boundaries of purchase units 
scattered through thirty States and Puerto 
Rico, at the end of the fiscal year was 51,- 
284,528 acres, of which 18,300,513 acres was 
in Government ownership or in process of 
purchase. Of this total, about 2% million 
acres had been acquired by reservation from 
the public domain, a quarter million acres 
by exchange, and a few hundred by donation. 
Of the remaining unacquired gross acreage, 
23,818,371 acres was believed desirable for 


purchase by the Government, and about 
9,165,644 acres better suited for private own- 
ership. 


In the opinion of the Secretary of War, the 
forestry program is vitally related to major 
problems, such as flood control, social adjust- 
ment, employment opportunities, assurance 
of adequate future timber supplies and ad- 
justments in the use of sub-marginal lands. 

During the year the Commission created 
eight new purchase units—the Northern Red- 


wood, Southern Redwood, Tahoe, and Sequoia 
in California; the Grand Lake in Maine; the 
Arrowrock in Idaho; and the Provo and Davis 
County units in Utah. 

Twelve existing units in Alabama, Arkan- 
sas, Kentucky, Louisiana, Minnesota, Missis- 
sippi, South Carolina, Vermont and West 
Virginia were enlarged. Local demand for 
establishment of national forests was so 
strong that—to prevent undue scattering of 
purchases—approvals were given only to 
units in which 20 percent or more of the pur- 
chasable area had already been approved. 


No Purchases in 11 Units 


It was agreed that no additional units 
would be authorized until sufficient funds 
were available to insure that purchases in 
them would not unduly retard the program 
in the already existing national forests and 
purchase units. At the close of the year 
there remained eleven established purchase 
units in which no -purchases had been ap- 
proved. 

Other acts of the Commission were the 
consolidation of 18 of the units and national 
forests into eight, and the changing of names 
of national forests in three States. At the 
end of the fiscal year, 34 States and Puerto 
Rico had laws consenting to national forest 
purchases. Purchases were approved in 73 
units in 28 of these States and Puerto Rico. 

Some of the national forests and purchase 
units were regrouped by proclamations by 
the President, and by adjusting boundaries 
to avoid overlapping State lines and to sim- 
plify administrative work. 


Much Replanting Needed 


Thousands of acres purchased in the East, 
South, and Lake States need replanting. Dur- 
ing the year, 190,000 acres of purchased land, 
two-thirds of which was in purchase units 
and national forests in the Lake and Central 
States, was planted to trees by the Forest 
Service. Large nurseries were established or 
extended in several States and in Puerto 
Rico. Recreational facilities were developed 
in many of the areas, and forest fire protec- 
tion was organized. 

Some of the new units, though small, are 
of great value for demonstrating forestry 
practices. Maintenance of social and eco- 
nomic standards was an important consider- 
ation with the foresters. Protection of the 
Arrowrock irrigation dam against deposits 
of silt from its watershed was the primary 
reason for establishing a new unit in Idaho. 
Acquisition of land in many national for- 
ests made it possible to give useful forestry 
employment to thousands of Civilian Conser- 
vation Corps men. 





Curly Poplar Was a Giant 


AtLanta, GA., May 3.—Joseph C. Kircher, 
United States regional forester, revealed Sat- 
urday that a giant curly poplar 88 feet high 
and 58 inches in diameter, produced 5,370 board 
feet. It was cut in the Chattahoochee national 
forest and transported, in six trucks, to a mill 
in Clayton. 
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Co-operative Hardwood Promotion 


Succeeds--More Planned 


WasuincTon, D. C., May 3.—At the hard- 
wood division meeting of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers Association’s thirty-fifth annual 
convention, a report was presented covering 
services during the past twelve months to de- 
yelop the further use of hardwood. 


“The new trailer market,” says the report, 
“has a potential outlet for hardwoods and 
softwoods of half a billion square feet of 
plywood, and seventy-five million board feet 
of lumber, annually. The National is dis- 
tributing a trailer sales manual to promote 
use of wood for trailer building.” 

In bus construction, 18,000,000 board feet 
of hardwood is consumed annually in re- 
placements; and National service, following 
a North Carolina bus accident in 1936, was 
effective in forestalling hasty legislation 
against the use of wood. A survey is being 
made by the engineering department of the 
North Carolina State University and find- 
ings in this pivotal State will, it is estimated, 
lead at least five other States by the caste 
of its legislation. 

Home and office furniture consumes 785,- 
000,000 board feet of hardwood—approxi- 
mately 34.4 percent of the entire national 
hardwood lumber production. “In 1914, 82 
percent by value of all household furniture 
was of wood; since then, lumber has reached 
the point where 91 cents of every dollar 
spent for home furniture goes for wood,” 
says the report. In the office furniture field 
the value of output in 1933 was $45,000,000 or 
16 percent of the entire furniture market. 
In 1921, all office furniture practically was 
made of wood. By 1933, steel equipment had 
come to dominate the market, with manufac- 
turers cooperating closely while wood manu- 
facturers seem interested only in dividing 
the amount of business left to them. 

Against the trend away from use of wood 
in casket manufacture, the National is work- 


ing with educational material. 

Ship building consumption averages an- 
nually 9,000,000 board feet of domestic hard- 
wood; 1,300,000 square feet of veneers and 
7,600,000 square feet of plywood. This mar- 
ket is threatened by a fireproof legislation 
bill which, says the report, “bases acceptance 
of materials or constructions on their ability 
to pass certain structural and fire tests, and 
then discriminates against combustible mate- 
rials by prohibiting their use even though they 
can meet the test requirements and wood 
chemically treated or in combination with 
other materials can pass the tests.” 

In promoting the sale of hardwood floor- 
ing, the N.L.M.A. is co-operating with the 
Oak Flooring Manufacturers’ Association and 
issuing pamphlets pertaining to the subject. 
This is a market in which 221,000,000 board 
feet of hardwood is used each year. 

Looking toward the future, N. L. M. A. and 
representatives of national hardwood associa- 
tions discussed problems relating to basic 
specification for grading hardwood lumber, 
which hardwoods best meet the requirements 
of W.P.A. and Resettlement specifications, and 
the revision of currently used “Lumber Grade- 
Use Guide” to include certain new materials 
and to make the manual more useful to Gov- 
ernment purchasing agents. 

Directors of the National Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association newly elected from the 
hardwood associations are as follows: 

R. E. Hollowell, Indianapolis, Ind.; W. M. 
Ritter, Columbus, Ohio; Fred Bringardner, 
Lexington, Ky.; Emmett Ford, New York 
City; A. C. Wells, Menominee, Mich.;: J. J. 
Farrell, Poland, N. Y.; W. A. Holt, Oconto, 
Wis.; R. B. Goodman, Marinette, Wis.; Par- 
rish Fuller, Oakdale, La.; Blucher Blair, 


Blountstown, Fla.; J. W. Watzek, Jr., Chi- 
cago. 


May Change Hardwood Transit Rules 


MempHis, TENN., May 3.— Hardwood 
shippers of the South, Southwest and South- 
east are being urged by the Southern Hard- 
wood Traffic Association to watch closely the 
action of different rate bureaus regarding the 
proposed changes in rough material tariffs and 
rules and transit ratios. Criticism by the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission of practices in 
the past resulted in a number of conferences 
between the Traffic Association and the South- 
western and Mississippi Valley carriers, in an 
effort to readjust the tariff conditions in con- 
formity with the ICC’S views. 

“Carriers have now docketed a proposal with 
the Southwestern Freight Bureau to revise the 
rules and regulations of the Missouri Pacific, 
Frisco, Rock Island and St. Louis and South- 
western Railways which should be given the 
consideration of every lumberman,” says Cecil 
A. New, secretary-manager of the Traffic Asso- 
ciation. 

The proposal reads: 

No Change Is Proposed In: 

(a) Rates; (b) Inbound or outbound com- 
modities or ratios; (c) Switching charges or 
absorptions; (d) Reshipping time limit or 
extensions thereof. 

Changes Proposed in Present Provisions: 

(a) Contract providing for application of 
net rates on delivery of inbound rough ma- 
terial will be continued, but all carriers will 


require a bond guaranteeing fulfillment of 
the contract. 

(b) Records will be required when appli- 
cation of net rates is secured by claim re- 
fund, as well as by contract arrangement. 
Manufacturers or processors will be required 
to keep a record of receipts and disposition 
of forest products; furnish affidavit as to 
accuracy when required; permit inspection by 
representatives of carriers; furnish annually 
as to June 30, or other date agreed upon, a 
Sworn statement of the weight of the in- 
bound forest products or products thereof 
then on hand subject to the provisions of the 


rough material tariff; and accept and 
promptly pay bills of carriers at full local 
rates for forest products consumed or dis- 
posed of locally as determined by periodical 
checks by carriers. 

New Provisions: 

(a) Hardwoods and softwoods will be de- 
fined. The term “hardwood” embraces all 
kinds of native wood except pine. The term 
“softwood” embraces pine only. 

(b) Bills of lading covering inbound rough 
forest products must contain description of 
articles, such as billets, logs, lumber etc., and 
indicate the kind of wood, such as hardwood 
or softwood. 

(c) Rates will not apply on forest products 
when consumed or disposed of locally at the 
manufacturing point or reshipped by other 
than rail. 

(d) Substitution of hardwoods for hard- 
woods, or softwoods for softwoods, will be 
permitted. Substitution of hardwoods for 
softwoods, or softwoods for hardwoods, will 
not be permitted except when outbound ship- 
ments consist of furniture, plywood or auto- 
mobile body parts manufactured from hard- 
wood and softwood. 

(e) When there is change of ownership 
of inbound forest products at manufacturing 
or processing point, transfer of freight bills 
will only be permitted when bona fide sale is 
made within the reshipping time of such 
freight bills. : 

(f) All shipments moving under the pro- 
visions of the tariff must be unloaded at the 
manufacturing or processing point. 


“A similar proposal in connection with tariff 
applying east of the Mississippi River has been 
docketed with the Southern Freight Associa- 
tion,’ says Mr. New. “While the current pro- 
posal contemplates no changes in present ratios, 
it is understood that the carriers will immedi- 
ately commence a check to determine the loss of 
weight in producing the various outbound com- 
modities included in the rough material tariffs, 
and that subsequent proposals will be docketed 
suggesting changes found to be justified.” 











SHIPLAP 


A Profitable Item 


Hundreds of Lumber Dealers 
are earning worth-while profits 
on Southern Yellow Pine Roof- 
ers—standard size boards made 
especially for use as roof 
boards, sheathing, sub-flooring, 
cement form work, etc. 


Lots of Roofers are being used 
in the country for homes, barns, 
poultry and hog houses, gran- 
aries, dairy houses and imple- 
ment sheds. 


Roofers may be ordered dipped 
to prevent stain—air or kiln 
dried. Many of these mills can 
also supply other popular lum- 
ber items. Roofers are sup- 
plied S4S, S2S&CM or Shiplap 
in 34” or 25/32” on special 
order. 


Roofers supplied by these lead- 
ing producers are dependable 
in every way—and you can 
order them through your whole- 
saler: 


Leon Clancy Company 


Careful manufacture and prompt shipments 
Pavo, Ga. 


Jeffreys-McElrath Mfg. Co. 


Mfrs. Roofers, Lumber and Box Shooks 
Macon, Ga. 


Mills Lumber Co. of Ga., Inc. 


Mfrs. Pine Lumber-- Roofers a Specialty 
Acworth, Ga. 


Bell Lumber Company 


Manufacturers High Grade Roofers 
Richland, Ga. 


The King Lumber Co. 


Roofers and Kiln Dried Finish 
Cuthbert, Ga. 
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What the Associations Are 
Planning and Doing 


May 8-16—National Home and Garden Exposition, 
Coliseum, Chicago. 

11-12—Associated Cooperage Industries of 
America, Jefferson Hotel, St. Louis, Mo. Annual. 


May 


May 18—Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manu- 
facturers’ Association, Pfister Hotel, Milwau- 
kee, Wis. Meeting. 


May 19—Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ Asso- 


ciation, Jacksonville, Fla. Meeting. 


May 19-20—National-American Wholesale Lumber 
Association, Ambassador Hotel, Atlantic City, 
N. J. Annual, 


May 24-27—Lumber Trade Golf Association, 
shey, Pa. Annual tournament. 


May 27-29—Pacific Coast Wholesale Hardwood Dis- 
tributors’ Association, Empress Hotel, Victoria, 
B. C. Annual. 


June 10-11—National Association of Commission 
Lumber Salesmen, Hotel Chase, St. Louis, Mo. 
Annual Meeting and Sales Congress. 


June 21-23—American Society of Agricultural En- 
gineers, Women’s Building, University of Illi- 
nois, Urbana. Annual. Farm structures will 
be discussed. 


June 28-July 2—American Society for Testing Ma- 
terials. Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New York City. 
Annual meeting and exhibit. 


July 21-23—Northwestern Retail Coal Dealers’ As- 
oe. Shrine Temple, Duluth, Minn. An- 
nual. 


District Meetings Scheduled for 
Northwestern Dealers 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., May 3.—Secretary 
Ormie C. Lance of the Northwestern Lumber- 
men’s Association, and others familiar with re- 
cent legislation in the States covered by that 
organization, will lead discussions in a number 
of district meetings being arranged by the asso- 
ciation for Minnesota and North and South 
Dakota. 

The first of the meetings scheduled for Minne- 
sota will be held at Willmar on Monday, May 
10, to begin with a dinner. Other meetings in 
the State are slated for Marshall, May 11: 
Worthington, May 12; Mankato, May 13, and 
Rochester, May 14. 


Her- 








Cypress Convention May 19 


May 4.—A. Phillips 
forest products divi- 
Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce, will address the Southern Cypress 
Manufacturers Association’s convention to be 
held here May 19. The convention will open 
with a morning session. According to Sec- 
retary T. M. True, leaders in the industry 
from throughout the southern States are ex- 
pected to be in attendance. 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA., 
Hayward, chief of the 
sion, Bureau of 





Hemlock and Hardwood Association 
to Meet May 18 


OsukosH, Wis., May 
ger O. T. Swan, of the Northern Hemlock 
and Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association. an- 
nounces that plans are being made to hold a 
meeting of the association at the Pfister Hotel, 
in Milwaukee, on May 18. 


6.—Secretary-Mana- 





Loggers of Alabama and West 
Florida to Foregather 


New Orveans, La., May 3.—The second an- 
nual meeting of southern pine and hardwood 
loggers and timbermen in the Alabama and 
West Florida district, under auspices of the 
Southern Pine Association, will be held in 
Chapman, Ala., on May 14, H. C. Berckes, 
secretary-manager has announced. J. H. Jones, 
of Century, Fla., chairman of the district log- 
gers’ organization, has charge of details of the 
program, which will include a morning session 
for exchange of ideas and discussion of practical 
logging methods, equipment, costs of woods op- 
erations, and other features of logging; a camp 
lunch at the woods operation of the W. T. 
Smith Lumber Co., near Chapman, and later, 


an inspection of some of the timberlands of 
that company, to view examples of conserva- 
tion, selective logging and forest management. 

In addition to loggers and timbermen, the 
pine and hardwood manufacturers in Alabama 
and West Florida are invited to participate 
in this meeting, which is sponsored by the con- 
servation department of the SPA. 


Pacific Coast Hardwood Distrib- 
utors to Hold Annual Meeting 


SEATTLE, WaAsH., May 1.—The annual con- 
vention of the Pacific Coast Wholesale Hard- 
wood Distributors’ Association will be held in 
the Empress Hotel at Victoria, B. C., May 27 
to May 29, inclusive. President of the associa- 
tion is P. J. Ahern, of the Emerson Hardwood 
Co., Portland, Ore. Ray Anderson, of the Gen- 
eral Plywood Co., Seattle, is secretary. Among 
prominent lumbermen who will attend the con- 
vention are John W. McClure, of Chicago, sec- 
retary of the National Hardwood Lumber As- 
sociation, and D. C. MacLea of Baltimore, gen- 
eral chairman of the membership committee of 
the National association. 








Wooden Box Makers to Meet 


San Francisco, Carir., May 1.—The second 
tri-annual convention of the Pacific Division 
of the National Wooden Box Association will 
be held at the Clift hotel, here, on Wednesday 
and Thursday, May 19 and 20. 





Timber Protective Association 
Elects Officers 


Brunswick, Ga., May 5.—At a meeting held 
at the Glynn county courthouse, April 27, direc- 
tors of that county of the Altamaha-Satilla Tim- 
ber Protective organization were re-elected. 
Brantley county directors will be named soon 
at a meeting to be held in Nahunta. After all 
directors have been named, these boards will 
meet in joint sessions and elect officers and 
map a program for the year. 

Those elected at the meeting were: Maj. 
W. L. Harwell, executive vice president; R. A. 
Gould, treasurer; E. G. Strickland, managing 
secretary; J. B. D. Paulk, vice president; A. O. 
Townsend, Col. T. L. Huston, M. L. Rue, and 
Frank Williams, of McIntosh county, directors. 
The Altamaha-Satilla T. P. O. is among the 
largest in the State, having 360,000 acres in 
Brantley, Glynn and McIntosh counties. 





Pending Legislation in Florida Is 
Studied by Committee 


OrLANDO, FLa., May 3.—The legislative com- 
mittee of the Florida Lumber and Millwork 
Association finds that an attempt will be made 
to amend the uniform mechanic’s lien act which 
Secretary Claude E. Flambeau announces is 
now and has been satisfactory to Florida 
dealers. He says that the proposed changes 
would in effect “do away with the liens upon 
property provided for under that law against 
subsequent purchasers and mortgagees unless the 
lien be filed in the mechanic’s lien docket, which 
often proves embarrassing and troublesome, 
and there does not appear to be any reason 
why the uniform law of this kind should be 
changed.” The law now is in effect in 27 other 
States. 

The committee, headed by Marcy Mason, of 
Jacksonville, approves the fair trade bill intro- 
duced by Senator Holland of Polk, and the 
bill to repeal the one-half of one percent gross 
sales tax, established in 1935. 

What is known as the Florida Recovery Act, 
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to outlaw all chain and multiple ownership 
selling organizations, and to provide that every 
Florida business must be owned by Florida citi- 
zens, and that no individual or corporation may 
have more than one store in the same line in 
the State, is overwhelmingly opposed by the 
lumbermen. 





Joins National Lumber Manu- 


facturers Association Staff 

WasHIncTon, D. C., May 3.—H. J. Fox has 
been added to the staff of the N. L. M. A. for 
work in connection with the association’s Fire 
Resistance program. Mr. Fox previously 
served the U. S. Chamber of Commerce, having 
charge of all fire insurance matters of the 
Chamber’s insurance department; also serving 
as secretary to the National Fire Waste Coun- 
cil. He served as production engineer with the 
Royal-Liverpool groups of fire insurance com- 
panies. His entrance into the fire insurance 
business was through the medium of the Michi- 
gan Inspection Bureau, which prepares fire 
insurance rates for virtually all properties 
within that State. 


New Officers Elected for Long 


Island Association 

Mineota, N. Y., May 3.—At the annual 
meeting of the Long Island Salesmen’s Asso- 
ciation, held on March 23, the following officers 
were elected: 

President—Ed. W. Griffith. 

First vice president—William R. Damman. 

Second vice president—William J. McCloy. 

Third vice president—Roy Thompson. 

Secretary—Ed C. Hoeppner. 

Treasurer—Clarence J. Mason. 

Trustees—C. Lloyd Jackson, E. H. Gale and 
Ray Carr. 

Retiring President H. M. Mason, Jr., was 
presented with a gold lapel button in apprecia- 
tion of his efficient administration of the affairs 
of the association during the past year. 





National Lumber Exporters Elect 


Their Officers 


Mosite, ALA., May 3.—Delegates to the an- 
nual convention of the National Lumber Ex- 
porters’ Association, held April 29, elected Dave 
C. Johnson, of Waverly, Ala., as president. He 
succeeds Claude M. Sears, of Mobile. Other 
officers named were K. L. Emmons, of Mem- 
phis, first vice president; A. H. Bankston, of 
Savannah, second vice president; Edward Bar- 
ber, of London, England, third vice president; 
Joseph Thompson, of Memphis, treasurer. 
Douglas H. Heuer, of Memphis, was re-elected 
secretary. 





Series of Six Informative Redwood 
Letters 


San Francisco, Catir., May 1.—Thirty-two 
hundred requests have been received for the 
first edition of the lumber information series 
prepared by the technical division of the 
California Redwood Association, 405 Montgom- 
ery St., this city. The complete series will in- 
clude six letters dealing with important phases 
of lumber. The first on “The Physiology of 
Trees,” and the second on “Durability,” are 
already circulated. Subsequent letters, to be re- 
leased fortnightly, will cover “Strength,” 
“Shrinkage,” “Weight Density and Specific 
Gravity,” and “Workability_ and Application.” 





Pacific Northwest Manufacturers 
Form New Group 


PorTLAND, Ore., May 1.—Formation of a 
new organization of lumber manufacturers in 
this area is announced here. Known as Colum- 
bia Basin Sawmills, it was formed, its officers 
announce, to promote peace in the industry, bet- 
ter relations between employer and employee 
and uniformity in wage scales and other mat- 
ters affecting manufacturers. It includes mill 
operators in the Columbia and Willamette river 
areas. 
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Morris H. Jones of the long-established Jones 
Lumber Co., was elected president, and Carl 
G. Kinney, of the Clark & Wilson Lumber Co., 
was named secretary. 

First work undertaken by the association was 
that of dealing with employees in a labor crisis 
which threatened the industry in this area in 
the past week when employees of two mills 
struck, in sympathy with a loggers’ walkout. 

—_—_—_— 


Announces Dates for Annual Golf 


Tournament 


Boston, Mass., May 4.—E. Carlton Ham- 
mond, secretary and treasurer of the Lumber 
Trade Golf Association, is today sending out 
the call for the 32nd annual tournament, to be 
held at Hershey, Pa. Monday to Thursday 
inclusive, May 24 to 27. Headquarters will be 
at the Hotei Hershey. There will be a mixed 
foursome on Sunday, the 23rd. The qualifying 
round will be run off on Monday; match play 
and an evening card party on Tuesday; match 
play in the morning, and the annual dinner 
in the evening, on Wednesday; with finals and 
the award of prizes on Thursday. 

The 1937 list of officers includes: President, 
Albert H. Cordes, of Cincinnati; vice president, 
J. Elmer Troth, of Philadelphia; secretary- 
treasurer, E. Carlton Hammond, of Auburn- 
dale, Mass. Executive committee: E. M. Bon- 
ner, Cincinnati, Andrew H. Dykes, New York, 
and O. O. Keiver, Boston. 
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New Exhibit Building to House 
Forest Products Display 


SEATTLE, WASH., May 1.—Washington forest 
products will be prominently displayed in the 
$30,000 Natural Resources Exhibit Building to 
be constructed here this summer. The struc- 
ture will be two stories in height, 96 by 60 
feet in area on the first floor, and 108 by 60 
feet in area on the second floor, due to the 
topography of the site. A committee of busi- 
ness and civic leaders is raising funds to finance 
construction of the building, which will house 
exhibits of all natural resources of the State 
other than agricultural. 





Will Operate Long-lIdle 


Carolina Veneer Plant 


CuHarLortTe, N. C., May 3.—R. R. Beck and 
E. A. Seachrest, of High Point, have purchased 
the plant of the Armfield Veneer Co., and they 
are making their plans to start operations that 
will give employment to about thirty men. 
The Armfield veneer plant has been idle for a 
number of years. Messrs. Beck and Seachrest 
have been in the veneer manufacturing business, 
for twenty years. They will operate the newly 
acquired plant under the name of the Beck & 
Seachrest Veneer Co., and incorporation papers 
for the new company are being prepared. 


Among the Lumbermen’s Clubs 


Tests Members’ Knowledge of 
Woods 


BALtTImMoRE, Mp., April 22.—The Hoo-Hoo 
Club, No. 99 of Washington, at its monthly 
meeting held last evening in the Continental 
Hotel, had as its principal feature a guessing 
contest, with the members called upon to dis- 
play their familiarity with the physical appear- 
ance of various domestic woods by naming cor- 
rectly the specimens supplied by the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association. B. 
Lank, of the Lank Woodworking Co., who has 
had special opportunities to note the character- 
istics of the different species, won first place 
by naming 43 correctly; with Russell Lamar, 
of Lamar & Wallace, another woodworking 
firm, second taking second place with 23 iden- 
tifications. The prize awarded to Mr. Lamar 
consisted of an inlaid table, made in Baltimore. 

John W. McClure, of Chicago, secretary- 
treasurer of the National Hardwood Lumber 
Association gave a talk in which he deprecated 
the practice of classing pieces of hardwood that 
show characteristic markings as defective. He 
pointed out that, far from putting such pieces 
into the defective classification, they deserved 
rating above stocks without such markings, 
which not only did not in any way detract from 
workability and strength, but added value be- 
cause of the decorative possibilities. 


Club Hears of Merits of Plywood 
in Construction 


_ Tacoma, WasH., May 1.—Plywood manu- 
tacturers, members of the Tacoma Lumbermen’s 
Club, presented a log-peeling program at the 
luncheon meeting of the club at the Hotel Win- 
throp here yesterday. Philip Garland, manager 
of the Tacoma plant of the Oregon-Washington 
Plywood Co., presided, introducing Nelson Per- 
kins, government research expert for plywood, 
and M. S. Munson, publicity director for the 
Douglas Fir Plywood Association, as the 
speakers. 

One of the greatest uses for plywood will 
be in building construction, particularly of low- 
cost houses, Mr. Perkins stated. He said that 
Plywood will fit not only into pre-fabricated 
houses, but also that experiments have shown 
that it will serve as a sub-flooring after it has 
heen used for concrete forms. Used for sheath- 





ing, he said, it is strong and also will hold 
shingles. He said further that it can take the 
place of plaster and wall board materials and 
that railroads are finding it good for car linings. 
Mr. Munson said that the main stress of ply- 
wood promotion is on wood construction. 





Employees Enjoy Annual Party 


Tacoma, Wasu., May 1.—The sixth annual 
“high jinks”’ for employees of the Weyerhaeuser 
Timber Co. and its associated units in the Pa- 
cific Northwest was held at the Winthrop Hotel 
here last Saturday. Between 350 and 400 em- 
ployees and guests attended, coming from 
Seattle, Everett, Snoqualmie Falls, Raymond, 
Longview, Enumclaw, Vail and Klamath Falls, 
Ore. The program included dinner and danc- 
ing. Miss Kathryn Danard was general chair- 
man. Heading the sub-committees were: N 
L. Johnson, Harry Miller, Thomas Bohnen and 
Raymond Flynn. The advisory committee in- 
cluded Robert Halliday, Lester Bullen and 
Walter Ryan. 


Two Hardwood Clubs Will Hold 
Joint Meeting at Monroe 


New Orveans, La., May 3.—Monroe was 
place of meeting of the Southwestern Hard- 
wood Manufacturers Club on April 20, with 
president J. Leroy Glaze in the chair, flanked 
by George Schaad, Jr., secretary. 

Carl White, president, and several members 
of the West Side Hardwood Club were guests. 
It was decided to hold a joint meeting of the 
two clubs at the Virginia hotel, Monroe, on 
May 18. 

Reports of conditions at mills were similar. 
Production and shipments are practically even, 
with orders coming in at about the rate of 
production. Some mills are operating 60 hours, 
others 48 and two 40 hours. One mill that 
was down since the end of December started 
the second week in April on a 40-hour basis. 
This company has another mill that has not 
operated since December. Another plant that 
was operating two 8-hour shifts has come 
down to 12%4 hours. Most of the mills reported 
plenty of logs. There is no surplus of dry stocks, 
and some of the millmen said that they were 
refusing orders for some items, as they did 
not have the lumber. 








if | 
Ne llow Pine 


The Aristocrat of Structural Woods 





Aside from its supe- 
rior strength, Long Leaf H 
has a remarkable nat- 
ural resistance to decay 
and insect attack. 


The tough, enduring 
fibers defy wear, stress 


and exposure — and 
build sturdy structures 
that last. 


Wier Long Leaf 
Lumber Co. 


HOUSTON, TEXAS 
Mills: Wiergate, Texas 
































SOUTHWEST 
LUMBER CO. 
Alamogordo, New Mexico 


Manufacturers of 


DOUGLAS FIR 
PONDEROSA PINE 
WHITE FIR 


Lumber, Box Shook, Crating 


High altitude—Close grained FIR lasts 
longer. 


Owners finest Summer Resort at Cloud- 
croft, New Mexico, with 18 hole Golf 
Course, 9,000 feet high. 




















Eastman - Gardiner 


HARDWOOD Co. 


Laurel, Mississippi 


Manufacturers 


Poplar, Gum, Oak 


Rough and Dressed 
Air-Dried and Kiln Dried 


Inquiries and orders will receive 
prompt attention 
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Chemical Pre-Treatment Speeds Season- 
ing of Large Items and Avoids Degrade 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


By W. K. LOUGHBOROUGH, Senior Engineer, Forest Products Laboratory 


After three years of intensive 
work to develop a satisfactory 
method of drying planks, ties, 
and other larger items of species 
that defy the best known 
methods of air drying and kiln 
drying, the Forest Products Lab- 
oratory has worked out a new 
process that attains a freedom 


from seasoning defects hereto- 
fore thought impossible. The 
process is satisfactory for both 


softwoods and hardwoods. It is 
particularly applicable to the 
hardwood forests growing in the 
bottom lands of the lower Mis- 
sissippi Valley, the profitable uti- 
lization of at least 25 percent of 
which is now largely prevented 
for want of adequate seasoning 
methods. 

Items, such as wide flat-sawed 
plank cut from refractory hard- 
woods and large boxed - heart 
timbers, which heretofore 
checked under the most carefully 
controlled drying conditions, can 
be seasoned by this process with 
little or no degrade. The drying 
time can, in general, be reduced 
well below that normally re- 
quired in kiln drying. 

The process, like most other 
new developments, has certain 
peculiarities of its own, some of 
which are advantageous, whereas 
others are deleterious. They will 
be discussed later. 


Process Termed Chemical Sea- 
soning—The process essentially 
consists of soaking green wood 
in an aqueous solution of some 
chemical, then removing it from 
the solution and subsequently air 
drying or kiln drying it. In the 
development of the process, many 
items of lumber were soaked or 
steeped in various water solu- 
tions, including sodium chloride 
(common house salt), mono-am- 
monium phosphate, zinc acetate, 
and several other chemical solu- 
tions. Several processes very 
satisfactory from the seasoning 
standpoint resulted from _ this 
work. These have been lumped 


together under the general head 
seasoning” or, 


of “salt more 


properly speaking, ‘‘chemical sea- 
soning.” 

The Process Described — That 
common salt has the property of 
attracting moisture when stored 
in a damp place is common 
knowledge. Lumbermen, taking 
advantage of this property, have 
been known to sprinkle salt on 
checked lumber in order to at- 
tract moisture, thus dampen the 
surface of the lumber and close 
the checks. Occasionally they 
have also sandwiched salt be- 
tween layers of lumber in an air 
seasoning pile to reduce surface 
checking. Thus it will be seen 
that the use of salt in assisting 
in the drying of wood is not en- 
tirely new. The process is, 
rather, a more complete applica- 
tion of the knowledge of the 
properties of chemical solutions 
to the seasoning of wood. 


In ordinary seasoning pro- 
cesses, wood dries from the out- 
side in, a fact which explains 
why wood so often checks in dry- 
ing. When wood is properly 
chemically seasoned, the wood 
dries from the inside first; that 
is, it dries from the inside out. 
If full advantage be taken of 
the chemical seasoning, the sur- 
face fibers of wood are squeezed 
together throughout most of the 
drying period. Under these con- 
ditions, it is impossible for wood 
to surface check in drying. 


How Chemical Seasoning 
Works — The fundamental prin- 
ciples underlying chemical sea- 


soning are very simple. It is a 
well known fact that, when a 
chemical is dissolved in water, 


the vapor pressure of the solu- 
tion is lower than the normal 
vapor pressure wof water. For 
example, the water-vapor pres- 
sure in an air tight space over 
a saturated solution of common 
house salt is approximately 75 
percent of the normal vapor pres- 
sure of water. In other words, 
the vapor pressure of the brine 
is about three-fourths that of 
fresh water. In carrying out the 
process with a saturated solu- 





Two pieces of overcup oak from the same plank: Upper—Salt seasoned and 
kiln dried. Lower—Kiln dried under a conservative schedule 


tion of common house salt, the 
salt will diffuse from the brine 
into the water held by the green 
wood. “ventually the water in 
the wood will become saturated 
with salt and its vapor pressure 
will be in equilibrium with a 75 
percent relative humidity. There- 
fore, as long as the relative hu- 
midity of the air surrounding 
the wood during subsequent sea- 
soning does not become lower 
than 75 percent, the water in the 
salt saturated layer of wood can 
not evaporate. This layer of 
wood tends to retain its green 
dimension in spite of the fact 
that it is being subjected to a 
relative humidity as low as 175 
percent, which, with untreated 
wood, would cause active drying 
and shrinkage. 

In chemical seasoning, the 
green wood is soaked in the 
chemical solution just long 
enough for the salt to penetrate 
the outer surface of the wood. 
Consequently the water in the 
center of the board or plank, be- 
ing fresh, has a normal vapor 
pressure; that is, the water in 
the center of a salt-treated green 
board or plank is 33 percent 
higher in vapor pressure than 
the salt-saturated moisture con- 
tained by the outer fibers. Mois- 
ture moves from the interior to 
the surface in response to this 
vapor pressure gradient and is 
evaporated. Thus, salt - treated 
green swamp oak plank, for ex- 
ample, can be safely dried in air 
having a relative humidity as 
low as 75 percent without surface 
checking, whereas when un- 
treated it will commonly surface 
check in air having a relative 
humidity as high as 92 percent. 
The ability to use a drying at- 
mosphere of lower relative hu- 
midity is reflected in increased 
drying rate and minimized sea- 
soning degrade. 

The process entails no actual 
chemical reaction between the 
wood and the chemical used, but 
depends entirely upon the dis- 
tribution within the moist wood 
of the original chemical with an 
accompanying gradual change in 
vapor pressure. The extent of 
penetration of the chemical, as 
influenced by the original mois- 
ture content and time, and the 
resulting vapor-pressure gradient 
within the area penetrated, will 
be dealt with in subsequent re- 
ports. 


Green Wood Dries in the Salt 
Solution—At first it might be 
thought that the increased dry- 
ing rate mentioned would be off- 
set by the time lost while the 
planks are soaking in the salt 
solution. Experiments show, how- 
ever, that the green lumber dries 
at the same rate while submerged 
in the salt and water that it 
would in air maintained at bath 
temperature and a relative hu- 
midity in equilibrium with the 
vapor pressure of the solution. 
The rate of drying in the bath 
naturally depends on the chem- 
ical, on its degree of saturation, 
and on the bath temperature. 


Scope of Experiments Thus 
Far—Salt seasoning methods 
thus far have been applied to ash 
bolts; small aspen half logs; 
beech squares; sections cut from 
large yellow birch logs; western 
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Two 6x12 
side - cut 
Douglas fir 
timbers, 
chemically 
treated 
and kiln 
dried with- 
out de- 
grade 





red cedar and 


Douglas fir 


poles 
boards, 
timbers; hickory handles; south- 


shingles; 
planks, and 


ern swamp oak planks, dimen- 
sion, and ties; persimmon golf 
head blanks; shortleaf and lob- 
lolly timbers, and redwood boards 
of sinker stock. 

In most of the experiments, 
either common house salt or 
mono-ammonium phosphate has 
been used, although a number 
of other chemicals, such as zinc 
acetate, invert sugar, borax, bak- 
ing soda, and a combination of 
common house salt and sodium 
sulphate, have also been used. 

Some of the experiments have 
been merely exploratory. The 
major chemical seasoning ex- 
periments demonstrated that all 
items tried could be dried more 
satisfactorily than they could be 
when dried by orthodox air sea- 
soning and kiln drying methods. 


Typical Results— One or two 
examples will serve to illustrate 
the difference between the results 
obtained in commercial practice 
and those obtained by chemical 
seasoning methods. 

While the lumber industry has 
kiln dried Douglas fir in struc- 
tural sizes on an experimental 
basis, the practice is considered 
impractical because of the long 
drying period. For example, to 
kiln dry 6 by 12 inch Douglas fir 
from a green condition to an 
average moisture content of 16 
percent, requires two months or 
more. For economic reasons, 
timbers as large as these are 
normally air dried. This method 
of seasoning is, of course, very 
slow, and large timbers tend to 
check badly. To be specific, it 
takes a year or more to air dry 
6 by 12 inch Douglas fir to a 
moisture content of 15 percent 
at Madison, Wis. During the 
drying, surface checks penetrate 
to an average depth of 1% inches. 

By way of comparison with 
present commercial practice, 
matched salt-treated timbers 
were dried to 15 percent moisture 
content in 34 days. This time in- 
cluded 8 days in the salt treat- 
ing tank, and 26 days in a dry 
kiln maintained at a temperature 
of 160° F. The checking was 
confined to intergrown knots; 
otherwise the timbers were per- 
fect. ‘ 

After soaking 8/4 wide flat- 
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sawed southern swamp red oak 
planks in a saturated solution of 
salt and water for 8 days, it was 
possible to kiln dry them without 
degrade in 28 days, or a total dry- 
ing time of 36 days. It required 
225 days to kiln dry matched un- 
treated material. Moreover, the 
amount of degrade in the un- 
treated kiln dried planks was 
prohibitive, despite the fact that 
very mild conditions of tempera- 
ture and relative humidity were 
maintained during the long dry- 
ing period. By the salt season- 
ing method, 4/4 green overcup 
lumber was dried in 16 days, in- 
cluding the 4 days the lumber 
was soaked in the brine. By the 
best kiln drying practice, un- 
treated lumber of this species 
and thickness could not be satis- 
factorily dried green from the 
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saw in less than 40 days. 


Significance of Chemical Sea- 
soning — The specific processes 
involving the use of different 
chemicals that have been de- 
veloped for the seasoning of vari- 
ous items of wood have been 
thoroughly proven on a labora- 
tory scale. If the methods used 
can be shown to have successful 
commercial application, the na- 
tion’s forest capital will be in- 
creased by changing the status 
of some species from weed trees 
to valued stands of potential 
building and cabinet lumber. 


Where checking in poles and 
timbers creates sales resistance, 
chemical seasoning methods may 
perhaps increase the demand for 
such products by removing the 
cause of unpopularity. While, in 


the general scheme of seasoning, 
chemical seasoning promises to 
take its place with time-honored 
air drying and the more recent 
method of drying in a kiln, much 
more work will be required be- 
fore its usefulness can be com- 
mercially demonstrated. The next 
logical step to take would be 
putting the knowledge acquired 
at the laboratory to a commer- 
cial test. 

In the meantime, work at the 
Forest Products Laboratory is 
being continued in developing 
special procedures for the many 
different species and items of 
American woods. Detailed studies 
of the effects of the chemicals 
remaining in the wood are also 
to be undertaken, since some of 
the modifications of properties 
as the result of introducing vari- 


ous chemicals into wood are 
beneficial, and some are detri- 


mental. For instance, in addition 
to permitting more rapid season- 
ing than heretofore possible, and 
at the same time reducing sea- 
soning degrade, certain chemicals 
offer fire and decay protection, 
whereas others increase the haz- 
ards from these sources. Some 
chemicals are corrosive to metal 
fastenings, some lower the elec- 
trical resistance of wood, some 
dull the knives of woodworking 
machines, and practically all of 
them cause unfinished wood to 
become moist at relative humidi- 
ties below saturation, the pre- 
cise behavior depending upon the 
chemical used. In short, the com- 
mercial application of chemical 
seasoning to specific seasoning 
problems remains to be made. 








Southern Hardwood Situation 


New ORLEANS, La., May 3.—Unsold stocks 
of 112.5 identical hardwood units in the 
South as of April 1 were 5,042,000 feet less 
than unsold stocks as of Feb. 1, according to 
the Hardwood Stock Report compiled by the 
Southern Hardwood Producers (Inc.) and re- 
leased by C. E. Miller, statistician. The average 
unsold stocks per unit were 45,000 feet less, 
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The Rebuilding of a 
New England Town 


Practically the entire business 
section of Hampton, N. H., has 
been rebuilt during the past four 
or five years, largely through the 
enterprise of the two lumber deal- 
ers in this small New England vil- 
lage half-way between Boston, 
Mass., and Portland, Maine. John 
A. Janvrin, local lumber dealer, 
started the ball rolling by helping 
to finance the reconstruction of an 
old Colonial homestead, convert- 
ing this landmark in the center 
of the town into an early-period 
tavern. So successful was the ven- 
ture that Al Lamie, proprietor of 
the tavern, has had to call the 
Janvrin firm into conference sev- 
eral times since, to enlarge his 
widely known establishment. 

But even this far sighted lumber 
concern did not realize that by help- 
ing to finance the tavern remodeling 
it would lay the foundation for the 
remodeling of practically every 
business building in Hampton Cen- 
ter; that it would provide a mar- 
ket for its own materials, and that 
the local building boom would call 
on the resources of the other 
Hampton lumber’ dealer—the 
Noyes Lumber Co.—to help pro- 
vide the stock for a new post 
office, a new store, a new printing 
office, and a new shoe factory, the 
latter employing several scores of 
workers. The Janvrin yard owner 
could not foresee that the initial ven- 


ture would result in the remodeling 
of the First National Store; the 
other restaurant in town; the news 
store; the town hall; the other 
shoe factory; the corner grocery; 
and the drug store. Yet such 
proved to be the case. Perhaps the 
New Englander’s love for neat- 
ness has had something to do with 
this rebirth of civic pride. But the 
tavern venture was the beginning 
of it all, at any rate. 

John A. Janvrin has conducted a 
growing lumber and _ materials 
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Colonial-type tavern—result of remodeling 


rin, son of the proprietor, who had 
charge of the construction work on 
Lamie’s 


Tavern, is a forward- 


é 
- 
gps . 


Remodeling of grocery store seen in progress 


business in Hampton, N. H., for 
many years; indeed, his father sold 
lumber before him. Alfred Janv- 








Here the drug store is “having its face lifted" 


looking man imbued with all the 
traditions of the lumber industry. 
The name Janvrin has been asso- 
ciated with the building of a ma- 
jority of the homes and business 
places in this section. The growth 
of Hampton Beach (four miles 
from the Center) to a resort that 
is visited by hundreds of thousands 
of vacationists yearly, owes its be- 
ginning in a large measure to the 
local lumbermen. 

It is interesting, also, to note 
that at Hampton Beach is a bridge 
one mile long, said to be the long- 
est wooden bridge in the world. 

However, it is at Hampton Cen- 
ter that the real boom has taken 
place in the last few years. 

Not satisfied with even this 
boom, John Janvrin got busy, 
through the Chamber of Com- 
merce, and invited a shoe manu- 


facturer to locate in Hampton, 
promising a new building. The of- 
fer was accepted; stock was sold 
locally to finance the venture, and 
one of the most modern shoe fac- 
tories in New England is now situ- 
ated in the town of Hampton. 
With the erection of this large 
factory a real awakening of civic 
pride seemed to take hold of the 
business men in the entire com- 
munity. 

The old adage that “one good 
turn deserves another” has cer- 
tainly proved true in this small 
town, through the initiative and 
enterprise of the lumber dealers. 
There is a new spirit among the 
merchants. With the two shoe fac- 
tories doing a good business, many 
outside workers have moved to 
Hampton and are trading in the 
local stores. The whole thing is 
like a cycle; it is reacting favor- 
ably on all concerned. Due to these 
improvements, and the fact that 
the town is growing so rapidly, the 
superintendent of schools is urg- 
ing erection of a new high school 
building. 

In addition to the improvements 
in the business section there have 
been several new homes built for 
residents who have come to Hamp- 
ton to work in the shoe factories, 
or to settle in this growing town. 
A contract for one private home 
recently was awarded on a bid of 
$70,000 and, while much of the 
work was done by an out-of-town 
contractor, the lumber was pur- 
chased from the B. T. Janvrin Co., 
in Hampton Falls, only three miles 
from Hampton Center. Bertram 
Janvrin is a brother of the local 
retailer. 
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Redwood Chosen for Bay 
Bridge Rail Tracks 


SAN Francisco, CALir., May 1.—The largest 
single order in nearly a decade for railroad ties 
for new construction has been placed by 
engineers for the San Francisco-Oakland Bay 
Bridge, who have specified select structural 
heart redwood and No. 1 redwood ties for the 
entire Bay Bridge interurban system. The order 
totals more than six million feet board meas- 
urement. Selection of California redwood 
followed four years of intensive study of mate- 
rials to be used in the bridge rail service linking 
the East Bay and San Francisco. Factors 
leading to California redwood’s specification 
included its dependable durability, strength 
ratio, lack of serious checking, ease and 
safety of framing on the job, fire resistance 
and electrical insulation. 


The project will include the full length of 
the bridge, plus the ties set in ballast on the 
approaches, all ties for storage tracks,- all 
terminal track facilities, guard timbers, blocking 
and planking. 

Select all-heart structural redwood will be 
used for the ties on the bridge itself, totaling 
3,611,000 board feet. These ties, all sawn, will 
be 8 by 9 inches, in lengths of 9, 10, 12, 14 and 
16 feet, set on edge. The ties will be laid 
directly on the steel girders and tieplated to 
receive the rails. Main line and passing tracks 
set in ballast, on the East Bay approaches and 
the San Francisco terminal call for 2,122,000 
board feet of No. 1 redwood ties, 7x8-inch, 
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8-foot. Switch ties will be 7x9-inch. Similar 
stock is specified for the Yerba Buena tunnel 
section of the system. All ties will be sawn, 
except for 428,000 board feet of split ties, 
6x8-inch, 8-foot, to be used for storage tracks. 
California redwood has been used for heavy 
construction many years by western railroads 
and transit systems, with an outstanding per- 
formance record. While many factors entered 
into the redwood specification for the Bay 
Bridge transit system, this past performance 
record was the ruling factor in the selection. 





Story of Cypress Is Depicted at 
Great Lakes Exposition 


CLEVELAND, OnI0, May 3.—Persons attend- 
ing the Great Lakes Exposition here beginning 
May 29 will see the history of cypress in a 
series of historical and industrial exhibits by 
the Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion in “The Making of a Nation,” the central 
educational feature on the grounds. 

Included in the series will be sections of water 
pipes made by boring holes through solid cy- 
press logs twelve to forty feet long and laid in 
New Orleans in 1793; cypress timbers from the 
Spanish governor’s mansion erected in St. Au- 
gustine, Florida, about 1600, and sections of cy- 
press logs which grew as trees in the pleistocene 
age a million years ago. Many other uses of 
cypress will be shown with samples, and the 
back walls of the display space will be finished 
in several types of cypress to illustrate the 
use of wood walls in modern homes. 


THE WOODHICKS CONVENTION 


(By Ernest A. Hertig, Alpena, W. Va.) 


Far up in the Northland met the Woodhicks 
convention, 
The meeting was held in our town one day; 
There was Gustiv and Steven, Old Pierre the 
Frenchman, 
And a great bunch of Old Beardies, they 
say. 


They were holding this meeting to select a 
new foreman, 
To rule over 7, a camp on the line; 
Where dinky shay engines go puffing and 
blowing, 
While hauling their log trains to Mill No. 9. 


First of the speakers was big grizzly Gustiv, 
A beardy old Woodhick who smelled not to 


please; 
He told of the days he had spent with Paul 
Bunyan, 
And how with his broadaxe he hewed down 
the trees. 


Next on the subject was Steven the Polack, 
A red-headed giant who looked plenty 
tough, 
The cooties or graybacks crawled over his 
person, 
And his beard 
cherry snuff. 


it was stained with red 


He raved and he stamped, while his English 
was filthy, 
With all of the bad words a Woodhick doth 
know; 
He said, “I’m the guy that shoveled the trail 
Through forty-foot snow drifts at twenty 
below.” 


Next on the platform was Pierre the French- 
man, 
He told of the days in the year ’89; 
How a long-winded blizzard swooped down 
from the Northland, 
Bringing hunger and hardships to camps 
on the line. 


“IT was no coward,” said Pierre the French- 
man, 
“I baked ’em bread out of birchbark and 
pine; 
Then with a club and my fists for a backer, 
I made every lumberjack say it was fine.” 


‘“Ho-ho!” cried a teamster of uncertain breed- 
ing, 
As he scrambled up to his place on the 
block; 


“Your tale’s well told to those who believe it, 
But I think it’s all a big bunch of rot. 


“T’ve handled men in the land of the red- 
wood, 
I've cut giant cypress in swamps of the 
South; 
To the guy who says I’m telling a tall one, 
I'm going to give a sock in the mouth.” 


Now last but not least was old Poker John- 
son, 
Humpbacked and 
face; 
He said “’Tis me you want for a foreman, 
To select any other would be a disgrace. 


dirty with rum-florid 


“You remember the time at the bend of Mc- 
Kenzie, 
When logs were jammed as high as a tree; 
’'Twas a helluva job to loosen the jackpot, 
So the crew walked off and left it to me. 


“T went right ahead and found the old key- 
log, 
A mammoth white pine that was lodged on 
a rock; 
I gave it a kick with a calk studed cutter, 
And the whole darn jam came down with 
a rush.” 


Now the chairman arose to address the grand 
meeting, 
And holy old jay grabs what a sight to be 


seen; 

It would tickle the socks off a grouchy old 
cruiser, 

To hear them all talk of a foreman su- 
preme. 


Nominations were made and they all cast a 
ballot, 
To see who'd boss 7, without any help; 
But lo and behold, when they counted the 
tickets, 
Each grizzly old Woodhick did vote for 
himself. 


This caused a commotion at the Woodhicks 
convention; 
All went in a huddle to find what to do. 
Pierre, the Frenchman, was duly made fore- 
man, 
His Highness was crowned with a rusty 
horse shoe, 























Stock That Moves... 


is stock that has sales appeal— 
good-looking, carefully-manu- 
factured, thoroughly seasoned 
lumber which turns over fast 
because it comes from a de- 
pendable producer and always 
delivers uniform satisfaction. 


That's the kind of stock you get 
from Sabine. It has helped 
many dealers to build business 
—and you'll find it is easier to 
sell and more profitable. 


Let us tell you more about it— 
and fill a trial order. 


SABINE LUMBER CO. 


SHORTLEAF 
SOUTHERN PINE 


SALES OFFICE: 
Arcade Bidg., ST. LOUIS, MO. 


MILLS: 
Zwolle, La. 
Trinity, Texas 
New Willard, Texas 





AM-MEX SALES COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 
Lumber—Plywood—Tropical Hardwoods 
28 Church Street, Buffalo, N. =. 
Specializing in 


PLYWOOD of every description 


H.E.WEBSTE-R_- 
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KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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Richard Shipping Corp. 


Established 1847 


44 Beaver Street, NEW YORK 


Ocean Freight Brokers 
and Contractors 


Foreign Forwarders, Customs Bro- 
kers. We handle all classes of cargo 
and attend to collectior of invoices. 


Special department handling export lumber shipments 
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New Galvanizing Processes 
Used in Manufacture of 
Wire Fence 


While electro-galvanizing of wire has been 
done extensively in Europe for a number of 
years, it is only recently that the process has 
been developed in this country to a point where 
it is commercially practical. Prior to recent 
developments, the deposition of zinc was so 
slow that in order to produce wire at commer- 
cial speed, the galvanizing tanks were prohibi- 
tively long. Now, it is possible to get perfectly 
uniform, brilliant coats on round wire at current 
densities up to 1,500 amperes per square foot, 
and at speeds that permit the work to be done 
in tanks 140 feet long. Cleaning methods have 
now been developed, by means of which round 
wire can be suitably prepared for zinc coating. 

At the new South Chicago mill of the Re- 
public Steel Corp. current passes from four 
15,000 ampere motor generators through large 
bus bars to 27 sets of porcelain insulated fingers 
to form contact with the 40 strands of wire 
which pass through this electrolytic bath con- 
tinuously, The speed of wire travel, the voltage 
and the amperes determine the thickness of the 
pure zinc coating applied to the wire. All are 





controlled from a single position opposite the 
electro-galvanizing tank. An operator on the 
far side of the tank knows just how heavy a 
coating will be deposited when he sets the 
speeds and establishes the current flow. Wire 
emerges from the 140-foot tank at the rate of 
578 miles per day and is wound in reels. The 
accompanying photograph shows one of the 
battery of machines which produce woven wire 
fence from these reels. 





Reconditioned Plant Again 
in Full Operation 


Montcomery, ALA., May 3.—Announcement 
recently was made by W. J. Yost, president and 
treasurer of the Pine Plume Lumber Co., of 
Montgomery, that an interest in the Fitzgibbon 
mill at Cordele, Ga., had been acquired by him 
and his partner, W. F. Methvin, vice-president 
of Pine Plume. Following this purchase, ex- 
tensive repairs were made to the plant at 
Cordele, made necessary as the result of a 
tornado that swept that section several months 
ago, and the mill again is in full operation. 
The mill at Cordele produces both pine and 
hardwoods, has a capacity of 65,000 feet daily, 
and is operated under the firm name of P. F. 
Fitzgibbons, Sr., & P. F. Fitzgibbons, Jr. The 
Pine Plume Lumber Co. has the exclusive sale 
of the output of the plant. 

Besides handling the exclusive sale of the 
products of the plant at Cordele, the Pine 
Plume Lumber Co. operates mills at Goodwater 
and Ozark, Ala., both of which produce both 


pine and hardwoods. At Goodwater a new 
Wheland band mill has been installed, together 
with a new Moore reversible cross-circulation, 
fan-type kiln, assuring perfect seasoning of the 
product. The mill at Goodwater will produce 
1,500,000 feet a month, while the capacity of 
the plant at Ozark is about 1,000,000 feet 
monthly. 

In addition to the production of 4,000,000 
feet a month of these three plants, customers 
of the Pine Plume Lumber Co. will continue 
to have available the facilities of its general 
wholesale business, in which it has been suc- 
cessfully engaged for many years, supplying 
the needs of the trade in pine, hardwoods and 
cypress. 
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Buys Idaho Timber 


Lewiston, IpAHo, May 1.—Clearwater unit 
of Potlatch Forests, (Inc.), Lewiston, repre- 
sented by E. C. Rettig and Woods Superin- 
tendent T. E. Kinney, was the recent pur- 
chaser of all merchantable white pine and cedar 
poles on two tracts of State land, one valued 
at $32,158, on a full section adjacent to Weippe, 
the other appraised at $2358, on Swamp Creek 
near Big Island, where Potlatch is conducting 
fluming operations. The purchaser has three 
years to remove the timber on the first tract, 
and two years to remove that on the second. 
A. J. Feary, assistant State forester, Coeur 
d’ Alene, conducted the sale. 


Solving the Forest Tax Problem 


By Richard W. Nelson, Southern Forest Experiment Station 


Insofar as there exists a special problem of 
forest taxation in the United States, it is re- 
stricted primarily to ad valorem taxation, or, 
as it is commonly known, to the general prop- 
erty tax. Certain other levies, such as income, 
excess-profits, and inheritance taxes, may pre- 
sent special problems in relation to forestry, 
but they are matters of detail, minor in im- 
portance as compared with the significance of 
the property tax. It has been estimated that in 
this country taxes constitute nearly one-third of 
the total annual costs of ownership and man- 
agement of typical forest properties. The 
weight of this burden has long been a source 
of complaint, frequently with justification, 
among private owners of forest lands. 


In order to provide for a comprehensive study 
of the problem, and, if possible, to discover 
paths leading to its solution, Congress author- 
ized the establishment of the Forest Taxation 
Inquiry, hoping thereby to serve and to promote 
the legitimate interests of private forestry. The 
findings and recommendations of the Inquiry. 
were issued in October, 1935, as U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture Miscellaneous Publica- 
tion 218, “Forest Taxation in the United States.” 
A highly-condensed version of the main conclu- 
sions of the Inquiry is also available as U. S. 
Department of Agriculture Circular No. 358, 
“The Forest-Tax Problem and Its Solution 
Summarized.” The following paragraphs are 
intended to indicate only the highlights of these 
conclusions. 


It is possible that the tax load on the forest 
land owner may be excessive both in an abso- 
lute and in a relative sense. The first condition 
may exist because of the high cost of local 
government, resulting from an antiquated, uneco- 
nomic, wasteful governmental organization. The 
second, a relatively excessive tax load, may be a 
consequence both of (a) faulty administration 
of the property tax, resulting in the overassess- 
ment of forest land and timber as compared 
with other types of real property, and (b) the 
inherent tendency of the ad valorem tax on 
property to discriminate against investments on 
which the yield is deferred for a considerable 
period of time. 


Yield Tax Not Adequate Solution 


For many years there has existed a widely- 
held belief that the adoption of some type of 
yield tax (or severance tax) would constitute 
the eventual solution of the forest tax problem. 
However, after careful investigation and analy- 
sis, the Inquiry reached the conclusion that 
faith in the effectiveness of the yield tax is 
unjustified, and that further attempts to enact 
it into State laws will probably serve only to 
delay progress toward a more adequate solution 
of the problem. In practice, such yield tax 
measures as have been enacted in several States 
have either proved so unsatisfactory that they 
have been repealed, or they have failed to induce 
better forest practices and reforestation work 
to any significant extent. Furthermore, the 
yield tax is defective in principle in that (a) it 
is impossible to adjust the rate of levy so as 


to avoid either under-taxing the poorly-managed 
or over-taxing the well-managed forest prop- 
erties, (b) it divorces the levy on forests from 
public revenue requirements and from the rest 
of the State-and-local tax system, and there- 
fore (c) leaves forest property in a particu- 
larly exposed and vulnerable position, where 
the question of its taxation is ever in danger of 
becoming a political football. Also, those vari- 
ations of the yield tax plan that involve restric- 
tions on the owner’s right to operate or dis- 
pose of his property as he sees fit, or that be- 
cloud his title to it, have generally been highly 
repugnant to forest owners. 


Three Avenues of Reform 


From the standpoint of possible governmental 
action, the Forest Taxation Inquiry holds that 
a broad, enduring solution of the forest tax 
problem may be reached by three avenues of 
reform, here listed in the proper order of pri- 
ority of approach, and also probably, but not 
necessarily, in the order of absolute importance: 
(1) improved administration of the property 
tax, necessary to ensure that forests are as- 
sessed on a fair, non-discriminatory basis in re- 
lation to other types of property; (2) reduction 
in the total cost of local government, in conse- 
quence of reorganization of governmental units 
and reallocation of functions among units, to- 
gether with such related minor reforms as will 
help to make the taxpayer’s dollar purchase 
more nearly the maximum possible amount of 
governmental services; and (2) some modifica- 
tion of the property tax that will counteract its 
ordinary tendency to place deferred-yield prop- 
erty at a disadvantage. The Inquiry has sug- 
gested three methods by means of any one of 
which the last-named objective may be at- 
tained—(1) the adjusted property tax plan, (2) 
the deferred timber tax plan, and (3) the differ- 
ential timber tax plan; space limitations do not 
permit a detailed description of these plans here. 


Sustained Yield Is Long Run Solution 


It is obvious that the solution of the forest 
tax problem is not simple. It requires careful 
planning, sustained effort, and possibly a pre- 
liminary campaign of popular education; it 
should not be sought with excessive haste, but 
rather by steady advance from step to step. Per- 
haps the logical first step is to inform local 
tax officials fully regarding forest land values, 
and, if possible, to enlist their support for a 
policy of non-confiscatory forest taxation, in 
the interest of general public welfare. Further- 
more, although the preceding discussion relates 
only to what may be done by legislative or other 
official action, it should be emphasized that if 
all timberlands were operated on an annual sus- 
tained-yield basis, a large part of the prob- 
lem of forest taxation would automatically cease 
to exist. In the long run, therefore, the in- 
dividual owner of forest property, by adhering 
to a high standard of forest management prac- 
tices, should be able to make the major contri- 
— toward the solution of his own tax prob- 
em. 
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NEW SHINGLE TALKIE READY 


SEATTLE, WaASH., May 3.—The Red Cedar 
Shingle Bureau has produced another talking 
picture in Hollywood to aid dealers throughout 
the United States in selling Certigrade Red 
Cedar shingles during the coming year. The 
production, “Here’s How,” was cleverly staged 
with full light and sound effects. It requires 
twenty-five minutes to show, and is another 
distinctive step forward by the Red Cedar 
Shingle Bureau to aid retail lumber dealers to 
increase the effectiveness of sales campaigns. 

Featured in the movie are Paul S. Collier, 
secretary-manager of the Northeastern Retail 
Lumbermen’s Association, Rochester, N. Y.; 
Don S. Montgomery, secretary Wisconsin Re- 


Kenneth Smith who is secretary-manager of 
the Lumber & Allied Products Institute at Los 
Angeles. The lead in “Here’s How” is played 
by William Desmond, a veteran on the stage and 
screen who established his reputation in “Ben 
Hur,” “The Lion and the Mouse,” and other 
productions. 

Distribution of the motion picture will be 
handled through the fieldmen of the bureau, 
who will take it on a trans-continental tour to 
show groups of dealers, architects, builders, 
carpenters and construction men. The “stars” 
in “Here’s How” are among the most popular 
figures in the retail lumber industry, and went 
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tail Lumbermen’s Association, Milwaukee, and 


the nation. 


to Hollywood for the filming from all parts of 





Part of the cast and a few workmen who were engaged in making the new picture of the Red Cedar 

Shingle Bureau are shown. The three men standing in the center of the line are left to right: Paul S. 

Collier, Kenneth Smith, and Don S$. Montgomery. W. W. Woodbridge, manager of the Red Cedar 
Shingle Bureau, is sitting in front of them 
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A. A. Bigelow & Co., Wash- 
burne, Wis., have secured 15,- 
000,000 feet of logs for their 
new mill, and expect to get 
25,000,000 more this season. 
They will be ready to begin 
work on the opening of navi- 
gation. 

* * * 

The Albina Sawmill Co., Al- 
bina, Ore., lately received an 
inquiry from a Boston commis- 
Sion house for a cargo of lum- 
ber to be shipped from the mill 
direct to Boston. The cargo 
would have to go round the 
Horn. 

* * * 

Among the recent visitors at 
Eureka, on Humboldt Bay, 
California, were F. Weyer- 
haeuser, of Rock Island; Peter 
Musser, Muscatine, Iowa; S. H. 
Knight, Milwaukee, and E. 
Rutledge, Chippewa Falls. They 
Went up the Eel Valley and vis- 
ited the mill and logging camps 
of the Pacific Lumber Co. 





Robert Dollar and R. W. 
Read of Marquette, Mich., 
called at this office the latter 
part of last week on their way 
home from California and re- 
ported a highly enjoyable trip. 
They went into the redwood 
forests, visited the redwood 
mills, witnessed the way log- 
ging is done in that country, 
and it is not to be marveled at 
that the gentlemen, each of 
whom has a good pair of lum- 
bermen’s eyes in his head, 
should return home, laden with 
facts and suggestions regarding 
the redwood lumber industry. 
They are of the opinion that 
there are good business chances 
out there, and Mr. Dollar said 
if he was not so tied up in up- 
per Michigan he would not hesi- 
tate to take a hand. The real 
estate speculation in southern 
California they stamp as ridic- 
ulous and sure to prove disas- 
trous to those who fail to stand 
from under in due time. 





The Atchison, Topeka & Santa 
Fe Railroad is considering the 
project of building an indus- 
trial town on 1,800 acres of 
land purchased 11 miles from 
Kansas City. The scheme con- 
templates factories, homes for 
working men, churches, schools 
and pleasure resorts. 

* e 


e 
The Buffalo Lumber Ex- 
change is taking the lead in the 
movement against the surface 
crossings of the railroad in that 
city which are a terrible nuis- 
ance and a source of great loss 
to. the lumber trade and of dan- 
ger to dealers and their em- 
ployees who have to cross and 
recross the tracks which are 
scarcely ever free from running 
trains. At a meeting of the 
Exchange, President Scatcherd 
appointed a committee to as- 
certain how many trains cross 
the leading streets and how 
many vehicles cross the tracks 

at the same points. 
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After Arrow Brand Tidewater Red Cypress leaves 
the tidal swamplands of Florida and Louisiana it 
goes just about everywhere. 


Homes, industries, farms and railroads all demand 
this true species of "The Wood Eternal" because 
of its outstanding durability under all conditions 
of exposure. 


Because it is the preferred material for such a 
wide variety of building uses, assuring diversified 
outlet and quick turnover, dealers everywhere find 
this trade and grade-marked lumber a profitable 
item to stock regularly. When you buy cypress 
specify "Arrow Brand." Buy it from the Florida 
Louisiana Red Cypress Company. 


FLORIDA LOUISIANA 
RED CYPRESS COMPANY 
Jacksonville ...... Florida 











Cc. C. DAY | 


Band Sawn -- 
Own Manufacture -- 


HARDWOODS oiw, Turets 
CYPRESS -- 
YELLOW 2154-son 





LEAF K-D FINISH, DIMEN. 
PINE SION and BOARDS 


Yard Items Treated -- 
¢ MIXED CARS + 





| ABERDEEN, - MISS. 











Depend on us for well manufactured, care- 


fully graded stock, loaded properly and 


shipped promptly. We've serv the 
trade for nearly half a century—and know 
we can satisfy you. 

Send us your inquiries and orders. 
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News of Foreign Trade 


Eastern Canada Paying Higher 
Ocean Rates on Exports 


MontTREAL, Que., May 3.—Tramp rates on 
lumber have gone up in a year considerably. 
A year ago, tramps would handle lumber out 
of Montreal at 50 shillings a standard. During 
the winter, rates went up.to 70 shillings a 
standard. Today, the tramp rates are not less 
than 80 shillings; lots have been booked at 
82 shillings. The liners also are marking up 
rates. Last year, softwood deals went out of 
this port at 55 shillings a standard. Then dur- 
ing the 1936-37 fall and winter season, prices 
rose to 60 shillings. The liner price for deals 
during 1937 is 65 shillings. 





Advocates Advance Publicity 
for Trade Agreements 


WasHInctTon, D. C., May 3.—A round-table 
discussion on “world trade outlook” at the 
United States Chamber of Commerce meeting 
here April 27 was led off by Dr. Wilson 
Compton, secretary-manager of the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association. Dr. 
Compton called on American industry to un- 
derstand and accept the fundamental fact that 
if we want to sell more goods abroad we must 
be willing to buy more goods there. 

While the first year of the operation of the 
trade agreements program had seen an _ in- 
crease in lumber imports of 50 percent, and a 
decline in exports of 2% percent, Dr. Comp- 
ton predicted that the reciprocal trade agree- 
ments program was here to stay, and that 
while the lumber industry’s is a one-sided 
score, the ninth inning will not be reached for 
a long time to come. 

The State Department, he remarked, had 
described the lumber industry as “essentially 
an export industry,” and pointed out that for 
decades, until 1931, the American lumber in- 
dustry had been the largest factor in the 
competitive world export lumber trade. Today 
the lumber industry of the United States ranks 
fifth, this decline being largely due to duties 
imposed on lumber exported from the United 
States as high as 20 percent, and averaging 
about 10 percent, with no corresponding duties 
upon identical species of lumber shipped from 
Canada. The position of the lumber industry 
had been frankly stated as requesting protec- 
tion of surplus species where protection was 
needed, and not of scarce species where pro- 
tection was not needed, and in securing for the 
lumber industry an equal chance in the great 
markets of the British Empire to compete 
without subsidies and without discrimination. 
The trade agreement with Canada not only left 
easy access to the domestic lumber markets of 
the United States, but it also left Canada in 
unchallenged possession of a privileged com- 
petitive position in British markets from 
which, by the Empire preferential tariffs, United 
States lumber trade had by 1935 been prac- 
tically excluded. 

As more and more members of Congress are 
willing to pass its toughest tariff problems to 
be handled by the Tariff Commission and the 
State Department, Dr. Compton saw the end 
of the tariff as a major party issue. He noted 
that the State Department had been relatively 
impervious or resistant to domestic “pressure 
politics,” but that foreign “pressure politics” 
and even foreign “‘scarehead salesmanship” had 
left a distinguishable mark on at least two of 
the major agreements. He urged that the State 
Department adopt a policy of opening proposed 
concessions to public knowledge for perhaps 
thirty days before they become binding. Dur- 
ing that period they should be subject to 
withdrawal if the empowered agency of the 
President has reason to believe that in the 
public interests the contemplated concessions 


are unwarranted and unwise. No agency of 
Government, he contended, “should have or as- 
sume to exercise the vast and critical authori- 
ties involved in the administration of the Trade 
Agreements Act which is not able and not will- 
ing to defend and to justify the concessions 
which it proposes.” 
V——— 


Lumber and Log Exports and 
Imports for First Two 
Months 1937 


Total exports of hardwood and softwood 
lumber (including sawed timber and logs) for 
the first two months of 1937 totalled 182,814,000 
board feet, as compared with 271,723,000 feet 
for the corresponding period of 1936, a loss of 
32.7 percent, according to figures just released 
by the Forest Products Division of the Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. The de- 
cline is largely accounted for by the maritime 
strike on the West Coast, which was not 
settled until Feb. 3. Of the 1937 amount, 166,- 
962,000 feet was of sawed materials, as compared 
with 210,104,000 feet for 1936, a loss of 20.5 
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softwood logs accounted for 13,233,000 feet, 
or 85.5 percent. This was a loss of 74.3 per- 
cent as compared with log exports for the 
corresponding period of 1936, the actual foot- 
age for the 1936 period being 61,619,000 feet. 
Of the 1937 total, Douglas fir log exports 
accounted for 7,955,000 board feet, and hem- 
lock for 2,724,000 feet. 

Total imports of hardwood and softwood 
logs and lumber (including cabinet woods) 
for the first two months of 1937 totalled 107,- 
779,000 board feet, as compared with 74,538,- 
000 feet for the corresponding period of 1936. 
Of this 1937 amount, 12,318,000 feet was logs 
(hardwood and softwood), 76,188,000 feet was 
softwood lumber, and 19,273,000 feet was hard- 
wood lumber and sawed cabinet woods, as 
against 13,763,000 feet of logs, 49,641,000 feet 
of softwood lumber, and 11,134,000 feet of 
hardwood lumber and sawed cabinet woods 
for the comparable period of 1936. 

In the “logs” group, imports of cedar logs 
for the first two months of 1937 accounted 
for 5,056,000 board feet, or 41.0 percent of 
the total; mahogany accounted for 3,351,000 
feet, or 27.2 percent; and fir, spruce and 
Western hemlock accounted for 2,259,000 feet, 
or 18.3 percent. 

The reciprocal trade agreement signed by 
the United States and Canada allotted Canada 
an annual quota of 250,000,000 board feet of 
Douglas fir and Western hemlock, to enter 
the United States at a $2 duty and excise tax. 
From Jan. 1 to Feb. 27, 1937, imports of these 
woods subject to this quota totalled 8,356,059 
board feet, according to preliminary figures 
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The Ford V-8 truck, being loaded with contents of the railroad box car in the background, appears 
almost as long as the car itself. This is due to the angle from which the photo was taken. Actually, 


the outfit consists of a standard 157-inch chassis with special body for hauling lumber. 


It is operated 


by the Van-Matre Lumber Co., of Do wney, a suburb of Los Angeles, Calif. 





percent. The 1937 exports of logs and hewn 
timber amounted to 15,852,000 feet, as against 
61,619,000 feet for 1936, a loss of 74.3 percent. 


In the sawn softwood group, southern 
pine was by far the most important species 
exported, totalling 67,590,000 feet for the 
first two months of 1937, a gain of 16.9 per- 
cent as compared with the corresponding 
period of 1936. Douglas fir, hemlock and 
redwood registered particularly sharp losses 
on the same basis of comparison, Douglas fir 
shipments falling to 23,047,000 feet for the 
first two months of 1937, a loss of 73.4 per- 
cent. Hemlock shipments fell to 70,000 feet 
for the first two months of 1937, a loss of 95.5 
percent over the corresponding period of 
1936. Redwood shipments fell to 2,123,000 
feet, a loss of 56.7 percent. Exports of cedar, 
spruce and “white pine’ showed losses of 
17.8 percent; 21.9 percent and 14.1 percent, 
respectively, for the 1937 period, as compared 
with the 1936 period, the actual shipments 
for the 1937 period being 819,000, 2,462,000 
and 4,887,000 feet, respectively. 

Sawn hardwoods totalled 65,169,000 feet 
for the first two months of 1937, as compared 
with 48,512,000 feet for 1936, a gain of 34.3 
percent. In this group, all species except 
hickory and magnolia made gains, the larg- 
est footage gains being made by ash, red and 
sap gum, and oak. 

Log exports for the first two months of 
1937 totalled 15,852,000 board feet, of which 


supplied by the Bureau of the Customs of 
the Treasury Department. 

Shingle imports for January and February, 
1937, totalled 294,787 squares, compared with 
200,738 squares for the comparable period of 
1936. Of the 1937 total, red cedar shingles 
amounted to 288,995 squares. 











Carolina City Alleges Collusion 
on Bids 


CuHarotte, N. C., May 3.—A list of con- 
cerns submitting identical bids on building ma- 
terials for the city of Charlotte has been turned 
over to the Federal Trade Commission, accord- 
ing to City Manager J. B. Marshall. The Gov- 
ernment agency had requested that it be notified 
of the fact when identical quotations are made, 
and in this case it may ask the bidders to ex- 
plain. 

In this instance, the firms are at widely scat- 
tered points, and they entered bids on carloa 
lots of materials, with prices identical to the 
penny. Ordinarily, shipping rates and other 
costs would have prevented duplicate _ bids. 
Thus, according to City Manager Marshall, a 
definite understanding must have existed be- 
tween firms seeking to sell the building mate- 
rials. 
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Rock and Slag Wool Associa- 
tion Elects Officers 


P. A. Andrews, vice president in charge of 
the Building Materials Department of the 
Johns-Manville Sales Corp., was elected presi- 
dent of the National Rock and Slag Wool 
Association at its recent meeting in Chicago. 
The association was founded at Chicago in 
1933 by 16 manufacturers of mineral wool, for 
the purpose of formulating a code for the elim- 
ination of unfair trade practices. Its work 
consists of collecting statistical data for its 
members, formulating proper specifications for 
the installation of rock or mineral wool as 
insulation, and promoting rock or mineral wool 
as insulation. Members of the board elected 
at the Chicago meeting are: H. M. Shirey 
president, Standard Rock Wool Inc.; T. C 
Carter, vice president, Eagle-Picher Sales Co.; 
Robert F. Fahy, manager, insulation division, 
Standard Lime and Stone Co.; Jan S. Irvine, 
sales manager, industrial and structural prod- 
ucts division, Owens-Illinois Glass Co.; and 
John G. Cella, executive vice president, General 
Insulating and Manufacturing Co. 


Contracts 3 Million Feet 


Pe Ett, Wasu., May 1.—Contract purchase 
of approximately 30,000,000 feet of timber in 
the Walville section, three miles south of here, 
from the Weyerhaeuser Timber Co., was an- 
nounced yesterday. The purchasers are the 
Mullenix brothers—Luther, Vance, Clifford and 
Ira—of Elma. According to Ira Mullenix, he 
and his brothers will start logging the timber 
about July 1. He believes about three years 
will be required to complete the operation. 


Hardwood Mill Soon Ready 


RAYMOND, WASH., May 1.—Work of build- 
ing the new mill of the Olympic Hardwood Co., 
on the site formerly occupied by the Sizer mill 
here, is going ahead rapidly. Indications are 
that the plant will be in operation in about two 
months. It will have a daily cutting capacity 
of about 18,000 board feet. At the start, the 
plant will be operated as a green mill, but plans 
call for future enlargement and installation of 
dry kilns. The plant will be known as the 
Olympic Hardwood Co., Mill No. 2. The com- 
pany already is operating its No. 1 mill on 
Grays Harbor. Edward Davidson, Tully Stal- 
lard and Ben Goldstein are the officers of the 
company. 


Lumber Industry Charts 


Enthusiastically Received 


_ Wasuincton, D, C., May 3.—An encourag- 
ing response has come from various academic, 
economic and building groups to “Charting the 
American Lumber Industry,” a book of 47 
charts on lumber production, distribution, forest 
area and growth; also lumber consumption, ex- 
ports and imports, prepared by Mrs. Grace J. 
Landon, statistical department of the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, and avail- 
able from the association. Enthusiastic com- 
ments have been received from some of those 
who have examined this statistical publication. 


, 














Loadings of Revenue Freight 


A report of the car service division of the 
Association of American Railroads shows that 
the revenue freight for the two weeks ended 
April 24, 1936, totaled 1,512,510 cars, as fol- 
lows: Forest products, 73,547 cars (a decrease 
of 1,016 cars below the amount for the two 
weeks ended April 10); grain, 57,800 cars; 
livestock, 27,829 cars; coal, 238,947 cars; coke, 
20,634 cars; ore, 90,614 cars; merchandise, 
343,017 cars, and miscellaneous, 660,122 cars. 
The total loadings for the two weeks ended 
April 24 show an increase of 69,779 cars above 
the amount for the two weeks ended April 10. 
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* LIGNASAN* applied to 


freshly sawn stock generally 


gives excellent control of 
sap stain. This efficient, eco- 
nomical chemical is effective 
against fungi infecting pine, 
sap gum, and many other 
species. LIGNASAN is used 


ANTI-STAIN CHEMICAL 


LUMBERMAN 





by hundreds of mills... only 
one pound needed to each 
fifty gallons of water ...used 
in cold solution... mixed 
species generally can be 
dipped together in the same 
vat and dipping costs aver- 
age only 12¢ to 15¢ per 


thousand feet. 


Don’t handicap your sales 
with stained lumber. Supply 
your customers with bright 
lumber. Order a trial sup- 


ply of LIGNASAN today. 
{*Trade Mark Reg. U. S. Pat. Off.} 


E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CoO., INC. 


CUPIND GRASSELLI CHEMICALS DEPARTMENT (rascal) 
ad Wilmington, Delaware 





MAKE THIS 
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National Production, Shipments and Orders 


Wasuineton, D. C., May 3.—Following is the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association report for two weeks ended April 24, and 
sixteen weeks ended that date, covering mills whose statistics for both 1937 and 1936 are available; also percentage comparison with statistics 
for identical mills for the corresponding period of 1936: 
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Av. No Production Percent Shipments Percent Orders Percent 
Mills 1937 of 1936 1937 of 1936 1937 of 1936 
118 75,389,000 105 67,679,000 88 64,098,000 93 
171 239,253,000 108 266,701,000 116 254,517,000 122 
120 142,518,000 123 145,989,000 137 136,975,000 127 
13 17,614,000 101 21,265,000 115 17,995,000 85 

9 5,962,000 121 5,473,000 108 4,835,000 117 
10 3,062,000 131 5,125,000 102 4,912,000 105 
15 4,801,000 194 4,190,000 136 3,448,000 103 

456 488,599,000 112 516,422,000 116 486,780,000 116 
637 12,991,000 105 12,718,000 92 11,050,000 89 
15 6,032,000 121 4,407,000 99 3,022,000 62 
78 19,023,000 110 17,125,000 94 14,072,000 81 
519 507,622,000 112 533,547,000 115 500,852,000 115 
127 588,546,000 1038 605,236,000 103 570,662,000 94 
171 1,527,514,000 94 1,650,330,000 104 1,667,702,000 105 
124 824°382,000 120 1/163,598,000 131 1/150,364,000 123 
13 141,476,000 104 148,130,000 117 162,197,000 118 

9 45,443,000 119 48,330,000 121 43,715,000 121 
10 11,509,000 331 48,541,000 144 44'529.000 147 
17 42°625,000 126 31,704,000 187 29°913,000 146 
71 3,181,495,000 103 3,695,869,000 113 3,669,082,000 109 
55t 80,731,000 102 110,241,000 119 93,566,000 102 
17 61,866,000 116 48,077,000 142 43,210,000 134 
72 142,597,000 108 158,318,000 125 136,776,000 110 
26 3,324,092°000 103 3,854,187,000 113 3,805,858,000 109 





West Coast Review 


[Special radiogram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


SEATTLE, WAsH., May 5.—The 171 West 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association mills giving 
production, shipments and orders during the 


two weeks ended May 1, reported: 

Production 242,926,000 

Shipments 275,051,000 13.22% over production 

Orders 263,895,000 8.63% over production 
A group of 171 mills, whose production re- 

ports for 1937 to date are complete, reported 


as follows: 
Average weekly cut for seventeen weeks: 
19 


a ais ea ha uh ilies ohana abate ts ater eea 101,959,000 

ar rena er 96,904,000 
Average cut for two weeks e..ded 

Dt Et cnctiaedewnee een caaebace wes 121,463,000 


A group of 171 mills, whose production for 
the two weeks ended May 1 was 242,926,000 
feet, reported distribution as follows: 1,910 





Shipments Orders Orders 
Pee 112,854,000 102,060,000 200,552,000 
Domestic 

cargo 113,205,00 87,692,000 361,987,000 
Export ... 27,479,000 52,630,000 202,579,000 
Local ..... 21,513,000 ise). ere 

275,051,000 263,895,000 765,118,000 


A group of 171 identical mills, whose re- 
ports of production, shipments and orders are 
complete for 1936 and 1937 to date, reported 


as follows: Aver. for 2 
wks. ended Aver. for 17 wks. ended 


May 1, May 1, May 2, 
1937 1937 1936 
Production 121,463,000 96,904,000 101,959,000 
Shipments 137,526,000 105,612,000 100,393,000 
Orders 131,948,000 105, 665,000 99,443,000 





Southern Pine Statistics 


{Special radiogram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

New Or.eans, LA., May 5.—Following is 
a summary of reports from southern pine mills 
for the two weeks ended May 1: 

Average weekly number of mills, 107; 


Units, 104 
Totals for 
Two Weeks 
Three-year average production*... 57,322,000 
MRE BUGRGCCIOR ccccccceccceeees 70,756,000 
Dn cvsttieeGavedeceur ceeds 70,690,000 
rer reer ere 65,301,000 


Number of mills, 103; Units 100 
On May 1, 1937 
Se MON vécrcneeesecenwuns 78,513,000 
CE CEE wédesccmevenence eee 301,338,000 


*October, 1933, to October, 1936. 
“3-year average” 


Unit is 275,000 feet of 
production. 





Census Bureau Lumber Prices — 1927 to 1935 


Following is a list of average lumber values at the mill, by species, as compiled by the 
Bureau of the Census, starting with 1927 and including the latest data available, for 1935: 











Softwoods: 1927 1928 1929 1930 1931 1932 1933 1934 1935 
Demme Vit...csece $25.92 $25.40 $25.49 $26.72 $19.34 $19.32 $19.79 $20.27 22.03 
eS 34.39 38.32 34.83 31.14 24.08 24.55 25.91 27.94 29.33 
eae 39.91 36.18 35.29 33.10 30.64 24.62 26.30 30.73 29.51 
Douglas Fir....... 19.45 19.02 20.05 16.91 12.05 10.63 13.57 16.14 15.97 
CO  —eaaaee 19.06 18.84 18.90 17.04 14.13 12.39 14.27 17.70 18.53 
Larch (Tamarack). 17.69 18.34 18.35 17.18 14.18 10.76 13.34 16.07 16.90 
Lodgepole Pine.... 20.82 19.29 17.97 17.64 14.46 12.45 16.23 16.54 18.27 
BOUWOOE sccccecces 33.81 31.39 31.00 30.33 29.82 24.33 26.29 30.03 29.77 
PE wspeekanawes 26.59 26.50 28.64 23.66 23.00 17.73 18.89 21.75 22.09 
gt 43.22 39.06 43.08 38.10 28.76 26.26 27.95 27.64 30.03 
SOMO FIMO cccccce 23.77 26.35 26.47 23.52 16.99 13.32 17.91 21.64 18.24 
Westn. Yellow Pine 26.04 20.00 20.63 17.57 20.48 16.88 18.57 20.51 20.40 
io BB, eae 19.92 28.71 29.87 27.81 14.94 12.23 15.30 15.15 16.17 
White Pine... ; 29.90 24.62 25.66 21.06 24.71 21.58 21.45 23.75 25.66 

Softwoods ....... $16.74 $13.94 $16.94 $20.05 19.08 

Hardwoods: ; 

BE eatecceecacen ae aa aude re em 17.66 17.99 19.16 19.28 
oS eee 43.82 45.61 43.14 39.72 41.06 28.74 33.23 39.26 30.02 
BOSEWOOCE .cccccses 39.84 39.72 39.88 35.31 28.54 23.81 29.19 30.78 32.06 
DE. diatuveewe Kees 27.21 28.63 28.39 25.89 22.93 17.97 22.75 22.93 23.65 
DE <wehenaseewee 41.03 40.30 39.35 36.39 30.95 26.26 29.02 30.58 31.92 
OT eee janes eee one aoa omen 19.23 24.01 25.06 25.05 
Cherry Hicewneoes ava ence ee —— aaatecd 29.28 45.14 39.38 35.66 
Chestnut .......... 29.35 31.09 29.51 23.91 22.50 17.87 23.01 23.53 21.96 
Cottonwood ...... 30.92 27.54 29.70 22.73 19.54 16.49 22.18 20.68 20.62 
BP WOOE ccccccecee 50.00 
c Pee ne 36.22 37.89 35.28 30.20 25.37 19.07 23.09 24.09 25.03 
Hackberry pce eues hoes nahi acaba adie ae 17.67 16.31 21.20 20.08 

eee 37.08 38.83 40.33 33.00 32.65 29.85 26.27 27.92 31.41 
DEL cctvcosceese wees aa wae waa payee 21.31 25.55 22.25 23.13 
eee mee 19.84 27.13 27.60 24.27 
Mahogany et iad nner vine eee 113.10 149.91 130.51 122.67 
DE ventsecoeee ee 35.35 36.31 36.93 34.45 28.80 22.8 30.51 30.8 30.60 
ME scctecees sniouea 35.72 35.23 38.43 29.29 27.68 22.84 28.53 27.54 27.15 
— ee aes 3 aie pice alesis 21.08 21.73 32.84 27.02 
Gum, Red and Sap. 32.81 31.91 34.42 27.67 22.68 *16.84 23.01 24.70 22.33 
BYGRMOTO cccccccce 29.31 30.06 30.07 26.54 22.40 18.71 22.78 21.52 22.80 
TEREO o<cccoee weal 24.45 25.51 25.39 23.47 19.05 17.40 22.01 22.70 19.65 
Wet cccccs eooee 111.64 112.54 119.15 100.75 90.44 57.87 77.61 86.60 75.64 
eae xeee ones a ieee aiaraeal 16.04 22.20 23.44 21.15 
Yellow Poplar..... 38.58 40.90 41.66 35.19 30.02 26.02 29.91 30.01 28.65 
Other and not Spec. cece eee kee ieee ames 20.89 102.63 79.12 83.53 

Hardwoods ...... eece cece eeee oes $28.00 $22.45 $27.81 $28.01 27.09 
.) > eer $25.80 $25.61 $26.94 $22:81 $18.56 $15.12 $18.55 $21.47 20.43 


*Red gum only. 





IN THE NEAR FUTURE every lady may be 
carrying in her handbag or keeping in her bou- 
doir a piece of balsa wood perfumed to her 
individual taste and colored according to the 
flower contributing the scent, says Dr. H. P. 
Brown of the New York State College of 


Forestry. Balsa is one of the lightest, spongi- 
est woods known. Small pieces colored in lav- 
ender, green, rose, carnation, etc., neatly wrap- 
ped in cellophane ‘with an artistically decorated 
band, are most attractive, and will hold the 
scent for a long time. 
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Western Pine Summary 


PorTLAND, OrE., May 1.—The Western Pine 
Association reports as follows on operations of 
identical Inland Empire and California mills 
during the two weeks ended April 24: 


Reports of an average of 115 mills: 


--Totals for 2 Weeks Ended— 
April 24,1937 April 25, 1936 


Production ...... 142,518,000 115,796,000 
Shipments ....... 145,989,000 106,770,000 
Orders received.. 136,975,000 107,905,000 


Reports of 117 identical mills: 
April 24, 1937 

Unfilled orders ... 311,944,000 
Gross stocks ..... 1,261,028,000 
Reports of 117 identical mills: 
r——- Year to Date——_,, 

1937 1936 

Production 804,056,000 664,690,000 
ee ere 1,136,519,000 857,751,000 
CGE  aviveveewsakes 1,114,548,000 906,427,000 


Wood Whistles Toot Them- 


selves Into Big Demand 


HutTcHINson, Kan., May 3.—A_ million 
whistles a day made of wood is the potentia! 
capacity of a machine recently installed in 
Hutchinson—and that is not all the story. A 
big carload of lumber is required to make a 
million of these small whistles and in working 
up that much lumber there is a considerable 
accumulation of short ends or waste. These 
are being used for making other small wood 
items, such as tie racks, comb cases and the 
whirling noisemakers so much in demand at 
New Year’s celebrations and similar events. 
Not satisfied with all this, the head of this 


April 25, 1936 
234,968,000 
1,193,716,000 











This interesting photograph shows the second of 
two asphalt blowing tanks, the latest equipment for 
refining asphalt, being installed at the plant of 
Bird & Son, manufacturers of roofing products, 


Norwood, Mass. Each of the tanks is eight feet 

in diameter and 50 feet high, and holds enough 

asphalt to pave a street 30 feet wide and one-half 

mile long. The tanks will effect further improve- 

ments in asphalt shingle manufacture, and increase 
production 





enterprise is now endeavoring to develop a 
profitable use for the sawdust and shavings 
accumulated through this working of the wood. 
If he succeeds in this, then indeed will this 
local plant have achieved complete utilization 
of wood. 

The development of this whistle factory is 
an interesting story. The Central Specialty 
Co., of Hutchinson, manufactures a glue that 
is sold in many sections of the United States. 
For the purpose of advertising this product, 
the company began using wooden whistles, 
with a few words about the product printed 
on them, sending these out to buyers and pros- 
pective buyers of the glue. These whistles 
attracted a great deal of attention and many 
Inquiries began coming in as to their source. 
This gave G. C. Hilton, head of the company, 
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an idea and he began casting about for a ma- 
chine with which to manufacture the whistles. 
He found what he wanted in a machine devel- 
oped by engineers of the Weyerhaeuser Timber 
Co., and made in Seattle. This machine had 
been designed for the manufacture of a special 
type of flooring, but had not been put to its 
intended use because of some patent compli- 
cations. The machine was purchased by Mr. 
Hilton, brought to Hutchinson, new gears in- 
stalled, its motors rewound and changes made 
to adapt it to its new purpose, and now it 
is prepared to turn out a million wood whistles 
a day, if operated at full capacity. Mr. Hilton 
announces though that they will not attempt, 
for a while at least, to make more than 25,000 
whistles a day. 

.To make these whistles small blocks of soft 
pine are fed into the machine automatically 
and go through it four times, a different opera- 
tion being performed each time. In addition 
to marketing these wood whistles in every 
State, and possibly in foreign countries, the 
company will use a million whistles a year for 
its own purpose of advertising the glue it 
manufactures. A story of this new enterprise 
that appeared in a recent issue of a local paper 
carried the startling headline “Million Toots 
a Day Possible.” 





Northwest Export Company 
Changes Name 


PorTtLAND, Ore., May 3.—Firm name of the 
Douglas Fir Exploitation & Export Company, 
one of the Northwest’s large lumber and log 
export firms, has been changed to Douglas Fir 
Export Co., and the company’s marking has 
been changed to DFXCO, it was announced 
this week. Headquarters are in Portland, with 
branch offices in other cities in the United States 
and abroad. 


Carolinian Buys 6,814 Acres 


CuarLotrr, N. C., May 3.—Twenty-two 
tracts of land, comprising 6,814.5 acres, have 
been sold by the Atlantic Coast Lumber Corp. 
and the United Timber Corp. to the Tyson 
Lumber Co., of Georgetown. The purchase 
price was $90,000. All of the land is in the 
Carvers Bay section of Georgetown County. 


Installs Thirteenth Sawmill 


BoonEVILLE, ARK., May 3.—The Booneville 
Lumber Co. has completed the installation of a 
new steam sawmill at the company’s property 
here. The mill will supplement twelve other 
mills that the company has operating in the 
woods in this section, and will increase the out- 
put by about 15,000 board feet a day. The new 
equipment will mean the addition of about ten 
men to the payroll. The company manufactures 
southern pine and hardwood lumber. 











Arkansas Plans Forest School 


Litrte Rock, Ark., May 3.—State For- 
ester Charles A. Gillett said that Governor Carl 
E. Bailey is co-operating with him in an effort 
to establish a school of forestry at the Univer- 
sity of Arkansas, and that the university trus- 
tees would be asked to “consider steps that 
might result in providing the money needed.” 


Several Mills to Be Built by 
B. C. Operator 


Vancouver, B.,C., May 1.—According to re- 
cent announcement, the H. R. McMillan Ex- 
port Co., large timber and logging operator, is 
planning to establish two or three mills in the 
Goldstream watershed, near Victoria, B. C. 
The city council at Victoria has been asked to 
approve the sub-leasing of timber land in this 
area, now held by Kapoor Lumber Co. Appli- 
cation for approval was made by Ryan, Hibber- 
son Timber Co. (Ltd.) for H. R. McMillan 
Export Co. (Ltd.), of Vancouver, and H. 
Jones. 
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Yellow Pine, 








OU’RE invited to write us for 
full information on our helpful 
service for dealers and industrial 
users on soft-textured Short Leaf, 





Hardwoods, Southern Hardwoods, etc. 
Cypress. 

West Coast We can supply practically anything 
Products. you require in Yellow Pine, Hard- 
Treated Items. woods, Piling, Car Material, Grain 
Hardwood Doors, Treated Stock. etc. 
Flooring. 
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CALCASIEU 
YELLOW PINE 


Complete line of kiln dried 
Yard and Shed Stock 








Eased Edge Dimension 


Timbers, chemically treated to 
prevent stain. 
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LUMBER CO.,Inc. 
ELIZABETH, LOUISIANA 
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Magic of the Word “Modern” 


If it is modern—brightly, snappily, appeal- 
ingly modern—and if people have some way of 
knowing that this is so, a model home will at- 
tract men and women from miles around. They 
will come, old and young, rich and poor, hun- 
reds or even thousands of them, to discover 
what the home building industry is actually 
making available. If it meets their approval, 
if it comes up to what they have been made to 
expect, some of these visitors will buy or build 
new homes similar to it. Others will buy some 
of its new conveniences to dress up and mod- 
ernize their old homes. Still others, now finan- 
cially unable to build, will note and remember 
what they see, against the time when they can 
put the improvements into effect, 

Such has been the experience of practically 
every promoter or builder of a model home. 
Little matter whether the house was large 
or small, low-cost or expensive, in small town 
or great city—if people thought it to be mod- 
ern they would come to see it. 

Follows logically, then, the question, “How 
can I make a house meet the popular concep- 
tion of the modern home?” Discarding any pre- 
tense at theory, and judging solely by observa- 
tion ef numerous model homes and the people 
visiting them, it may be said that among the 
most successful devices for accomplishing this 
purpose have been the following (not neces- 
sarily in this order of importance) : 


“Functional” exterior appearance. The house 
that was opened to the public in a Chi- 
cago suburb, is typical of this design. Maybe 
you don’t like it, maybe most folks don’t like it, 
but some do, and at least it has this advantage 
—it immediately announces by its very appear- 
ance that this house claims to be “modern.” 
Investigation has revealed that some people have 
a hazy idea that this is the d6nly kind of house 
that is modern. This does not mean that most 
people think so. However, as previously men- 
tioned, employment of this type of design is 
one method of saying, “This housé is modern.” 


Kitchens, with built-in cabinets, shiny sinks, 
impervious floors and washable walls, have 
proved to be one of the most powerful factors 
in selling the homes displayed. Usually, numer- 
ous electrical appliances are either temporarily 
or permanently installed, to make housewives’ 
hearts beat a little faster at the thought of hav- 
ing all these delightful things to work with. 
This display equipment customarily includes 
electric range, refrigerator, dishwasher, food 
mixer, ironer, and quite often a ventilating fan. 
Some prefer a pantry to cabinets. 


Bathrooms, with shiny fixtures, tile or other 
washable walls, and beautifully harmonized col- 
oring, likewise are tremendously important in 
the popular conception of what is modern, for 
the manufacturers of plumbing supplies have 
been clever and unstinted in their efforts to 
create this demand. A beautiful bathroom, like 
a completely equipped kitchen, is attention-com- 
pelling, appealing, thoroughly desirable, and 
either or both will cause women to tell their 
friends, “You must go see it! It’s adorable.” 
Another result also has been noted in a few 
model homes—a sort of blinding effect, the bril- 
liance of kitchen or bathroom causing ecstatic 
visitors to overlook glaring deficiencies in de- 
sign, structure or workmanship. In this fact 
there is possibly a real menace to the good name 
of the home building industry, an allusion which 
will be sufficient to anyone who knows what 
the term “jerry builder” means to the continuing 
market for homes. 


Decorative and lighting effects, if tastefully 
conceived and produced in a workmanlike man- 
ner, exert a strong influence because they add 
to the “eye appeal” of all the other values the 
house offers. A beautifully decorated room, 
lighted in a manner which the lighting industry 
has been telling all citizens is “correct,” causes 
women to exclaim and maybe gasp a little, and 
men’s eyes to gleam with pleasure. (Often, out 


of business caution, men won’t commit them- 
selves more than this.) It surely is no exag- 
geration to say that the poorly built house with 
these “trimmings” is easier to sell than the well 
built house without them. 


Air-conditioning is another showy piece of 
merchandise, a term that rolls easily off the 
tongue, and may or may not mean what the 
prospective buyer thinks it means. To justify 
the name it should include heating and humidi- 
fying the air in winter, cooling and dehumidify- 
ing it in summer, and cleaning and circulating 
the air throughout the year. But until such 
minimum is legally established there is nothing 
to prevent a promoter, if he is so inclined, from 
offering any portion of this process as “air- 
conditioning” the house. The whole process 
has a wide popular appeal which is steadily in- 
creasing, the conservative and honest use of 
which has been of real benefit in building up 
interest in homes. 


“Gadgets"—such as built-in ironing boards, 
utility closets for brooms, vacuum cleaners and 
such things, telephone nooks, disappearing stair- 
ways, milk and package receivers, corner cabi- 
nets, clothes chutes, coal windows and chutes, 
plenty of well-placed electrical outlets, Venetian 
blinds, and book cases—contribute heavily to the 
production of the effect that proclaims a house 
is modern, and their appeal to the home-maker 
is repeatedly demonstrated when they are put 
on display. 


Closets, plentiful, roomy and well placed, are 
more important than most home planners seem 
to realize, for it has been noted that even some 
so-called “model” homes overlook the proper 
provision of closets, though all of course make 
some gesture in this direction. Visitors seldom 
mention the lack of a needed closet—that lack 
does not seem to occur to them until later, when 
they review the appointments of the house. But 
when they find a closet where that kind of 
closet should be, they do say something about 
it (if they don’t see anyone they recognize as 
a salesman nearby) ; evidently the reason they 
notice this so quickly is that the well-closeted 
house is so unusual. It is pleasant to hear the 
conversational applause when it is discovered 
that a house has a coat closet conveniently near 
the main entrance, and a closet for each bed- 
room, as well as at least one cedar-lined closet 
with drawer space for linens. Yet, while 
they’re building the closets, not all builders re- 
member to install a rod for clothes hangers (a 
trifling task when building new), being quite 
satisfied with nails or hooks, leaving the pur- 
chaser to put the clothes rod in later, himself. 
Now, visitors at model homes do not say that 
the house is no good just because it hasn’t a 
clothes-rod in each clothes closet, but when 
they do find this convenience it adds that much 
more to the attractiveness of the home that 
someone is trying to sell. Similarly the in- 
stallation of at least a few hooks low enough 
so that children can reach them is a feature that 
provides added sales power. Also, how about 
the cunningly devised hat and shoe equipment 
that dealers sell for closets? It is interesting 
to note the result when some builder happens to 
remember to install some of these in one or 
more closets in the model home. 


Fireplaces. one or more depending on the size 
of house, make the new home more attractive 
and appealing to most people. for although the 
efficiency of furnace or boiler is undoubted, 
there is a charm about the open fire that most 
of us feel deeply, a pulling power that the new 
home can easily exert in these days when deal- 
ers sell patent equipment that assures an effi- 
cient natural fireplace. 


Hardware that is beautiful. and lasting, costs 
so little more than that which is “iust hard- 
ware” that the model home can ill afford to be 
without its sales appeal. And certainly the 


garage, whether it is attached to the house or 


is of the detached type, should have easily- 
acting doors, using one of the numerous excel- 
lent styles of hardware equipment available for 
this purpose. Not all model homes visited have 
been modern in this respect, and prospective 
customers most certainly did notice the differ- 
ence. In fact, one model home did not even 
have a garage, and one wonders what the own- 
ers of these new automobiles that are being 
bought in such large numbers would think of 
that home. 


Recreation rooms are usually provided when- 
ever the home is large enough to support one, 
and it has been observed that this is helpful 
in selling men, especially, on the idea of building 
a new home. 


Windows are expected to be more than just 
windows, in a home that is supposed to be a 
model of what is modern. Manufacturers of 
certain types of windows have been spending 
considerable monev to sell people on better win- 
dows, and observation of visitors at these model 
homes indicates some success of this campaign. 
It has proved mighty handy for the salesman to 
be able to say, “This home is equipped with 
Hoozit windows, and see how wonderful they 
are.” 


Structural excellence. All the foregoing fea- 
tures are elements of the modern home that the 
visitor can immediately detect and therefore 
desire, without having them pointed out. But 
there are other things that people expect the 
modern house to offer that they can not see, or 
do not notice, unless and until they are men- 
tioned by a salesman or attention is otherwise 
called to them. These are in the structure of 
the building itself. Probably the most im- 
portant, in the minds of the public, is insulation. 
The virtues of this are so well known that few 
people would care to build a house (or buy a 
new one) without making sure of adequate in- 
sulation. It is notable that in this respect, at 
least, promoters of model homes are unanimous 
in taking advantage of the public acceptance of 
insulation, and are careful to make plenty of 
mention of the fact that the model home is in- 
sulated. Another thing that is becoming in- 
creasingly important in the public mind 1s 
weatherstripping, for prospective home owners 
have been informed on the importance of pre- 
venting air infiltration. And of course storm 
sash, but most of the newer windows have 
special provision made for both weatherstripping 
and storm sash. 


Hardwood floors are available in a variety of 
patterns, and experience has shown that the 
model home with at least one showy floor, such 
as block flooring, has a decided sales advantage. 
This attracts its own attention, but otherwise it 
has been found advisable to call attention to 
the hardwood floors, for they are so widely ac- 
cepted as necessary that they are sometimes 
taken for granted. And nothing in the model 
home should be taken for granted. All should be 
properly publicized, because this has the impor- 
tant value of selling each feature separately, for 
modernization of old homes, as well as selling 
new homes. 


Old Landmark Is Burned 


LAKELAND, FLa., May 3.—The_ burning 
of the big cypress mill of the Everglades Cy- 
press Co., at Loughman, this county, on April 
28, removed one of the old manufacturing land- 
marks of this section. It began business in 1906, 
and ran regularly until four years ago when 
it slowed down to part time by reason of the 
short demand, and last Christmas was shut 
down entirely. The machinery, purchased some 
time ago by the Greene Bros. Lumber Co., 
Elizabeth, N. C., was being dismantled to be 
shipped to that point. This was one of the 
largest plants of its kind in the State. 
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AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


Here’s What's New— 


New Insulite Sealer Prepares Porous 
Surfaces for Paint 


The Insulite Co., Minneapolis, Minn., has 
adopted a new type of sealer for use on Insulite 
products to prepare the surface of the board 
for decorating with various types of paint. It 
will be marketed through the company’s usua! 
dealer and distributor channels. The new prod- 
uct is composed of emulsified oils combined 
with a chemically treated film substance. When 
the liquid is applied to the surface by ordinary 
brushing methods, it penetrates into the surface 
apertures of the board, and quickly forms a 
translucent, flexible film of great strength and 
density. As the film dries, it subdues the sur- 
face fibres of the board, and forms a smooth, 
firm base for paint. Penetration is completely 








stopped, and succeeding coats of paint or enamel 
are easily and smoothly applied. Satisfactory 
results can be obtained with one coat of paint. 
The sealer is easy to apply, has excellent 
weathering qualities, and can be used on either 
inside or outside surfaces. While it was devel- 
oped primarily for Insulite Board, it will suc- 
cessfully seal any porous surface such as plaster, 
brick, tile or cement. 


New Development in Plywood 
Surface Treatment 


Laux Rezite Sealer, manufactured by I. F. 
Laucks, Inc., Seattle, Wash., is a new surface 
treatment for plywood which differs from the 
usual treatments in that it acts by penetration. 
Without changing the appearance of plywood 
in any way, it binds down the fibers of soft 
and hard grain uniformly, and leaves a hard, 
even surface for easy decoration. It thus pre- 
vents grain raising. It also acts as water- 
proofing, prevents decay, and materially reduces 
checking. Complete information may be ob- 


tained from jobbers or direct from the manu- 
facturer. 


Book of Vacation Cottage Plans 
Announced by Celotex 


“When Vacation Calls” is the name of a new 
16-page book on vacation cottages recently an- 
nounced by The Celotex Corporation, Chicago. 
Because vacations and sports are no longer con- 
sidered exclusively summer activities, the new 
cottages shown in the book are designed for 
year-round use. Sketches and renderings of 
lour cottages by Harold Zook and Bernard 
Klekamp, registered architects, are presented. 
Block floor plans and interior sketches of the 
Cottages are shown. In addition, the book in- 
cludes several designs of simple, strictly utili- 
‘arian design for which working drawings and 
bills of material are available. Photographs of 
Various types of Celotex-insulated cottages are 
also shown. The book is very attractive, and 
contains so many practical suggestions on the 
subject of summer cottages that it should be 
Interesting to anyone contemplating such con- 


Struction. 


Announce Asbestos Cement Siding 
Shingles in Natural Shell White 


A new line of asbestos siding shingles has 
just been announced by Keasbey & Mattison, 
Ambler, Penna., manufacturers of asbestos 
building products. The new shingles are made 
of asbestos cement, and their natural color is 
shell white. Known as K & M Broadsiding, 
they come in two sizes, 12 in. by 24 in., and 
9% in. by 24 in. The texture is that of 
weathered cypress, Complete information on 
the new development will be sent to those 
dealers who request it. 


Illustrated Folder Describes Fastener 
for Wood Joints 


Superior Fastener Corp., 6405 Northwest 
Highway, Chicago, has issued a mailing piece 
illustrating and describing the many uses for 
its Skotch Fastener in various kinds of wood 
working and repairing. These fasteners are 
used for making or strengthening all types of 
wood joint. They are easily applied with a 
few light taps of a hammer. For re-sale by 
dealers the fasteners are packed in boxes, twelve 
of which are contained in an attractive combi- 
nation counter display and shipping carton. 
Complete information, with prices and illustra- 
tions of applications will be sent on request. 


New Book on Home Insulation Will 
Be Sent Free to Dealers 


“Better Living” is the title of an attractive 
new book which tells the complete story of 
Gimco Rock Wool house insulation, manufac- 
tured by the General Insulating and Manufac- 
turing Co., Alexandria, Indiana. The book is 
done in modern style, and a large number of 
photographs are used to illustrate the advan- 
tages which modern insulation offers the home 
owner. It also describes how rock wool is 
made, and details the simple methods used to 
install it in both new and old buildings. The 
text is written in simple, non-technical language, 
and the whole presentation is designed to be 
of real assistance to dealers showing their 
customers what insulation offers in home com- 
fort. As many copies as desired will be sent 
free to dealers who request them. 


New Sales Manual for Sellers of 
Composite Coach Trailers 


National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association 
has just published a book entitled “Composite 
Trailer Sales Manual” to give those who sell 
composite coach trailers a better knowledge of 
the importance and advantage of wood in trailer 
construction, and to help them increase sales. 
The application and use of wood and plywood 
in this type of construction is discussed fully. 
The book is loose-leaf style, and contains sev- 
eral charts and tables. 


Two New Mailing Pieces Describe 
Sawmill Machinery 


Two new mailing pieces have just been pub- 
lished by the Cunningham Machinery Corp., 
Shreveport, La. One of these contains specifi- 
cations, general description and a photograph 
of the A-No. 1 Boss Dog Mill, and the other 
includes the same type of information about the 
“Pup” a “watch fob” tie mill. The latter is six 
feet long with two 24-inch opening blocks. Bases 
are double 5-inch I-beams. The frame is 4-inch 
channel iron welded to the bases. It has all of 
the refinements of the company’s larger units. 
The new mailing pieces will be sent on request. 
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NORTHERN WOODS | 







For many years our floor- 
ing has been building trade 
for dealers. It will do the same 
for you. Order it in straight or mixed 
cars with Hemlock lumber, lath, shingles 
and posts. 
We invite your orders for Poles, Ties and Hemlock 
| ‘Yan Bark; also for Rotary Cut Northern Veneers and 
Plywood. 


THE NORTHWESTERN COOPERAGE 
& LUMBER COMPANY hse Ofc: 6. J. Gears Lam. 


ber Co. 1331 Monadnock 
GLADSTONE, MICHIGAN — 


316 Lumber Exchange 
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AND BIRCH 
FLOORIN G 


Our new flooring plant is equipped 
with the most improved type machines. 
You'll appreciate the better manufacture 
and superior quality of WELLS Flooring. 
Try a car now at low prices. 


&IWWwVELLAS 


LUMBER COMPANY 
MANUFACTURERS 
MENOMINEE MICHIGAN. 


ALL NORTHERN 


HARD and SOFT WOODS 


Birch, Maple, Rock and Soft Elm, Basswood, 
Ash, Oak, air or kiln dried. 
Dimension stock, crating lumber, hardwood 
flooring. Planing mill. 
White cedar posts, poles, shingles. 

MIXED CARS 


Maislein-Dawson Lumber Co., Sheboygan, Wis. 
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4/4” 6/4” 8/4” 
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BETTER NORTHERN 
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CAN BE PROMPTLY FILLED 
FROM OUR LARGE WELL 


17 AIR DRIED STOCKS 


VON PLATEN - FOX COMPANY 
IRON MOUNTAIN, MICHIGAN 


O TIMBER ESTIMATORS O 


LEMIEUX BROS.,INC. 


FORESTERS — TIMBER ESTIMATORS 
APPRAISERS — CIVIL ENGINEERS 
Stern Bidg. NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
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AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


Eastern Trade News 


[F. J. Caulkins] 


Boston, Mass., May 3.—Building permits 
issued in March in all Massachusetts cities and 
the 16 largest towns, totaled $5,132,784, a gain 
over February of 62.4 percent, and over March 
last year of 18.7 percent. Of the March total, 
49 percent represented residential permits, 
and 29.5 percent remodeling and _ repair 
work, with but 21.5 percent for new nom-resi- 
dential buildings. Statistics just published by 
an appraisal company of international scope 
places Boston at the head of its list of thirty 
American cities in its index of construction 
costs; using 1913 as 100, the score stood at 
211 in 1926, and at 189 in March this year. 


Protest on Rail Strike Got Action 


Protests to Washington against a proposed 
strike by trainmen on the western division of 
that road, scheduled to start at 6 o'clock that 
evening, were urged April 16 by representatives 
of the Southern Pacific. Lumber concerns 
among others were invited to cooperate. A 
hurried conference of leaders here resulted in 
the dispatch of a telegram direct to President 
Roosevelt by the New England Wholesale 
Lumber Association, urging that, as such a 
strike “would do immeasurable harm to our 
industry,” he use all means in his power to 
avert its occurrence. The President passed it 
along to the Mediation Board, whose secretary 
April 23 advised the Boston lumber associa- 
tion that strike action had been postponed. 


Consider Proposed Truck Rate Schedule 


The New England Lumbermen’s Association 
held an important quarterly session at the Hotel 
Carpenter in Manchester, N. H., on April 29, 
with President M. R. Langdell, of Milford, in 
the chair. Former president Frank E. Ken- 
nett, of Conway, N. H., had just returned from 
Washington, where he attended the annual 
meetings of the National Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association and the three days’ session 
of the Forest Conservation Conference, in 
which latter he has a special interest as a tim- 
berland owner. He urged the adoption in this 
country of the plan under which timber is 
treated as a crop, rather than as a mine that 
should be worked to exhaustion. At the New 
England meeting, the Social Security law as 
it applies to lumber operations in the East was 
thoroughly discussed and explained. The mat- 
ter of rates for the delivery of lumber direct 
from the mill yard to the buyers was taken up, 
as the New Hampshire Truck Owners Asso- 
ciation had prepared a schedule of rates and 
had submitted it to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission for its approval. President Lang- 
dell will appoint a committee to confer with 
the truck owners in an effort to have the new 
rates both uniform and fair to the shippers. 
At the afternoon session, an impartial view of 
President Roosevelt’s attitude toward the Su- 
preme Court was presented by the head of the 
political science department of the University 
of New Hampshire. 


WEST COAST FIR AND HEMLOCK—Re- 
ceipts at Boston in April of approximately 
ten million feet included one cargo of 2% 
million feet that had been loaded at British 
Columbia ports. Most of the lots landed here 
went direct to the retail yards to fill old 
orders, though a few parcels found their 
way to the distribution yards in an effort to 
restore some semblance of an assortment of 
sizes from which to fill current emergency 
orders. Using prices quoted on page 15% 
of the West Coast list No. 32, local storage 
lots are being held at the flat list for hem- 
lock, and from $1 to $2 above list for the 
more popular sizes of fir. There are a limited 
number of lots available even at these prices. 
Orders for mill shipment have taken up prac- 
tically all June space available, while, for 
July loading, offices here are quoting $2@2.50 
off page 15% in list No. 32 for fir dimension, 
and $4@4.50 off for hémlock. The published 


freight rate continues at $14, but it is re- 
ported that shippers are bidding as high 
as $15 for substantial block of June and 
July space in an effort to move delayed 
orders. 


EASTERN SPRUCE—A striking feature of 
the current market is that while all of the 
larger eastern mills are oversold from sixty 
to ninety days, and most retail yards would 
be glad to place round-lot orders for early 
delivery, new business booked at the whole- 
sale offices during the past two weeks has 
been light, and there have been no changes 
in mill prices either in Maine or by the 
Provincial shippers. The market trend at 
the mill end is to mark time until present 
order files have been cleared, and there is 
assurance that the log drives are to reach 
the mill booms without delay. The big drive 
from the headwaters of the St. John got 
under way in record time, and the head end 
is already running into the boom at Van 
Buren, where the mill has been started on 
full time. Current delivered prices for east- 
ern mill products—lumber, lath and white 
cedar shingles—are presented in detail on 
another page. 


LATH AND SHINGLES—Demand for lath 
exceeds the supply by a broad margin, and 
most shippers are limiting the size of orders 
to part carloads with the price held uni- 
formly at $6 for the standard 1%-inch, and 
$6.50 for the wider size, delivered at Boston 
rate points. Eastern white cedar shingles 
are moving freely and, though mill stocks 
appear to be ample, the price list holds steady 
at $5 per thousand for extra’s; $4.50 for 
clears; $4 for 2nd clears, and $3.75 for clear 
walls. The West Coast red cedars are in a 
strong price position at the mill end, though 





Yacht and Cruiser Builders 
Adopt Plywood as Struc- 
tural Material 


The waterproof quality and resistance to 
moisture of the new Super-Harbord, manufac- 
tured by Harbor Plywood Corp., Hoquiam, 
Wash., has resulted in its use for the construc- 





Prominent among 


tion of yachts and cruisers. 
the cruisers in which it is being used are the 


Owens 30 footers. These boats, priced at 
$2,500, are equipped with sleeping accommo- 
dations for six persons. Standard motive power 
covers a range from 80 to 200 h.p., with speeds 
from 12 to 22 m.p.h. White oak is used for 
framing, Philippine mahogany for planking, and 
Super-Harbord for partitions, lockers and other 
interior compartments and sections. The cruis- 
ers are being manufactured in the Dundalk 
plant of the Owens Yacht Co., Baltimore, Md.., 
and can be seen in the different stages of con- 
struction. A new folder featuring Super-Har- 
bord is now being released by the manufacturer. 
It describes the resinous bond which enables 
the company to guarantee the product against 
ply separation under all outdoor conditions. 
Copies will be sent on request. 
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no advances are noted. The new low rail 
rate of 90 cents on shingles has shifted most 
buyers to direct rail shipments. There is 
very little vessel space available for moving 
shingles intercoastal, with the result that 
even the wholesale yards are being stocked 
by rail. Delivered prices for mill shipment 
by rail continue at $5.22 for the 18-inch per- 
fections; $4.60 for the 16-inch XXXXX No. 1; 
$3.75 for No. 2, and $2.95 for the No. 3. 


EASTPRN HARDWOODS—On inch and 
thicker FAS birch and maple for the wood- 
workers and furniture plants, most mills are 
heavily oversold, and at prices dictated al- 
most wholly by the seller. The call for heel 
maple is a trifle less urgent, due to labor 
disturbances at the Maine shoe plants. In 
any event, shippers insist that there will be 
no surplus of 2-inch for many months ahead, 
and point out that one large contract was 
closed last week at a slight premium price, 
where the object was solely to assure a sup- 
ply with which to start operations in the 
fall. The larger shippers selling to the 
larger and better heel shops are hold- 
steadily at $95 for the old No. 2 grade that 
is to yield 90 percent usable for heels. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


During April some thirty boats from the 
West Coast have arrived at the New York 
and Newark terminals to discharge consign- 
ments ranging all the way from a few parcels 
to full cargoes, for an estimated total of 
eighteen to twenty million feet. Most lots went 
direct to a retail dealer in filling old orders, 
but the wholesale distribution yards that—dur- 
ing the marine strike-—had been swept clear of 
desirable sizes of dimension and_ boards, 
secured a number of unsold lots. For such 
spot lots of dimension, holders are quoting not 
less than the flat price shown on page 15% 
of West Coast list No. 32, with an occasional 
lot held at $2 and even $3 plus. The yards 
are placing orders today for June and July 
loading, with very little June space left. All 
boats are being loaded to capacity, both be- 
low and above decks. In this connection a 
bill in Congress, submitted by Senator Cope- 
land of New York, would limit deckloads to 
one-quarter the extreme width of the vessel, 
and as the width of most of these boats is 
from 50 to. 65 feet, the height of the per- 
missible deckload would be limited to 12 to 
16 feet. A local operator contends that safe 
loading is controlled by the Plimsol load 
mark at the water line. Operating costs have 
advanced, and shortage of tonnage is world- 


wide. The new  intercoastal 
lumber rate of $14, effective 
April 15, is being over-bid by 


at least $1 as the shippers at- 
tempt to secure space. Tramp 
foreign ships are being paid $15 
and $16 for full cargoes from 
British Columbia ports to New 
York. Local orders for July 
loading are being booked at 
$2@2.50 discount from page 15% 
of West Coast list No. 32. 


Eastern spruce in limited 
quantities sells freely as offered. 
Stocks at the mills are badly 
broken, and few mills are able 
to ship full carloads of the 
smaller dimension sizes, and 
have orders in hand to absorb 
the production of the next 
sixty to ninety days. Pre- 
vailing quotations for carload deliveries 
at Harlem River points range from $36@38 
for 2x3- and 4-inch, up to $44 and $46 for 
2x10- and 2x12-inch. Demand for lath ex- 
ceeds the supply, with orders limited to part 
carloads at $6.25@6.50. 


“The volume of business booked at our 
yard thus far this year is 35 percent greater 
than in the same period one year ago,” de- 
clared a prominent Brooklyn dealer to the 
writer a few days ago. “We have gone 
through six or eight lean years,” said he, 
“and now that the need for housing is acute, 
and ample funds are available for a strong 
building program, there is difficulty in se- 
curing the material from the mills as wanted, 
and there is a real shortage of competent 
workers for the jobs as they are developing. 
The material man must apply greater caution 
in pricing each item in a schedule, and in 
making a hard and fast agreement as to the 
date when the stock will be delivered at the 
job. No mill or wholesaler will book an 
“de- 


order today that does not provide for 
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lay” in delivery due to “strikes, lockouts, 
fires, floods and other causes for delay beyond 
our control.” Few shipments come through 
today that have not been delayed from a 
few days to a few months, by reason of one 
or more of these causes. If you must have 
the lumber and can find it, you must pay the 
current market price for it plus whatever 
premium is called for by the one who is able 
to supply it. The dealer, in making a sale, 
must safeguard his own interests, by being 
able to pass along all such excess charges 
to his customer, who in turn must pass it to 
the ultimate consumer where it logically be- 


aca Buffalo, N. Y. 


The lumber market is showing a fair 
amount of activity, though business is not 
quite as satisfactory as it was a few weeks 
ago. Wholesalers attribute the falling off 
in buying to the high range of prices that 
has been prevailing lately. 
carrying fair stocks, but are hesitant about 
increasing them materially. Building pros- 
pects are good in numerous localities, espe- 
cially in suburban towns, and several large 
Government projects hereabouts are soon to 
be under way. 

HARDWOODS—tTrade continues steady at 
the local wholesale yards, some of which are 
now beginning to get in lumber ordered some 
weeks ago, but which could not be shipped 
because of unfavorable weather. Prices of 
most items are about steady, though there are 
reported to be larger stocks at mills. Labor 
troubles in industrial plants have had a 
tendency to check buying. 

WESTERN PINES—Demand is fairly ac- 
tive, owing to improved prospects for con- 
struction in this section, but a good many 
dealers are holding off on account of the 
high level of prices Quite an amount of 
stock is now being received, after a delay 
due to the recent labor troubles, but there 
is still a shortage of some of the items 
wanted by dealers. 

NORTHERN PINE demand is in fair vol- 
ume, with prices holding firm. The mills 
report that sales have increased materially 
in recent weeks, and they do not look for a 
letdown in the near future. Industrial plants 
are buying mostly as the stock is needed, and 
in most cases are carrying small supplies, 


which should need to be replenished before 
many weeks, 


Baltimore, Md. 


NORTH CAROLINA PINE—The market ap- 
pears to have stiffened again, and demand for 
stocks of all kinds is very active. House 
construction absorbs large quantities. 
Roofers seem to be about holding their own 
or doing perhaps a little better. Though mills 
are being operated at capacity, there are no 
accumulations. 

LONGLEAF PINE—Buyers are eager to 
take up stocks and to place orders. Mills 
have many orders on their books, and in- 
quiry is active. The range of values is firmly 


maintained. Yards have well rounded out 
stocks. 


CYPRESS—Mills generally are able to dis- 
pose of their production readily. Cypress 
stocks are being drawn upon quite freely by 
sash and door plants, and other woodwork- 
ing establishments manifest a close interest 
in conditions of supply. Prices are steady. 


DOUGLAS FIR—Strikes at Columbia River 
mills, and scarcity of steamship tonnage have 
combined to check a free movement of lum- 
ber eastward, with the result that quotations 
have become stiffer. 

HARDWOODS—Distributors again report 
the demand quite brisk, with the range of 
the quotations well sustained. Not a few 
items are in low supply. Exports, especially 


of wagon oak and poplar, have been decidedly 
active for some time. 





Closes Mill, Box Factory 


SAN Francisco, Cauir., May 1.—The huge 
box factory at Hobart Mills, eight miles north 
of Truckee, Calif, which has operated for 
nearly forty years, is reported to have been 
Closed down permanently. The Hobart Estate 
Co., owner of the box factory, closed the large 
lumber mill at the same location last fall, as 
forty years of lumbering had depleted the tim- 
ber supply. 


Retailers are, 
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6 operations of the many that can be made on the flexible DE WALT | 





"| don't see how anyone in the woodworking business can afford to get along 
without a DeWalt,” writes Mr. Horace Sides, who owns a combination contracting 
lumber yard and planing mill business at Concord, N. C. “I use it not only for 
cut off but | miter, rip, bevel, compound miter, dado, rabbet, gain, tenon and 


occasionally shape with it.” 

One machine—one investment en- 
ables him to do all this work swiftly, 
accurately, safely, economically. 
Can you afford slower, costlier 
methods ? 

Rapid, rigidly locked adjustments— 
smoothness and uniformity elimi- 
nating costly rejects—sturdiness that 
stands up under grueling produc- 


An illustrated folder shows many of the frequently used cuts which 
DeWalt is quickly set to make. We can also give you actual figures 
on savings and profits made for scores of owners. Send for these 
facts—or better still, suggest a date for a demonstration right in 
your plant. No obligation. Address DE WALT PRODUCTS CORPORA- 
TION, 504 Fountain Avenue, Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 


he 


tion line schedules—these are things 
that have won a place for DeWalt 
in thousands of shops. 

Because of its flexibility, DeWalt is 
fast replacing many obsolete, single- 
purpose machines in modern plants. 
Its adaptability will suggest many 
new products that can be profit- 
ably marketed. 





“DEWALT 


WOODWORKER 


Tt talks through its teeth 
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RAILWAY & TIMBER CO. 
OSTRANDER, WASH. 


The Original Long Timber Mill 
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SULLIVAN LUMBER CO. 


PORTLAND, OREGON 


FIR 


TIMBERS, YARD STOCK, FACTORY CLEARS 
SPRUCE, HEMLOCK, CEDAR, PINE 
26th YEAR 














There are extra pro- 
fits for you in automatic 
saw filing in your lumber yard. Beside the 





actual cash profit you can make, there is 
the good will you can build up among your 
customers, and the new customers you will 
attract by offering this service. 





AUTO 
MATIC 


FOLEY SAW FILER 


Files all hand, band, and circular saws better 
and quicker than the best hand filers. Pro- 
longs the life and increases the efficiency 
of any saw. Even saws dulled by cutting 
building tile are put in perfect condition. 
Keep your saws in good shape while devel- 
oping a profitable side line. 


FOLEY MANUFACTURING CO. 


Main St.,N.E., Minneapolis, Minn. 
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Market News from Am 


Tacoma, Wash. 


WEST COAST WOODS—Wicth settlement of 
the boom men’s strike this week, and the 
resultant assurance of ample log supplies for 
all normal mill requirements, plants through- 
out this sector have speeded up production 
schedules to make up for lost time. Accumu- 
lated orders indicate that business prospects 
for the next few months are excellent, pro- 
vided no further labor disputes arise. Ex- 
port orders are increasing in volume and do- 
mestic water and rail business is holding 
to a steady level. The main difficulty now 
confronting local shippers is finding adequate 
cargo space to care for their accumulated 
business. Water business here suffered to a 
considerable extent during the boom men’s 
strike, because ships that were listed to call 
here for cargoes were directed to other ports. 
In adjacent districts supplying this area, 
logging operations which had been forced to 
suspend because of the boom men’s strike 
have started up again. 


GULF RATES—Shipping rates are continu- 
ing to soar. New schedules to the Gulf were 
received here this week, but two important 
local commodities, lumber and plywood, re- 
main at the old base. Lumber stays at $14, 
and plywood remains at 56% cents. Local 
shipping men believe that keeping lumber 
at $14 may jar some of the recent charters 
that have been made as high as $15.50. Ply- 
wood rates were raised recently from 51% 
cents. Broom handles were raised from 72 
cents to 80 cents; cooperage stock, from 46% 
cents to 56% cents, and doors, from 72 cents 
to 80 cents. 








Seattle, Wash. 


WEST COAST WOODS—Bad weather and 
labor troubles have teamed un to extend the 
period of the log shortage, which is still so 
acute that production is being held back. 
Many mills that normally run two shifts are 





being forced to operate but one. Western 
Washington has had one of the wettest 
Aprils in history; small loggers have put 


few logs into the water. With logging camps 
on the Columbia River down, production of 
finished lumber may be held back for some 
time. Meantime a good volume of new busi- 
ness keeps coming in, so that the huge back- 
log of orders in the rail and intercoastal 
markets is but little reduced. Excent in the 
California market, ship space is still scarce. 


RAIL—Prices are very firm, with a ten- 
dency to advance. Demand is fair, but bad 
weather is holding back business in the mid- 
dle West and East. Some railroad material 
is being purchased. Both local and eastern 
roads are after lumber. Mills are well booked 
on structural items and disinclined to quote; 
however, common cutting orders are being 
accepted. Wholesalers find it easy to get 
orders but hard to buy lumber. Mills are 
doing a lot of buying and trading around and 
frequently call on wholesalers to help them 
locate items needed to fill an order. 


LOCAL RETAIL—An informant who con- 
tacts local yards said: “A month ago most 
yards had orders enough to last-a month, but 
bad weather since then has slowed business 
considerably. Labor troubles also have re- 
acted on yard business.” 


CALIFORNIA—After months of scarcity, 
ship space is again available, because the 
$7.50 rate has attracted many boats, while 
this high rate is releasing tonnage because 
it is now profitable to depend more on rail 
shipment from Oregon points. 


INTERCOASTAI-—Ship space supply still 
dominates all transactions in this market. 
Many buyers are trying to get future space 
reserved, Lumber prices are about the same. 


WESTERN RED CEDAR—Advances of $3 
on bungalow items, and $5 on finish lumber, 
have been put into effect by most siding 
mills. Since February, mills have refused to 
accept orders that couldn’t be shipped; in- 
stead they booked considerable business sub- 
ject to prices at time of shipment. 


SHINGLE demand has eased up somewhat, 


, $26. 


but the small production, due to shortage of 
logs, is maintaining prices, which are un- 
changed as compared to a fortnight ago. 
Stocks are not accumulating. A new wage 
schedule offered by the manufacturers was 
accepted six to one by the shingle weavers, 
and is retroactive to April 1. 


LOGS—Big fir logs have advanced to $13, 
$22 and $28. No. 1 peelers sell from $35@40 
and No. 2 from $30@35. Hemlock moves at 
$12@14. Shingle logs have been reported 
sold as high as $20, but $17-18 probably rep- 
resents the average. Cedar lumber logs bring 
Practically no cedar is available. 


Spokane, Wash. 


INLAND EMPIRE PINES—Demand for the 
past two weeks has continued good, all mills 
being busy on heavy order files. Dry stocks 
of some items are still somewhat scarce, and 
prices are unchanged. Although there has 
been so much rain that logging operations 
have been retarded, woods work is becoming 
brisk. The Long Lake Lumber Co. is pre- 
paring to resume operations in the districts 
out of Sandpoint, Idaho, while the Diamond 
Match Co. is getting ready for a log drive 
out of Priest Lake down the Kaniksu to 
Priest River and into the Pend Oreille. The 
Potlatch Lumber Co. will have a drive into 
Lewiston of logs it has been cutting in the 
Clearwater all winter. The H. E. Brown 
Timber Co. has opened its mill at Colburn 
and will resume camp operations about May 
15. The McFarland-Brown Lumber Co. last 
week opened its mill at Naples, and also will 
resume camp operations in about two weeks. 
The Norida Land & Timber Co. will reopen 
its Dover mill on May 10. The mill of the 
Panhandle Lumber Co. at Ione started April 
26, and because of the late start a night shift 
was put on at once. The Harper Logging 
Co., at Florence, Mont., is also now operat- 
ing, as is the Sidney Wurzburg’s mill at 


Marcus. 
Portland, Ore. 


WEST COAST WOODS—While production 
in the Douglas fir belt in general continues 
to mount, it declined in the Columbia River 
basin area in the past two weeks, due to 
labor difficulties which closed many logging 
camps. An acute log shortage in the Port- 
land area has resulted in some reduction of 
mill operations. In the western pine belt, 
both orders and shipments, as well as pro- 
duction, are larger than those of a week ago. 
a on virtually all western woods are 

rm. 


INTERCOASTAL—Demand continues strong, 
with consignees wondering when they will 
get their lumber, as ship space is all booked 
up for 60 days, with no extra tonnage in 
sight. Orders are being accepted for late 
summer delivery, but new bookings are 
lighter than those of either two weeks or a 
month ago. Prices are firm on all gener.! 
dimensions. 


CALIFORNIA —The southern California 
market has been more active than the north- 
ern California in the past two weeks. Prices 
are steady on all general building sizes, and 
ship space is insufficient for handling any 
increased offerings. Production for Califor- 
nia is somewhat lower, due to the log short- 
age. 


LOCAL, NFARBY, RAIL—Western Oregon’s 
building poom continues apace, as urban ac- 
tivity increases and rural building lightens 
slightly. Construction of a large block of 
houses in Portland, delayed two weeks ago 
by labor difficulties, has been resumed. East- 
ern rail business has somewhat declined, ex- 
cept in the pine areas. Prices are firm at 
recent advances. 


EXPORT, MISCELLANEBOUS—Export trade 
is light. Space is scarce, ship rates are high, 
and the demand moderate. Prices are too 
irregular for a general quotation. Two ad- 
ditional vessels have been assigned to the 
Columbia for loading some 7,000,000 board 
feet here in May for Hawaii. Demand from 
other lesser market outlets is unchanged. 


LOGS—The market is exceptionally strong, > 
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ericas Lumber Centers 


with the inventory dropping rapidly to the 
lowest level in two years. Sorting is vir- 
tually out of the question, and practically 
no peelers are available. At this particular 
season, production should be attaining its 
peak, but strikes in twenty-six large camps, 
affecting nearly 6,000 loggers in this district, 
have brought it to a standstill. There has 
been no adequate supply, especially for sort- 
ing, in at least three months. 


New Orleans, La. 


SOUTHERN PINE—A slight increase in 
production has affected prices, notwithstand- 
ing there is a shortage of some grades. This 
is not so evident in longleaf, but it is in 
shortleaf, particularly in common _ boards, 
while dimension and timbers are firm on the 
old basis. It is reported that good weather 
has permitted the portables to run to their 
capacity, so that some concentration yards 
have become loaded up. This situation has 
its effect upon the large mills, as 42 percent 
of the cut now is manufactured by small 
mills. Big-mill production is about the same 
volume as it has been for several months. 
Orders, shipments and production at the large 
mills are in practical balance. 


HARDWOOD—Although April sales made a 
good total, demand is not as brisk as it was. 
April orders have been in balance with pro- 
duction, so that there is no sign of any ac- 
cumulation of surplus stocks in any species, 
and output is not being enlarged. Even 
a slight increase in demand would bring most 
woods to position of sap gum and flooring 
oak. On April 1, 112.5 identical units re- 
ported to Southern Hardwood Producers 
(Inc.) that unsold stocks had decreased five 
million feet or more since March 1. It will 
take a long time at present rate of manu- 
facture to make up this amount. The scarc- 
est items are No. 1 common and selects, and 
No. 2 common cottonwood. There are various 
reports as to prices, some being that there 
has been no reduction, and others that sellers 
are amenable to argument. 


CYPRESS—At 102 hardwood units produc- 
ing cypress, there was only 23,953,000 feet of 
all grades of dry stock on April 1, and orders 
booked were 2,862,000 feet. None of these 
mills devote all of their equipment and fa- 
cilities to the manufacture of cypress, which 
has to take its turn with other species. The 
items in largest supply at these mills are 
shop and No. 2 common, with orders on hand 
equivalent to about one-fifth of the stocks. 
These data show that dry cypress can be 
obtained in all grades. There is no likeli- 
hood of any increase in production. 


Norfolk, Va. 


NORTH CAROLINA PINE—Administration 
declarations that commodity prices are too 
high, but that higher wages must be paid 
for shorter hours, while more taxes are to 
be paid by employers, have made the stock 
market act rather weakly, so buyers of lum- 
ber have become cautious. A little while 
ago, northern and eastern buyers had ap- 
parently gone on a “strike” so far as giving 
out new orders was concerned; some com- 
plained that prices were too high, but the 
majority had over-bought to beat advancing 
prices. Demand in the southern States in 
the last few days has become active again, 
however, and more inquiries have come from 
the East, but orders from the East have been 
coming in rather slowly. There has been no 
change in the price of the better grades of 
shortleaf pine recently. Demand for these 
has been good, and the mills are not bur- 
dened with unsold stock. Mixed cars of 4/4 
and thicker B&better finish rough are very 
hard to buy for quick shipment, except at 
a price higher than that of thirty days ago. 
Mills making good finish are holding firm, 
though no orders are being booked. Southern 
yards and planing mills are buying a lot of 
No. 1 common lumber to be worked into 
flooring etc. Demand for rough stock box 
from the yards recently has not been so 
brisk, but demand for dressed and resawn 
Stock box is good. Box makers continue to 
cut up a lot of 4/4 edge box, both air dried 


and kiln dried, and the price is holding 
steady, for good air dried stock is far from 
plentiful. In the South recently there has been 
a spasmodic demand from the yards for small 
rough green framing. Quotations are a little 
lower on lengths from 10- to 16- feet, in 2x4-, 
6- and 8-inch, but 18- and 20-foot lengths 
are firm, and the same is true of 2x10- and 
12-inch, both in rough and dressed. During 
the’ early part of April, air dried roofers 
showed more strength, but have weakened 
again to $18.50 f. o. b. cars, Georgia Main 
Line rate. Mills in the Carolinas, however, 
still refuse to concede. Flood conditions have 
prevailed in Virginia and many sections of 
Carolina because of heavy rains. There has 
been some sunshine and wind, but not suffi- 
cient to make the woods workable. The 
result has been a decided falling off in pro- 
duction throughout this immediate section. 


Birmingham, Ala. 


SOUTHERN PINE producers in Alabama 
are piling up a surplus of dimension and 
shed stocks, the largest footage of unsold 
being in B&better and No. 2 common. Ship- 
ments are moving more freely. Prices on 
a number of items softened the past two 
weeks. No. 2 common flooring, 1x3-inch, is 
passed up by buyers for the 1x4- and 1x6- 
inch. Straight No. 2 common 1x4-inch is 
going at $19 for the first time in six months. 
Nos. 1 and 8 common flooring have held 
their advances, and are strong. B&better 
has piled up in mill sheds. Flat grain floor- 
ing sells at $40 for No. 1, and $42 for B&bet- 
ter. The difference in prices of No. 1 and 
B&better has been practically eliminated. 
Common boards and similar items are mov- 
ing fairly well, but at lower levels. In di- 
mension, 2x4- to 2x8-inch declined from $24, 
mill, to $21,50@$22, with demand fair. Small 
timbers, S4S, longleaf or shortleaf, go at 


$25. Finish items have been moving up to 
new levels. No. 1 and C, 12-inch, sold at 
$65, and for B&better $70 is high. Car deck- 


ing and sills and export items are strong. 

OAK FLOORING manufacturers claim they 
are selling all available stocks, and expect 
further price advances. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


RETAIL—During March, this year, 473 re- 
tailers in the ninth Federal Reserve District 
sold 4,644,000 board feet of lumber, ’/compared 
with 2,765,000 feet last February and 
4,104,000 feet in March, 1936. Stocks on hand 
in 448 yards totaled 89,716,000 feet April 1 
as compared with 86,554,000 feet March 1, 
and 81,490,000 feet April 1, 1936. For 473 
yards, total sales of all materials totaled 
$909,850 during last March, as compared with 
$874,680 during February, and $835,240 during 
March, 1936. 

NORTHERN PINE—Most of the present de- 
mand comes from city yards. In rural sec- 
tions, where farmers are busy, there is little 
new building and repair work. In many cases 
dealers have purchased enough stock to take 
care of needs for the immediate future, and 
are not in the market. A considerable in- 
crease in production is reported, largely due 
to the reopening of the Shevlin-Clarke Co. 
(Ltd.) mill, at Fort Frances, Ont., and the 
International Lumber Co. mill at Interna- 
tional Falls, Minn. All stocks are now in 
short supply, with perhaps the exception of 
Nos. 2 and 3 boards. No. 1 boards are in very 
short supply, as is dimension material, box 
lumber and selects. Sales to sash and door 
mills afe handicapped by a shortage of shop 
material. Prices are firm at levels estab- 
lished some weeks ago. 


NORTHERN WHITE CEDAR — Severe 
spring storms ripped down whole sections 
of telephone and power lines, necessitating 
purchases for replacements, despite the fact 
that some of the larger companies have con- 
siderable stocks on hand for this purpose. 
There is a shortage of 4- and 5-inch posts, 
and to a lesser degree, of 3-inch. Production 
for the season was light, owing to scarcity 
of north woods labor and difficult logging 
conditions. 


MILLWORK—Sash and door factories are 














Increase 
Your Sales with 


“CERTIFIED LUMBER’ 


When your customer buys groceries, 
hardware, paint, clothes and many 
other commodities he calls for well- 
known brands. 


Then why not sell him Booth-Kelly’s 
“Certified Lumber”? 


It bears more than just the identity 
of the producer—it’s certified for qual- 
ity and grading by the trade-mark of 
the West Coast Lumbermens Ass’n, the 
“Tree-Mark” of the National Lumber 
Mfrs. Ass’n, in addition to the figure 
“20” which identifies it as the product 
of Booth-Kelly Mills. In other words, 
our Douglas Fir is backed by a triple 
guarantee, and the buyer knows just 
what he’s getting. 


You'll find that Booth-Kelly “Cer- 
tified Lumber” will build goodwill for 
you and increase your sales and profits. 
Let us tell you more about our 


DOUGLAS FIR 


Dimension Flooring Ceiling 
Drop Siding Finish Stepping 
Mouldings Casing Base, ete. 


We are headquarters for Association Trade- 
Marked and Grade-Marked Douglas 
Fir Lumber. 


ostlhiAtelll 


“LUMBER CO 
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finding it more and more difficult to obtain 
material. Some have a little material on 
hand—enough for several weeks—while others 
are working from “hand to mouth.” West 
Coast strikes, increased demand for material 
in the Inland Empire, and a shortage of 
northern pine shop material have combined 
to make the situation difficult. Spring busi- 
ness is now hitting its full stride, and the 
outlook is good, except in those localities 
where labor troubles are holding up work. 
New quotations established recently hold 


_ Kansas City, Mo. 


SOUTHWEST MARKET—Lumbermen were 
heartened by the upturn in building activity, 
which promises to make inroads on the hold- 
ings of lumber stocks which were accumu- 
lated by retailers late last year. Retailers 
report that consumers are now buying for 
spring needs. The spring building season 
has been slow in getting under way, and re- 
tail lumbermen have felt the slowness more 
than ordinarily because of the heavy stocks 
carried. Some irregularity was noted in the 
general lumber market, with price advances 
reported on some lines—declines in others. 
Production, in the main, was restricted be- 
cause of the unseasonable weather. 

SOUTHERN PINE—Manufacturers and dis- 
tributors could not account for the sudden 
increase in demand for fir, which is cutting 
substantially into their sales. Mills have 
been able to build up some surplus, but it is 
rather difficult because of heavy rains 
throughout the Southwest. Although sales 
were up last week, there was considerable 
nervousness on the part of the small mills, 
which had more than a seasonal supply of 
boards on hand. Prices were cut a little, and 
price ranges were wider. On No. 2 boards 
there was as much as $3 to $4 a thousand 
difference in posted quotations. Dimension 
is short at the big mills, and there was a 
larger than ordinary request for No. 3 boards. 
Total stocks of southern pine are reported to be 
the smallest in years and about one-half of 
the 1930 total for this season, according to 
a compilation by one mill representative here. 

WESTERN PINES—Business here is slow, 
its volume having been reduced primarily be- 
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cause of the wet season. Prices have held 
steady. Retailers are awaiting for seasonal 
consumer demand before placing any future 
orders. 


OAK FLOORING—The market is strong, 
with prices advancing an average of $1 on 
popular items last week. Mills continue to 
hold heavy order files, but are catching up 
on them. Rough lumber for flooring plants 
is scarce, notably white oak, and the scarcity 
should continue for two or three months, 
because mills were down earlier in the year 
as the result of floods. 

HARDWOODS—Demand slowed up during 
the last ten days. There was only a slight 
easing of prices. Shipments are held up be- 
cause of previous bookings. Labor trouble 
in furniture factories may affect hardwood 
consumption in the near future. Mills are 
looking for a larger business this summer 
than last. 


SHINGLES—There was more activity in the 
shingle business with the advent of the rainy 
season. Supplies of shingles in this area are 
ample for the time being. 

RETAIL—After four successive monthly 
declines, retail lumber sales at 157 retail 
yards in the tenth Federal Reserve district 
increased in March as spring building opera- 
tions got under way. Footage sales for 
March, however, fell 13.3 percent below those 
of a year ago. Stocks of lumber at the yards 
increased 1.5 percent over February, and 
were 14.6 percent over those of a year ago. 
Total sales of all building materials in dol- 
lars increased 2.3 percent over a year ago. 





Houston, Tex. 


SOUTHERN PINE—The market has shown 
a tendency toward weakness, particularly on 
1x8- and 1x10-inch No. 2 shiplap, now being 
sold as low as $24, mill. No 1 boards, how- 
ever, are very strong, and some mills have 
advanced prices $1 on all widths. Dimension 
is holding its own. The weather has been 
very favorable for operating small mills, so 
that their output has increased. Most large 
mills are on one-shift basis, although a few 
have put on a double shift. The export mar- 
ket remains very strong, with thirty cubic 
average sawn timbers selling from $63 to 
$65, port. The Island export trade is dull. 


HARDWOODS—Most mills have orders cov- 
ering all the stock they will be able to ship 
for the next sixty days. But output, with 
good weather, has increased materially. In 
a few instances, price reductions have been 
made. Oak flooring advanced $1 last week. 

SHINGLES & LATH—tThe shingle market 
has been very erratic, with some mills cut- 
ting prices, as orders have been rather 
searce. The Canadian import quota is prac- 
tically exhausted for the first half of this 
year, however, so the market should stiffen 
very shortly. Very few lath are moving, 
mill stocks are increasing, and prices are 


weak. 
Warren, Ark. 


ARKANSAS SOFT PINE—Production ex- 
ceeded shipments, and shipments exceeded 
orders, during the last half of April, so order 
files were reduced. Though most mills still 
have a larger order file than they had May 1 
last year, prices have weakened, new lists 
showing reductions of from $2 to $5, the larg- 
est reductions being made on upper grade 
items, concessions on common boards and 
dimension being limited to $2 to $3. Yet 
there is hardly an Arkansas mill that is not 
now holding up shipment on orders calling 
for some item of finish, casing or base that 
the mill does not have in stock. Several mills 
report it will take most of this month to 
accumulate enough finish, casing and base in 
1x4-, 5-, 6- and 8-inch to fill orders already 
on file. A few mills are oversold on 1x3- 
inch B&better flat and edge grain flooring, 
while several mills are limiting sales of 
1x4-inch B&better flat grain flooring to 5,000 
feet a car. Most mills are still handicapped 
by very limited log supplies, and even a few 
consecutive days of rain would curtail saw- 
mill production in many localities. 

SOUTHERN HARDWOODS—In the last ten 
days there has been a lull in buying which 
has caused price reductions in a few items, 
especially 4/4 sap gum in all grades. Sales 
of straight carlots of FAS No. 1 and select 
and No. 2 common have been reported at 
from $1 to $2.50 under prices prevailing 
earlier this month. Limited amounts of floor- 
ing oak have been sold at $1 to $2 conces- 
sions. Most mills have unfilled mixed-car 
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orders calling for about all the available 
FAS and clear 4/ and 5/4 white and red oak 
in sight, and prices are holding steady on 
these items. A few scattered sales of oak 
flooring have been reported at slight conces- 
sions, but as a whole producers are sticking 
to current list prices. There is still a general 
scarcity of 13/16x2%-inch select and No. 1 
common white oak, clear and No. 1 common 
red oak flooring and %x1%-inch clear and 
select red oak, and stocks of gum and oak 
on sticks, to come dry during June and July, 
are small. Log supplies continue limited. 


San Francisco, Calif. 


LUMBER CHARTERS—tThere was heavy 
chartering in April, but the rapid advance 
of water freight rates was checked, accord- 
ing to General Steamship Corp. Rates are 
now about on a par with the world market, as 
a good volume of tonnage is being offered 
for Pacific Coast loading for June onward 
to the end of the year. Prompt tonnage, 
however, is still very much in demand. The 
rate structure remains firm and generally 
higher than at the close of March. The time- 
charter market has been fairly active for 
short and long periods. Charterers have paid 
as high as 9 shillings 3 pence per deadweight 
ton per month on Government Form for for- 
eign motorships. During April, 31 vessels 
were fixed for lumber cargo, compared with 
26 in March. Of the fixtures, 19 were from 
British Columbia ports. Several lumpsum 
charters were fixed in the neighborhood of 
37 shillings 6 pence to 40 shillings f.i.o. to 
the United Kingdom and Continent; liners 
are obtaining about 90 to 95 shillings per 
thousand feet, depending upon ports of dis- 
charge. In the Japan trade a large amount 
of parcel business has been done, and a good 
number of full cargo charters have been 
closed. Parcel rates are in the neighborhood 
of $17 on lumber squares, and $26 per one 
thousand feet on logs. Charter rates, prac- 
tically all on lumpsum -basis, work out in 
the neighborhood of $8.50 f.i.o. per ton of 
2,240 pounds available for cargo. Parcel 
rates to China are in the neighborhood of 
$16.50 on lumber, $22.50 on logs, and $15 for 
sleepers, all per one thousand feet, with 50 
cents additional for North China ports. Sev- 
eral vessels were fixed on lumpsum charters 
at rates working out in the neighborhood 
of $8.50 to $9 per ton f.i.o. For Australia, 
liners have been securing in the neighbor- 
hood of $18 to $20 per one thousand feet. 
Several vessels were fixed on lumpsum basis. 
Two or three vessels have been fixed Pacific 
Coast to South Africa at undisclosed rates of 
freight, thought to be in the neighborhood 
of $20 per one thousand feet. Due to the ab- 
solute lack of tramp tonnage in the inter- 
coastal trade, no full cargoes have been re- 
ported as fixed from United States loading 
ports. One or two vessels have been fixed 
from British Columbia at undisclosed rates, 
probably in the neighborhood of $15 to $16 
per one thousand feet. 


CONFERENCE RATES—Effective April 1, 
the Pacific-West Coast of South America Con- 
ference increased the freight rate on lumber 
$2 per one thousand feet. The new rate is 
$16 to Callao, Lobitos and Talara, $19 to 
Buenaventura, Guayaquil and Chilean ports 
south of Chanaral, and $18 to ports north of 
Chanaral. The new rates are to be effective 
through September. Carriers are publishing, 
effective May 20, rate of 14% cents per 100 
pounds, minimum weight 40,000 pounds, ap- 
plying on lumber and its products from 
Fresno, Calif., to San Francisco, for export 
only. Higher trans-Pacific freight rates are 
expected. 


BUILDING—First quarter building permits 
issued by approximately fifty western cities 
amounted to about $46,586,641, compared with 
$38,087,325 in 1936, a gain of 22.3 percent, ac- 
cording to Bank of America Business Review. 
Large gains of 105.6 and 236.7 percent were 
noted for the first three months of 1937 over 
a similar period in 1935 and 1934, respec- 
tively. For the first three months of the 
year, total California permit values exceeded 
those of the same period last year by 23.4 
percent, and they were greater by 86.5 per- 
cent than those issued in 1935. 


PAYROLLS—California manufacturing in- 
dustry averages show 13.4 percent more em- 
ployees, 27 percent larger weekly payrolls and 
12 percent larger average weekly employee 
earnings in the logging, sawmill and planing 
mill industries for March, 1937, as compared 


(Continued on Page 90) 
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YARD, MILL 


| Newsy Notes of Persons and Places 


and OFFICE 





P. L. Heron, sales manager West Side Lum- 
ber Co., Tuolumne, Calif., visited lumber offices 
in Buffalo, N. Y., last week. 


The Dwight Lumber & Box Co. has moved 
its offices from 260 California Street to 461 
Market Street in San Francisco. 


Bruce Bullion, superintendent of the treat- 
ing plant of the American Lumber & Treating 
Co. at Crossett, Ark., has been transferred tu 
Boston. 


H. J. Abbott, assistant sales manager Union 
Lumber Co. of San Francisco, is home after 
a business trip to New York, Chicago, Min- 
neapolis and Denver. 


Charles Gill of the Gill Hardwood Co., Chi- 
cago, left April 26 by automobile on a business 
trip to Louisville, Nashville, Chattanooga, and 
various points in Texas. 


A. C. McCall and F. L. Schwitzer of Picket 
Hyde & Langgans Co., Johnstown, Pa., visited 
the McGoldrick Lumber Co. and other lumber 
concerns in Spokane, Wash., last week. 


S. L. Crawford, credit manager of the John 
Dower Lumber Co., Tacoma, Wash., has been 
elected a member of the board of directors of 
the Tacoma Association of Credit Men. 


R. S. Hatch, director of research for the 
Weyerhaeuser Timber Co., will return to Long- 
view, Wash., late in May after a business trip 
to Madison, Wis., Chicago and New York. 

The Fox-Woodsum Lumber Co., Glendale, 
Calif., announces the appointment of D. A. 
Draney as manager of its yard in Colton, and 
ss = Courter as head of its Rialto, Calif., 
ranch, 


I. S. Kearns has joined the staff of the 


Alamance Lumber Co. (Inc.), Burlington, 
N. C., as draftsman-estimator after filling a 


similar position with Home Builders (Inc.) at 
Asheboro. 


A twenty-room house to increase accommo- 
dations for its workers will be built by the 
McCloud (Calif.) River Lumber Co. Installa- 
tion of another dry kiln will start soon, it is 
announced. 


The moulding department of the Clover Val- 
ley Lumber Co. at Loyalton, Calif., is being 
enlarged for a new machine purchased and to 
house equipment that is being moved from 
other locations. 


Richard P. Baer, II, of Richard P. Baer & 
Co., Baltimore, Md., has gone to Bogalusa, La., 
where a subsidiary operates a bandmill, to 
look after stocks. He spent several months 
there last year, also. 

The L. J. Carr & Co. has moved its office 
from the Crocker Building, San Francisco, to 
Sacramento in order to be nearer its shipping 
facilities which are in that city. The new 
address is P. O. Box 1282. 


Franklin A. Hofheins, president of the Am- 
Mex Sales Co. (Inc.), is back in Buffalo, N. Y., 
after visiting plywood mill connections on the 
Pacific Coast, and southern ports where his 
firm receives Mexican logs. 


A modern small mill at Canby, Calif., began 
Operating May 1 for the Walker-Hovey Co., 
and expects to cut twenty million feet this sea- 
son. R. H, Browne is manager and Leonard G. 
Wirz is mill superintendent. 

The Babcock Lumber Co. of Pittsburgh has 
Purchased the Cooper & Wicker plant at San- 
ford, N. C., which manufactures pine lumber. 
J. Harvey Wicker, surviving partner of the 
firm, will continue as manager of the plant. 

A speaker at the recent annual conference of 
purchasing agents in Portland, Ore., was H. H. 
Clarke, assistant superintendent of the Wheeler- 





Osgood Sales Corp., Tacoma, Wash. He spoke 
on the subject: “Determining the Present Day 
Buying Policies.” 

An office at 681 Market Street, San Fran- 
cisco, has been opened by the Davies-Johnson 
Lumber Co., Calpine, Calif., with Frank N. 
Blagen, president, in charge. Mr. Blagen is 
vice president of the Pacific Division of the Na- 
tional Wooden Box Association. 

Carlyle MacLea of the MacLea Lumber Co., 
Baltimore, Md., plans to attend the annual 
meeting of the West Coast Hardwood Associ- 
ation at Victoria, B. C. He will be away from 
his office about a month, and will visit a num- 
ber of the larger mills on the Pacific Coast 
before returning. 


A change in the address of its New York 
office has been announced by the Red River 
Lumber Co. The Gotham quarters have been 
shifted from Suite 1851 in the Grand Central 
Terminal to Suite 1048 in the same building. 
More space and greater convenience are offered 
by the new location. 


A national publication has informed John 
Dower, chairman of the board of directors of 
the retail lumber company in Tacoma, Wash., 
bearing his name, that his poem, “My Wife,” 
has been judged one of the twelve best poems 
written in the United States during the past 
year, The poem will be included in a book to 
be published soon. 

While in the East to attend the sessions of 
the Chamber of Commerce of the United States 
as a representative of his organization, John 
W. McClure, secretary-treasurer of the Na- 





tional Hardwood Lumber Association, was a 
guest of members of the trade in Baltimore, 
Md., April 23, at a luncheon. Mr. McClure 
discussed the membership campaign being made 
by his association. 

The Hayward Lumber & Investment Co. 
with headquarters in Los Angeles and a branch 
in Lancaster, Calif., and the Lancaster Lumber 
Co. of the latter’ city have consolidated, and 
the last named yard closed. C. V. Small, 
former owner of the Lancaster Lumber Co., will 
manage the business, and Max Beckwith, man- 
ager of the Hayward yard for a year, will be 
Mr. Small’s assistant. 


The appointment of Harold W. Coops as 
manager of the Compton, Calif., yard of the 
San Pedro Lumber Co. has been announced. 
He succeeds George Clough, who is the new 
general sales manager of the company in charge 
of all sales and merchandising activities. For 
the past eleven years, Mr. Coops has been 
manager of the Baldwin Park (Calif.) Lumber 
Yard, a unit of Viney-Milliken Lumber Co., 
Covina, Calif. 

Walter B. Wessels announced in Baltimore, 
Md., last week that one of the remaining orig- 
inal hardwood tracts in North Carolina had 
been sold to the Vestal Lumber & Manufac- 
turing Co. of Knoxville, Tenn. The timber- 
lands, comprising 10,000 acres of oak and pop- 
lar for the most part, are at the headwaters 
of the Tellico River in Cherokee County. The 
buyer will not erect a mill on the tract, but 
plans to haul the logs to Knoxville where they 
will be sawn into lumber. 


The new offices in Baltimore, Md., which H. 
A. Crane, representative of West Coast and 
other mills, will occupy are being fitted with 
appropriate fixtures to display products of some 
of the concerns whose interests he looks after. 
There are cabinets and racks to show speci- 
mens from the Union Lumber Co., San Fran- 
cisco producer of redwood; from the Edward 
Hines Lumber Co., Chicago, manufacturer of 
Ponderosa pine, and from the Blanchard Lum- 
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Anyone knowing the whereabouts of 
JAMES ARTHUR FRAZIER, 


age 33, formerly of Arvada, Colorado, 
kindly communicate with his sister, Mrs. 
Irene Skinner, 34 W. 1lth Avenue, Den- 
ver, Colorado. It is very urgent that I 
find him as quickly as possible. 
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ber Co., Memphis, which makes block oak 
flooring. Mr. Crane has opened a branch office 
at 1707 Connecticut Avenue, Washington, 
D. C., for the convenience of his capital cus- 
tomers. 

L. A. Heckard and J. W. and D. O. Metz 
ef Wichita, Kansas, have sold their interest in 
the Kiowa Lumber Co. to H. E. Leonhardt 
of Oklahoma City. The interest consisted of 
ten lumber yards at Tulsa, Enid, Bethany and 
Wheatland, Okla., and six yards in Oklahoma 
City, a large distributing warehouse, and the 
general office in Oklahoma City. Mr. Leon- 
hardt and his family are now the sole owners 
of the Kiowa Lumber Co. which he organized 
in 1907 at Kiowa, Kansas. 

George W. Keehn, secretary of the Chicago 
Retail Lumber Dealers Association, is regain- 
ing his health in San Antonio, Texas, after a 
severe case of pneumonia. Mr. Keehn does not 
expect to be back in Chicago for several weeks. 
His secretarial duties are being looked after by 
J. L. Strong, secretary-treasurer of the Lum- 
bermen’s Golf Association of Chicago, who an- 
nounces that the annual tournament of the body 
will be held June 18 at the Bob-O’-Link course 
at Highland Park. 


Major E. G. Griggs, chairman of the board 
of directors of the St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber 
Co., has been chosen as a member of an ad- 
visory council of three to assist in the organi- 
zation of an association of veterans of Troop B 
of the Washington National Guard. Major 
Griggs is a former officer of the troop, which 
now bears the official designation of Headquar- 
ters troop of the 24th Cavalry Division. The 
troop is estimated to have some 2,000 veterans 
and its history is closely interwoven with that 
of the State of Washington. The troop was or- 
ganized in territorial days and served as mili- 
tary escort at the inauguration of Washington’s 
first governor. 





Company's New Sales Manager 
Backed by Experience 


PHILADELPHIA, Muiss., May 3.—Following 
the death of the late R. H. Molpus, H. B. 
Turner has been made president and general 
manager of Hendersen-Molpus Co., with Lewis 
Wilson as sales manager. In selecting Mr. 
Wilson for this important task Mr. Turner 
feels that he has secured a sales manager well 
equipped by training and experience to direct 
the merchandising of the product of this con- 
cern and to sustain the traditions that have 
made its products well known in every section 
of the country. 

Immediately prior to 
coming to the Hender- 
son-Molpus Co. as sales 
manager, Mr. Wilson 
was connected with Ed- 
ward J. Moser, Jr., well 
known wholesaler of 
Memphis, Tenn. His 





LEWIS WILSON 
Philadelphia, Miss.; 


Sales Manager Hender- 
son-Molpus Co. 





sales, accounting and 
manufacturing experi- 
ence was acquired 
through his connection 
over a_ long period 
with Sumter Lumber 
Co., Electric Mills, 
Miss., Burdette Lumber 
Co., Meridan, Miss., 
and J. M. Griffin Lumber Co., Fannin, Miss. 
He has a wide acquaintance among lumber 
buyers throughout the country, both through 
personal contact and through correspondence. 
In his present connection as sales manager of 
Henderson-Molpus Co., Mr. Lewis feels that 
he has an exceptional opportunity to serve the 
trade and is expending every effort to that end. 
In this effort he is receiving the hearty co-op- 
eration not only of President Turner, but of 
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every foreman and employee in the plant, where 
he spends considerable time devoting his per- 
sonal attention to the proper care of the lumber, 
particularly in the shipping department, where 
every man takes pride in seeing that the lumber 
is loaded properly and goes to the customer 
in the best possible condition. His many 
friends wish for Mr. Wilson abundant success 
in his new connection. 





New Lumber Company Started 


Wicuita, Kans., May 3.—The establishment 
of a new wholesale and commission lumber 
company under the 
name, Kansas Whole- 
sale Lumber (Inc.), at 
901 Beacon Building in 
this city is announced 
by Ralph Marteney, 
president. 

Mr. Marteney has 
been in the wholesale 
lumber _ business in 





RALPH MARTENEY, 
Wichita, Kans.; 


President of 
New Lumber Firm 





Wichita continuously 
for over twenty years, 
having been connected 
with the Arkansas Val- 
ley Lumber Co. as 
salesman, _ secretary, 
treasurer and vice president successively. He 
severed his connections with that concern April 
1 following the death of H. W. Darling, presi- 
dent. 

Associated with Mr. Marteney in the new 
business will be Guy A. Houston, Hugh G. 
Tennant and Miss Jean Hoppie. All of the in- 
dividuals in the company have had considerable 
experience in the lumber business. 








Tacoman Elected Director of U. S. 
Chamber of Commerce 


Tacoma, WasH., May 1.—Tacoma Chamber 
of Commerce officials received notification from 
Washington, D. C., yesterday that Ernest W. 
Demarest, president of the Pacific National 
Lumber Co. here, had been elected a director 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States 
at that body’s annual meeting in the national 
capital. His directorship will be in the depart- 
ment of natural resources. He is the second 
Tacoma lumberman to attain the honor, which 
formerly was held by Major Everett G. Griggs, 
chairman of the board of directors of the St. 
Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co. 





Gets Transfer by Order of The 
Crown (Lumber Co.) 


CorONATION, ALBERTA, May 3.—Due to the 
nearness of such an historical event as the 
crowning of the new king of England, it was 
most fitting that a “royal” send-off was given 
H. T. Sobey by his Coronation friends when 
he left to assume the duties of manager of the 
Crown Lumber Co. yard at Carbon, Alberta. 
Mr. Sobey was presented with a twelve-volume 
set of the “Makers of Canada,” a gift “fit for 
a king” it was felt by his friends. He formerly 
was manager of the Crown Lumber Company's 
branch in this town. 


Old Company Has New Name 


Sr. Louts, Mo., May 3.—The lumber indus- 
try has been informed that the long-established 
Cain-Hurley Lumber Co. here has been suc- 
ceeded by the Fleishel Lumber Co. The at- 
nouncement states that there is to be no change 
in the management or personnel, and is signed by 
J. T. Fleishel, president, and H. F. Burns, vice 
president. 
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lere Mr. Fleishel has spent his entire business 
yer- life in the lumber business. He was first con- 
ber, nected with the Colonial Lumber & Timber Co. 
lere of St. Louis, which left the field many years 
iber ago. He was, then, employed as vice president 
mer of the Cain-Hurley Lumber Co., and later ad- 
jany vanced to the presidency. Mr. Burns had been 
cess in the Chicago office of the Edward Hines Lum- 





ber Co. for many years, until becoming vice 
president of the Cain-Hurley Lumber Co. on 

















yom, 2. . : 

| ‘The Fleishel Lumber Co. operates a yellow ag a set of our Planer and Jointer Knives and see 
ane pine sawmill at a T —_ The company ow they compare under actual service conditions. 
nber will sell the output of the mill, and also dis- Send i : : : F 
~ tribute products of the Florida-Louisiana Cy- SPECIAL: weed > Mp Egy We Wit boo omy rua on 
0le- press Co. and the Bradley Lumber Co., War- give you earliest date of delivery. 
, at ren, .Ark. The full stock of merchandise is [High Speed Steel Knives and Moulding Cutters for the Woodworking Industry] 
g - carried in the company’s large warehouse at 
ncec 4235-4239 Duncan Avenue. 
=e TAYLOR, STILES & COMPANY -- ricceLsvitte, Nn. 5. 
_ Re-enters Chicago Lumber Field WESTERN AGENTS: Hall & Brown W. W. Machine Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

5 ' 
esale After Year's Absence 





The numerous business and personal friends 








— of West Wuichet have welcomed him back to 
as Chicago after a year’s absence. After closing 
EY, the Wuichet Lumber Co. a little over twelve 
; months ago, Mr. Wuichet and his family went 

to Oroville, Calif., where he was active with 
rm ~ 

the Swayne Lumber Co. 
ee Mr. Wuichet has reopened his commission 

lumber business at 2100 Bennett Avenue, 
ously Evanston, Ill. He will deal in sugar and 
ears, Ponderosa pine, handling factory lumber, mill- 
ected work, pattern and yard stock. Mr. Wuichet 
Val- got his start in the lumber business under the 
. as tutelage of his father, Louis Wuichet who en- 
ast tered the field in Chicago in 1893. 
€ ——— 
April 
ms Added to Sales Staff 

Los ANGELES, CALIF..May 3.—Armand Mil- 

| lian of the sales department of the Red River 
th G. Lumber Co. in West- 
ae me wood has been appointed 
erable to the sales staff at the 





company’s wholesale 
warehouse in Los An- 
geles under Paul Re- 
vert, manager. 

Mr. Millian came to 
the Red River Lumber 


J. S. 








amber 

1 from ar 
st W. ARMAND MILLIAN, 
ational Los Angeles; 
irector Put on Firm’s 
States Sales Staff 
ational 

lepart- Co. from Fresno nine 
second years ago, and entered 
which the general sales office 
STiggs, of the firm. He has had 
the St. a wide and varied ex- 


perience in estimating, 
pricing and _ checking 
orders for sash, doors, 
The and lumber. He expects 
to use this training to advantage in the trade 
which he will serve in the Los Angeles sec- 
to the tion. 





as the ane ° " os 
it vs] Open New Plywood, Veneer Firm Built to lead the world in performance 
ves D L. Davi 1 Arth Schwanke h 

Fi eg pry te and they do. 


A therta. 1731 Elston Avenue, Chicago, and will carry 
aolumt stock-size hardwood, fir, California pine ply- 
“G+ for Woods, and commercial veneers in plain woods. 
orenetln In addition to these stocks for immediate ship- 
mpany’? ment, special plywood will be manufactured to 
order by the firm’s mill connections for ship- 
ment direct to customers. 
_For many years Mr. Davis was vice president 
ame of the R. C. Clark Veneer Co., and for the 


r indus § last six years he has been Chicago branch 
ablishedf Manager of the Algoma Plywood & Veneer & 
sen site: Co. Mr. Schwanke was formerly in the ply- = “/ rc. 


The an-§ wood business as treasurer of the J. C. Deacon 
> change Co. of Chicago. . . 
igned by America's Oldest Saw Manufacturers 


s, vice i 
7 wages Ger a NEW YORK BIRMINGHAM — PORTLAND, (ORE.) SEATTLE 


Recognized quality for over 
one hundred years 
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SOUTHERN PINE 


East and west side mills have reported the following average f. o 
on southern pine to the Southern Pine Lumber Exchange, New 
made in the period April 21-24, but, where prices for this period were 
for the month to date have been inserted and starred (*): 
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Orleans, 


LUMBERMAN 


mill sales prices 
La., for sales 
not available, prices 





































West East West East West East West Bast 
Side Side Side Side ‘ ~~ Side Side Side 
No. Fence 
Flooring, rae Drop ———- Seagenee Sieuteek ta Ss No. S eee 
as sa ee. Ee 9 *37.33 ing teeiea 3104 isso ~~ _— 21.06 18.24 
B&btr Sht. 69.46 69.00 Bé&better.. 39.77 7. - sewer. 2 ‘ ONE vcae Bee 2 
; H+ J 1x6 CM... 20. ‘ 
_ 5, ot.. rg + 8 aia $7.61 40.09 [1x8 CM — Shortleaf & Longleaf— 
INO. & esceee -4o 6 le — 
. - eee 18.13 18.00 
‘x8 flat grain— B&better.. 48.00 *48.00] wo g§ gntpiap ana [2X 
. F No. 1..... 45.09 43.06 ws ae 21.17 *17.59 
Noi °"'; 42:36 42:35 [Assorted patterns eee — ee 18:45 *19:00 
No. 2..... 28.77 30.31|/B&better.. 45.59 44.08 rae . F 
1x4 rift— No, 1 oo S640. SC.78TS8 2.505 21.67 19.65 
B&btr Sht. 72.71 69.31 so, eee 21.47 21.59|)\Timbers, 20 & Under, 
No. 1, Sht.*58.65 *55.50 a ene wanes 21.46 20.33 
No. 2 33.00 *40.43 o.1 
1x4 flat grain— B&better— Longleaf— 
= Inch thick— No. 1 Shortleaf 
mgs pope 5 BB eee *53.25 *45.00 Dimension 4x6—8x8..*33.00 
No. 2.1... 24.81 24.52/68 ---+---+- Beal *49:22 119 @ 14... 29.98 25.19{/SBorttest— 
—_ ara (| 1X5&10 . 2. 60.17 *55.55 . 3084 96 R0/8X4&4x4 .. 31.69 28.69 
omy i peers 74.00 *69.83|1° °° °°" 30.84 26.8217 6—8x8.. 27:50 29.00 
™ 5&6/4 thick— 2x6 3&4x10 ... 32.20 *31.57 
 x4— r pallies 64.00 59.75|12 & 14... 27.14 22.49]5x10-10x10 30.40 *29.00 
Bé&better.. 36.50 *36.80|-e49°' °° °° 7188 *67.02|16 ....... 27.37 25.10)3&4x12 ... 36.55 *35.41 
es Dewees cove S400 lt rrr! 6.91 *79.36 |ox8 5x12-12x12 36.59 *34.12 
x4— 
4 12 & 14 28.41 24.57 
Met: Saco 3573) Cen Base @ Jamd fig... .::: 29:34 25.95 
Paes 3 = 2x10 Railroad Material 
Partition, Standara |P&Detter, oo lia ....... 36.08 30.92 
Lengths 1x6&8 .... 64.37 61.03]14 --...-. 37.48 30.10 B&better— 
— 50.50 46,00|!*>&10 --- 67-14 68.25 et steers 37.13 32.57 1x4— i 
«+ OU.O . —- f =—Sti‘OCSOUUUUOU GR GUO} OBO 8 ° 
No. 1 Fencing. 10-20’ 12 &1 40.62 32.83 i, G/aterdedkcat a 51.00 
Cees Oe lize ...... 42.74 44.50/16 ....... 39.78 33.95[19 ------- 61.41 
THO occces 43.98 46.13 1x6— 
0 aa a See ee ee, «=| rere *50.33 
Inch thick— No. 1 Shiplap and No. 2 Shortleaf ees... *58.00 
Peery gt er Boards, 10-20’ ox4 Dimension ae - watelgvaacs *43.00 
6 wee eeeeee 57.33 51. . Porn 43.28 44.66 
B nwcscoees 58.34 50.10]1x5&10 ... 46.66 50.13]12 & 14... 26.09 21.93/N® 1— 
om seis Hy} 1x12 « C256 CLA6HIE ....... 27.54 23.82l15%4— 
12........ 82.10 71.50] we 3 Fencing & CM _. — bebe” Bere 
5&6/4 thick— Standard Lengths |:; 21.87 2213/5 ....--.. 40.00 .... 
4, 6, 8.... 68.33 64.37|1x4....... mae see.******* ; oe EHO *45.88 
Se psaes 78.66 70.75|1x6 ....... *21.00 *17.50|2%8 DF sonnei *58.00 
3 ey 90.82 82.63 12 & 14 24.28 23.0819 ........ *45.00 
c— we. 2 Shigian and SE sacle a area 24.57 24.05 
o td. Lgth. 
Inch thick— Short!'t— ge 14... 24.70 23.70 
pine 50.75 48.00]1x8 ....... 26.18 23.16116 ......: 25.69 24,04 Plaster Lath 
| Rem eee 49.96 48.12]1x10 ..... 26.68 24.67loxi9 1%" 
 peceneet: 49.50 48.43|1x12 ...... 30.77 25.96 %x1%", 4 
1x5&10 54.37 54.55 |Longleaf— 12 & 14 26.17 24.33|No. 1 4.80 4.65 
MP uvcseane 69.40 67.50]1x10 ...... BEGTEO ceucecs 26.60 25.00/No. 2 4.18 3.75 
Seattle, Wash., May 1.—Prices for red 
Following are current quotations on oak cedar, siding in mixed cars, new bundling, 
flooring in carlots, f.o.b. Memphis and John- | 8 to 18 foot, f.o.b. mills, are: 
son City, Tenn., and Alexandria, La., as points Beveled Siding, %-inch 
of origin: Clear “A” “RB” 
48x2%”" 19x1%” %x2” %x1%” | 4-inch ............. $29.00 $35.00 $33.90 
Clr. qtd. wht....$95.00 $76.00 $73.00 $62.00 ree 33. : y 
Clr. qtd. red..... 76.00 65.00 63.00 62.00 ere 37.00 33.00 29.00 
Sel. td. red..... 7600 60.00 87.00 8,00 ne SSS es Tee 
Clr pln. wht. 89.00 62.00 64.00 50.00 By ee 5 PT CTT OCCT TOC Ce eT tl eit 
Clr pln. red.. . 76.00 62.00 58.00 50.00 12-inch PTYT TREC CC CLC ee 70.00 
Sel. pln. wht. 73.00 59.00 54.00 47.00 SrINCN cecoccecsccesesesecccscsrseccscce = . 
_ — e- ines Hp oye =3-22 Finish, B&better, S2 or 48S, ar or 848 
oO. com. wht 6 50. é * * . 
No. 1 com. red... 61.00 50.00 44.00 40.00 : or Rough 
No. 2 com....... 37.00 29.00 30.00 24.00 $d Sale Se acne ewe omeae waa By: 
RE IN CE I FOS , 
1x2” %x1l%” x2” 1x12” ratio a 0h pica Mir isa wl pala cae on ene aei alee ss 
Clr. gtd. wht.........., $80.00 $80.00)... | zig 12222.IIIIIIIUIIIIIIIIIIIIE 100,00 
Clr qtd. Aen ae 75.00 75.00 eee + atthe a hana tea aan sheer mannionte ten 105.00 
ee Gee Wihescccccives 73.00 68.00 coos 1x20" BI Se Met ek, ie ee 115.00 
Sel. qtd. red............ Oo! 2). sere GO * peeeeettonesenqereresonnsss<: 120.00 
Se eee ee 75.00 74.00 $74.00 “% , 
ar pe. _. lewis ace are nye 3 66.00 Ceiling or Flooring, B&better, wae - 
ih WR vsteeneeees j .00 65.0 hl ES SE ae err a ee eT Te 3 
_ — eo Abn dare teal ae ee 64.00 62.00 BE Atcdewvbvneccecasedcgetesenes sees aaue 42.00 
vO SE. Wes ctseeuss : 54.00 55.00 20’ 
No. 1 com. red...-0000.. 55.00 3.00 53.00 Pang ~~ Rtg a Sor, Cae Sea 
No. re ee ‘ . aaah 
: ages OS Oe | ae ee eee ee 52 
New York delivered prices may be obtained Tasting ye A pont PRT IS A i7% 
by adding to the above the following differ- - 
entials figured on Johnson City origin: For Series 7000— 
Binge epocke $8; for %-inch, $4; for %- and Listing =. AS angicin a ek iene aloes oe 
e-inch, -oU. Listing a errr ee rr Cree 0 
Chicago delivered prices may be obtained Clear Lattice, 5/16”, 4 to 16’ 
by adding to the above the following differ- 100 lin. ft. 
entials gured on Memphis origin: For oe er ee oe ee ee ee $0.32 
t#-inch stock, $6; for %-inch, $3; for %4%- and Td cca pind we Katele ek od eae eee ae nee 37 
fs-inch, $3.50. Sa” Snvedevensenesdawecenes Caen eee -50 
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THIS WEEK’S LUMBER PRICES 


F.O.B. MILL PRICES OF 
SOUTHERN HARDWOODS 


Following are ranges of f. o. b. mill prices 
on rough, air dried southern hardwoods, 
from reports of sales made during the week 
ended April 26: 





Qrtd. Red Gum Plain Poplar Bev. Sdz. 
i me g9.50 | 2x6 ----28.00@30.00 
a a i og Plain Poplar 
Ne 1 & Sel— 44.00 | Saps & Sel— 
pice oak . 4/4 ......51.00@52.50 
6/4 ....-. 44.00 No. 1 Com— 
8/4 ..-.-- 62.75 | 5/4 ...... 40.75 
Plain Red Gum Ore xcceee 42.75 
No. 1 & Sel— BEG: ahead 44.25 
4/4 aE Teas ? 42.00 | No. 2 Com— : 
/ 4/4 29.00 @ 33.50 
Qrtd. Sap Gum 1 574 81.75 
No. 1 & Sel— No. 2-B— 
Oe wines 39.50@44.75 | 4/4 ...... 20.00 @ 21.00 
7 a 45.25 Ash 
WOFe: acces 54.75 @55.00 FAS— 
Plain Sap Gum | a 50.50 
AS— ere saws 87.50 
/: 47.25@49.50 | no 1 & Sel— 
No. 1 & Sel— 4/4 32.00 
Se a vawes 36.00 @ 36.75 | epi 60.00 
S = 38.75 aes 67.50 
| are a6 TE@ 03.00 i ~"™ Cee : 
No. 2 Com— Beech 
| ae: 18.00 FAS— 
| eae 19.50 7 34.00 
Qrtd. Black Gum No. 1 & Sel— | 
wae 0—~—~—~CE RS www ws 24.00 
8/4 46.50 No. 2 Com— 
No. i & Sel— = oS eee 14.00 
Oe snnass 90.60 | cae *S*— 93.40 
No 9 Com— eeeeee 94.0 
2s 26.50 Hickory 
Plain Blk. Gum int gg oF 
No. 2 Com— elgg ag ape aca 
Se aes ami mts ... 
Qrtd. Tupelo Elm 
FAS— 
FAS— 
8/4 -..... 51.50 | 5/4 ....., 40.00 
ue 2 & ol a... 45.25 
Bie akeeawe 41.50 No. 1 & Sel— 
Plain Tupelo | 10/4 ..... 35.25 
No. 1 & Sel— No. 2 Com— cs 
Sf ee 37.25 BOF ccees 23.25 
No. 2 Com 19.00 Cottonwood 
eee y Boxboards 13-17— 
~ Qrtd. White Oak |, ey 58.75 
— Boxb s 9-12 
4/4 wees 28:00 | 4/4. ee 43.15 
Mewees . FAS— 
eee 120.00 t — 40.75 
Plain White Oak No. 1 & Sel— . 
FAS— ¢ eee 35.00 
=e 90.00@95.00 | No. 2 Com— sy, 
No. 1 & Sel— Se aie ue 24. 
sha aac a os Basswood 
O/ Ee eevee 40 — 
| eee oni te to 21.00 
No. 2 Com Sycamore 
4/ eecveece 31.00 Log wae a 
Qrtd. Red Oak Bee «54004 30.75 
No. 1 & Sel— Willow 
4/4 eevee 46.00 No. 2 Com— 
Ge cceaee 50.00 | 4/4 ...... 20.00 
No. 1 & Sel— FAS— _ 
|, ree 39.00 @ 42.00 SFO caicuas 58.00 
ree 45.00 Secan 
Mixed Oak Log Run— 
Sd. wormy—- 7 |} 8/4 ...... 36.50 
Dre seen es 23.00 Hackberry 
Ore: cweces 39.75 GI¢- dcaess 24.50 











Contracts for Timber on 
Burnt Section 


San Francisco, CAuir., May 1.—According 
to a report from Grass Valley, Calif., one o! 
the largest logging operations in Tahoe national 
forest ever contracted for, will be under way 
shortly, when the Setzer Box Co., of Sacra- 
mento, starts hauling logs from the Foresthill 
divide to Sacramento. The Forest Service gave 
the contract for logs from the section burne 
over in a large fire last October, and the box 
company will get as much timber as_ possible 
out before it goes “sour” and turns blue. Ac- 
cording to Forest Service officials, a fleet of 
fifteen trucks will be busy day and night haul- 
ing. 
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ARKANSAS SOFT PINE 


Following are average sales prices, these 
f. o. b. mill figures being based on shortleaf 


weights, obtained by Arkansas Soft Pine 
mills during the week ended May 1: 
Flooring i —s 
Edge grain— -ine -ine 
‘Be&better Nyse aitataelaleaare pant $71.00 $70.00 
, a ere cee rar rt 60.00 57.00 
RO ear oe ulead ectepoia ghia tae GSR OOS 35.00 34.00 
Flat grain— 
I RE PR $49.00 $46.00 
SE ia. bs abuts an rac ve Tet Sarnia Datacen eens 42.00 41.00 
We S- warre se eis coe ims 29.00 29.00 
Ceiling & Partition 
B&Be tter gti ; 
Cn, TA ao tices evncetewees 7.00 34.5 
PnPtltIOtk, Fee 60.5 0.8 cess oes010' 48.00 42.00 
Drop Siding, 1x6 
No. 117 No. 116 
NE onic ta cowie pipe eee $40.00 $47.00 
Gs er a ae ee eee rn es 38.00 42.00 
We FE kiscdekcwias ohee oe emoieeteneeace 31.00 32.00 
Finish, rear B&better 
+ 8 10 12 
4/4 -$58.00 $66. 00 $58. 0 $60.00 $68.00 $83.00 
5/4 ... 67.00 74.00 67.00 67.00 74.00 90.00 
Casing & Base, B&better 
4 5 6 8 
re $63.00 $70.00 $63.00 $65.00 
ee 63.00 70.00 63.00 65.00 
Mouldings 
Discount 
Ldated at $3 atid UNMET. oc cc cc cccrercaces 40% 
at PRR RARE era Daten ea earn re 35% 
Boards yon Shiplap 
x6 1x8 1x10 1x12 
Boards, S4S, No $42. 00 $41.00 $46.00 $58.00 
or Shiplap No. 2 24.00 25.00 26.00 29.00 
No. 3.. 20.00 21.00 21.00 21.00 
Dimension, S48, 16-Foot 
No. 1 No. 2 
I, Reser ors hearers gerne era creat tn $29.00 $26.00 
i Serer era ramen etree et 22.00 
ME hace R ania a Rian oe ae eI aS 28.00 24.00 
OO re rere 34.00 26.00 
OE aD — rascal &:/ax'aiiw ial piaicat aan Wha as lta! oral era 40.00 29.00 
Lath, %x1%, 4-Foot 
De E. elk cele wee Ree eee a wea ee 6 wii ORS ES $4.50 
DR . aacie oes ee ik alae ate a ace ee aie ae 4.00 





CAROLINA PINE 


Following are prices realized, Norfolk rate 





of freight, on sales made during the week 
ended April 27: 
Flooring 
No. 1 No. 2 
Bé&bt Com Com. 
MEET dna a Nonuien a ecerereemoraee $48.70 $44.60 $28.60 
RIE ea wee nee eeu 47.45 44.40 28.20 
Celling 
BEG cacceskennueeen $27.85 $26.75 $18.45 
Finish, Dressed, B&Better 
SE ket eaacwae $50.75 oo eer $60.50 
WO “eases s &areceuere 52.40 BENS cco tiwsives 71.65 
BONE. seveceve ease avers 52.50 SFERLG o60ke ue 71.95 
BRO vik ne onens 53.85 | eer 80.35 
Boards, Dressed 
No.1 No. 2 No. 3 
Co Com Com 
2 aerate reer = $45.05 $24.65 $23.35 
ie Breet pee ee 45.90 27.45 are 
Se A eee 45.55 27.50 21.55 
Oe 46.05 27.50 21.80 
BEE” iaG wiaidwie eteretarace 52.10 28.50 25.50 
BEE waravecncn oie clone 60.70 31.95 23.80 
Air Dried No. 2 Common or Roofer Grade 
M sewiaiarerarners $22.85 ee eens $25.25 
BIE’. :Assrerardicleroimans 23.90 7, Se es 24.80 
Ee 25.90 DS ax .wseurceas 26.30 
Shortleaf Dimension, No. 2 Common, Dressed 
8-16 18-20 
BUN —avans er en atta s tery ean ere acmrnleasene $25.90 $27.60 
Ree ree ee rene ee 24.1 28.55 
BE: GusdLaannwexie eae aneene 27.00 29.25 
ee Re ee eras 28.5 30.80 
WUEEIE Scrovergnnehelerei chante eieaecarnereeoane 30.15 33.15 
Seattle, Wash., May 1.—Below are listed 
oe prices received for red cedar shingles 
sold direct to the trade: 
Royals 
Oh. 7. SRR Bee eee ae ort ee ee ear $4.50-4.60 
Lo Re SRR eee 2.90-3.00 
WE earns 0c es eeesnuinewaw a eomets 1.80-1.90 
Perfection: 
Se OE gs bk vis Gcvle ve we ee eew en $3.60 
lo ag a ee reer rn 2.60-2.65 
ee a5. «cs gern lolana nieve. ¥ wieranare 1.65-1.75 
XXXXX: 
eM ME ag oy. vi ciesda ee aie-einrs wide intel aae $3.10-3.20 
ah ES er a ee 2.40-2.50 
NE PONTE Sor ines) og ratatnreeariateiare ora ates 1.50-1.60 
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Lumber Market Review 


The softwood market appears to have 
lost some of its strength in the last couple 
of weeks. While building reports are 
highly encouraging, retailers had stocked 
rather fully, and before prices had 
reached their peak, in preparation for a 
big year. But they find that bad weather 
has retarded building, while extensive 
consuming regions have been threatened 
by new floods. Production on the West 
Coast is no longer handicapped by bad 
weather, but there have been fresh strikes, 
and intercoastal space has been scarce— 
though premium rates are now attracting 
foreign tonnage. Southern pine bookings 
have lagged production largely because of 
stiffer competition from small mills offer- 
ing price concessions, and also because of 
freer rail shipments of western lumber. 
Though western pine production is in- 
creasing seasonally, it has been handi- 
capped by rains and has not gained much 
on new bookings. Softwood mills as a 
whole still have heavy order files and 
prices on their product are about in line 
with those of general commodities. But 
disturbances in international exchanges, 
coupled with national action to prevent 
a more rapid advance in living costs than 
in wages, have created some business un- 
certainty, which has had its effect on con- 
struction plans and advance purchases of 
materials. In some sections of the lum- 
ber market, prices have shown the ad- 
verse result; while in others there has 
been a recovery from recent weakness as 
concessions brought more orders and a 
realization that available stock was a little 
less than adequate to supply prospective 
demand. There seems no doubt that the 
market will be readily able to absorb any 
offerings that are likely to come on it dur- 
ing the next few months, and that lumber 
prices, with costs of manufacture higher 
and still rising, are unlikely to lose much 
ground. 

An increase in hardwood production, 
with improved weather, has combined 
with a lag in consumption, owing to wide- 
spread strikes among industrial consum- 
ing plants, to bring about a slight easing 
in quotations. Order files at the mills re- 
main heavy and stocks low, with some 
items so hard to obtain that shipments 
often have to be delayed. Export sales 
seem to have increased in quick response 
to the concessions. Prospects are good 
for heavy orders from furniture plants 
following their shows, from the millwork 
and flooring plants and retail yards to 
supply housing demand, and from varied 
industrial consymers as current strikes are 
settled. However, southern producers are 
under great handicaps from rains and ris- 
ing rivers, so that output from a large 
part of the territory is likely to be heavily 
curtailed. Prices have not lost much of 
their strength, and any serious set-back to 
production might result in their advanc- 
ing beyond their recent levels. 





87 
DOUGLAS FIR 


Seattle, Wash., May 1.—Current quota- 
tions f. o. b. mill on ” peaatinn fir items in 
mixed cars for rail shipments direct to the 
trade appear below: 


Vertical Grain Flooring 


: Bé&btr. Cc D 
Be sas os sn eee $48.00 $37.00 $24.00 
Flat Grain Flooring 
ee er eee $35.00 $33.00 $20.50 
WOE. bh wistacnweceeeiee 37.00 35.00 25.00 
Ceiling 
MU Avensis aieee $30.00 $27.00 $19.00 
ME dinaeectesaarmpee 33.0 29.00 19.50 
Drop Siding, 1x6 
BN acing. oie iaie theese i 00 $35.00 $25.00 
PE aa uvnvanotaih aia mateo 7.00 35.00 25.00 
Common Boards and Shiplap 
1x6 1x8 1x10 1x12 
No. 1 $23.00 $23.00 $23.00 o3- 00 
No. 2 18.00 18.50 18.50 8.00 
No. 3 13.50 14.00 14.00 is: 50 
No. 1 ee" — 
12 18 20 
+ eee $8 50 $25. +4 sue 00 e+ +4 $25.50 
er 22.50 23.00 24.00 
MOD is <ss 450s 22.00 33 50 23.50 He 00 24.00 
a See 24.00 24.50 25.00 27.00 27.00 
(ee 26.00 26.00 26.00 27.00 27.00 


No. 1 Common Rough snares Surfaced 
Timbe 


a3 planks 20 feet and ei and 4x12 


abinmevorieniae Melee ee RS 6a dele e WHA DERE 21.50 
USERS WE C0: BD SOM is oo nic.nvccrecesceees 21.50 
ESEIR, FB CO BO BOSC oc icc.coescvcccecscoen 22.00 





NORTHERN HARDWOOD 


Following are prevailing quotations f. o. b. 
Wausau, Wis., on northern hardwoods: 


No.1 No.2 No.3 
Brown Ash— FAS Sel Com Com Com 
eee $60.00 $50.00 $40.00 $30.00 $21.00 
EE 65.00 55.00 43.00 32.00 22.00 
RE 70.00 60.00 50.00 36.00 22.00 
a 75.00 65.00 53.00 38.00 23.00 
No.1 No.2 No.3 
Basswood— FAS Sel Com Com Com 
re $78.00 $68.00 $52.00 $30.00 $22.00 
-, ae 83.00 73.00 56.00 32. 24.00 
Sr 86.00 76.00 56.00 32.00 24.00 
eS 93.00 83.00 66.00 34.00 24.00 
ae 103.00 93.00 73.00 46.00 ... 
Co rs 108.00 98.00 78.00 51.00 
BE Gudavnins 70.00 60.00 41.00 25.00 


Key stock, ‘it. No. 1 and better, $78; or on 
grade, FAS, $88; No. 1, $68; 5/4, No. 


and 
etter, $83, or on grades, FAS, $93; No. 1, $73. 
No.1 No.2 No.3 
Hard Maple— FAS Sel Com Com Com 
|, Sees. $73.00 $58.00 $48.00 $36.00 $17.00 
., are 78.00 63.00 53.00 38.00 19.00 
_; eee 83.00 68.00 56.00 38.00 19.00 
EE anade aie acme 88.00 73.00 61.00 38.00 20.00 
ae 88.00 73.00 61.00 39.00 20.00 
, ee 98.00 83.00 66.00 40.00 es 
ee 98.00 83.00 69.00 40.00 . 
re 118.00 103.00 ped 43.00 ‘ 
A ee 118.00 103.00 81. _— 3 
ees 158.00 148.00 121. 00 oe wae 
No.1Com No. 2 No. 3 
Soft Elm— FAS & Sel Com Com 
See $49.00 $39.00 $27.00 $20.00 
ME Anka nosen 54.00 44.00 29.00 21.00 
 :, eae 54.00 44.00 29.00 21.00 
a 57.00 47.00 32.00 21.00 
, eee 60.00 50.00 34.00 aati 
aes 65.00 55.00 39.00 cats 
No.1 No.2 No.3 
Rock Elm— FAS Com Com Com 
re ee $60.00 $38.00 $22.00 $19.00 
MME Sal gv aralseiwixiarermaten 65.00 43.00 24.0 20.00 
RAS ee 70.00 48.00 24.00 20.00 
eee ae 75.00 63.00 29.00 22.00 
Ee 85.00 73.00 41.00 .... 
EE vcannwawdiew see 95.00 83.00 46.00 27.00 
No.1 No.2 No.3 
Birch— FAS Sel Com Com Com 
eee $77.00 $67.00 $51.00 $33.00 $21.00 
ee ee 82.0 72.00 56.00 37.00 21.00 
BO cakccas 87.00 77.00 61.00 42.00 21.00 
| 93.00 83.00 69.00 45.00 22.00 
er 100.00 85.00 77.00 45.00... 
, eee 105.00 90.00 82.00 50.00 
ee 153.00 148.00 123.00 .... ... 
eee 69.0 59.00 42.00 29.00 ... 
er 71.00 61.00 45.00 30.00... 
No.1 No.2 No.3 
Soft Maple FAS &Sel Com Com 
Rae $65.00 $48.00 $31.00 $20.50 
SS ee rae - 70.00 52.00 32.00 21.00 
SESE eae 80.00 657.00 37.00 21.00 
WE: <benccesws «+++ 85.00 62.00 37.00 22.00 











WESTERN PINES 


Following f. o. b. mill prices on actual 
sales were reported to the Western Pine 
Association by members during the period 
April 19 to April 24, inclusive. Averages in- 


clude both direct and wholesale sales, and 
are based on specified items only. Quota- 
tions follow: 
Ponderosa Pine 
5/4x8 6/4&8 
Se.ects, S2 or 4S— 1x8 & wadr. & wadr. 
| asses $66.95 $73.41 $73.42 
ME. ao ke gecenae we 53.7 62.00 61.75 
SHop, 8S2S— No.1 No. 2 
0 SAE Ra ae eee $44.27 $29.07 
SR Cn eens rE ee 45.16 28.52 
Commons, S2 or 4S No. 2 No. 3 
YS eee $28.71 $23.15 
sf ag 22.51 
ee Gs i sd cece waneeeenene $17.41 
Idaho White Pine 
5-6/48 
Sg.iects, S2 or 4S— 1x8 & war. 
Choice (C) Ris... ..cscccces $70.66 $90.25 
0 i ee . a 56.45 74.67 


Commons S82 or 4S— 
Colonial Sterling Standard 
No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 


eer $41.11 $35.22 $26.43 
i 69.10 45.13 27.24 
Quality (No. 4) 4/4, RWRL.......... $19.90 
Sugar Pine 

1x8 5/4x8 6/4x8 

Smuyects, S2 or 4S— & war. war. & war. 
B&better RL...... $84.00 $84.80 eerie 
og eee 81.00 79.00 ‘eon 
eee oe aida alent 
SHop, S2S— No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 
i, Se re $53.68 $35.02 $22.00 
ee APS 52.18 34.73 22.62 
DE: ite vac aarnen as 65.39 37.10 22.94 

Larch—Douglas Fir 

sre ee $23.16 
Epemeemesom, IO. 1. SUGGS. . cc ccccccecdece 22.13 
moaras, NO. &, Bs0res, 128 ....cccwccoccecs 21.35 
Flooring, vert. gr., C&Btr., 4 RL...... 43.20 
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THE BUSINESS RECORD 








New Ventures 


CALIFORNIA. San Francisco—Atlas Box Co., 
120 Hooper St.; partnership formed by _ Peter 
Becker, Frank Caponi, A. B. Erigero and Edward 
Del Carlo. 

CONNECTICUT. 
ers Supply Co. 

MARYLAND. Baltimore—Krager 
Lumber Co.; 1532 Thames St. 

MICHIGAN. Cadillac—Willman-Dahlquist Lum- 
ber & Supply Co.; retail lumber, builders’ supplies 
and fuel. 

MINNESOTA. La Crescent—Runyon & Waldow 
plan to open a lumber and coal yard here. 

OKLAHOMA, Norman—Norman Lumber Co., 105 
West Eufaula St., carries a complete line of build- 
ing materials, paints and wallpaper. 

OREGON. Eugene—Bohemia Lumber Sales 

Eugene—Burns & Johnson Lumber Co. 

Hood River—Shoestring Lumber Co 


Business Changes 


ARKANSAS. DeQueen—John P. Cox succeeded 
by Midwest Lumber Co. 
El Dorado—Bass-Ellis Lumber Co. succeeded by 


Newington—Newington Build- 


Millwork & 


Co. 


Reynolds-Gammill Lumber  Co.;_ this includes 
branches at Newell and Sarah. 
Morrilton—Hiegel-Favre Lumber Co. sold to 


Pierce-Young Lumber Co. 

CALIFORNIA. Centerville, Los Gatos, Palo Alto 
and San Mateo—McElroy-Cheim Lumber Co. suc- 
ceeded at these places by McElroy Lumber Co.; 
headquarters are at Palo Alto. , 

San Jose—McElroy-Cheim Lumber Co. succeeded 
by Cheim Lumber Co. 

San Francisco—James 
Atkinson-Stutz Co., 112 Market St.; 
commission. 

Wilmington—Sprague-Goehring Lumber Co. suc- 
ceeded by Goehring Lumber Co. 

FLORIDA. Sanford—Security Lumber Co. 
ceeded by Security Lumber & Supply Yard, 

GEORGIA. Ludowici—L. G. Mitcham succeeded 
by Ludowici Stave Mill (Inc.). 


E. Atkinson succeeded by 
wholesale and 


suc- 





IDAHO. Kamiah—Ramey Lumber Co, succeeded 
by Standard Lumber Co. 


ILLINOIS. Chicago—General Wrecking & Lum- 
ber Co. changed name to Stock Yards Lumber Co., 
4600 South Halsted St. 

Chicago — Cain-Hurley Lumber Co., 332 South 
Michigan Ave., changed name to Fleishel Lumber 
Co. 

IOWA. Williamsburg—J. Henry Hughes Lum- 
ber Yard sold to John W. Evans, of Fort Dodge. 

MICHIGAN. Port Huron—Boyd Lumber Co. 
property, 934 Water St., purchased by Harold C, 
Foster and Gilbert H. Isbister, who will organize 
a corporation to operate the business. 


MINNESOTA. Ada and Minneapolis — Howe- 
Betcher Lumber Yards (Inc.) succeeded by Howe 
& Betcher. 

Elk River—Reed & Sherwood Co. 
Walter J. Cox & Sons, of Princeton, 

Pelican Rapids—Stenerson Bros. Lumber Co, sold 
to Crane-Johnson Co., of West Fargo, N. D. 

MISSISSIPPI. Woodland — Edward Dendy & 
Bros. succeeded by R. E. Dendy. 

MISSOURI. Dexter—Dexter Lumber 
ceeded by New Lumber Co. 

St. Louis—Cain-Hurley Lumber Co., 4235 Duncan 
Ave., changed name to Fleishel Lumber Co. 

NEBRASKA. Fremont—John Mellick Lumber & 
Coal Co. purchased by Nathan A. Allen. 


NEW JERSEY. Newark—Lewis & Roberts suc- 
ceeded by Roberts Pattern Works, 107 Colden St. 

Salem—wWistar & Woodnutt succeeded by Salem 
Lumber Co. 

NEW YORK. Deposit—F. L. Bates Lumber Co. 
succeeded by Bates & Sweeney Lumber Co. 

New York City—Cain-Hurley Lumber Co., 39% 
Cortland St., changed name to Fleishel Lumber Co. 


OKLAHOMA. Bethany, Enid, Oklahoma City, 
Tulsa and Wheatland—J. W. Metz, D. O. Metz and 
L. A. Heckard, of Wichita, Kan., have sold all of 
their interest in the Kiowa Lumber Co. to H. E. 
Leonhardt of Oklahoma City. 


OREGON. Portland—Zoss Ladder Works suc- 
ceeded by Zoss Ladder & Manufacturing Co. 

Sprague River—Crater Lake Lumber Co. 
ceeded by Crater Lake Box & Lumber Co, 

Springfield—Warren-Stock Lumber Co. succeeded 
by Warren Lumber Co. 


PENNSYLVANIA. Allentown—TInternational Mo- 


succeeded by 


Co. suc- 


suc- 





APPALACHIAN HARDWOODS 





Cleveland, Ohio, May 3. 
Cleveland: 


Ash: 4/4 5/4 6/4 
E chiaews 75.00 85.00 90.00 
Com, & Sel... 55.00 57.50 60.00 

Pin. White Oak: 

ccaeeeke 0 116.00 121.00 

No. 1 C.&S. 70.00 75.00 80.00 
Pin, Red Oak: 

rea 1.00 101.00 106.00 

No. 1 C.&S 65.00 70.00 75.00 

Poplar: 

Oo ar 98.00 108.00 108.00 
No. 1 C.&S 63.00 65.50 68.00 
ME sitesaes 70.50 75.50 78.00 
No, 2-A Com. 45.50 48.00 50.50 

Basswood: 
|) Ae 82.50 87.50 90.00 
No. 1 C.&S. 60.00 62.50 65.00 
No. 2 Com... 38.50 39.50 39.50 


Following are current prices on Appalachian hardwoods, f. 0. b. 


8/4 10/4 12/4 16/4 
95.00 110.00 125.00 140.00 
67.50 75.00 87.50 100.00 
136.00 146.00 161.00 171.00 
90.00 98.50 116.00 126.00 
116.00 136.00 146.00 166.00 
85.00 93.50 106.00 121.00 
118.00 128.00 143.00 158.00 
73.00 83.00 oe...) ween 
90.50 Chestnut: 4/4. 5/4 6/4 8/4 
53.00 mas ...... 108.00 113.00 113.00 118.00 

No. 1 C.&S.. 73.00 75.50 78.00 83.00 

97.50 No. 1 C. & 

’ Btr. WHND 45.00 48.00 50.00 54.00 

73.50 WNo.1C.&Btr. 

42.50 Snd. Wormy 40.00 42.00 44.00 48.00 





TIDEWATER RED CYPRESS 


Jacksonville, Fla., May 3.—Following is a list of wholesale prices on tidewater red cypress, 


o. b. mill: 





Grades 4/4 5/4 6/4 8/4 10/4 12/4 16/4 
Tank, RW&L, rough..... sade ; $100.00 $113.75 $137.00 $137.00 $144.00 
FAS, RW&L, rough...... $67.00 $77.00 86.00 100.50 118.00 118.00 122.50 
Select, RW&L, rough.... 60.00 70.00 70.00 78.50 91.50 91.50 100.50 
No. 1 Shop, RW&L, rough 45.00 54.00 62.00 66.25 77.50 77.50 85.50 
Box, RW&L, rough...... 27.00 29.00 29.00 29.00 
Peck, RW&L, rough..... 26.00 28.00 28.00 28.25 CYPRESS — 
“A” Finish, RW&L, S4S. 74.00 84.00 88.00 103.00 este, 88°..0+: $6.35 $7.60 
“B” Finish, RW&L, S4S. 67.50 77.50 77.50 84.50 Primes, 18”... 4.35 6.00 
“C~”’ Finish, RW&L, S4S. 64.50 74.50 74.50 81.50 Economy, 18”. 3.85 4.75 
“Dp” Finish, RW&L, S4S. 59.50 69.50 69.50 72.50 CYPRESS ~~ -— P 
No. 1 Com. RW&L, rough 50.00 55.00 55.00 58.00 3%x1%x48” ...$6.05 $5.55 
No. 2 Com. RW&L, rough 38.00 40.00 40.00 40.00 $6x114x32” ... 3.00 .... 








MAPLE FLOORING 


Michigan and Wisconsin flooring mills 
report the following prices realized f. o. b. 
flooring mill basis, during the week ended 
May 1: 

Third 


$53.16 


Second 
$73.97 


First 
. -$83.06 








WEST COAST LOGS 


Seattle, Wash., May 1.—Average prices of 
logs are as follows: 

Fir: No. 1, $28; No. 2, $22; 
Peelers, No. 1, $37; No. 2, $30.32 
_— Shingle logs, $17-18; 


Hemlock: No. 2&3, $12.00-14.00. 


No, 3, $13. 


lumber logs, 








EASTERN SPRUCE 


Following are prices on standard mer- 
chantable spruce delivered at Boston rate 
points by rail from Provincial or Maine mills. 
Lower range prices apply at the smaller or 
sub-standard mills. All prices cover lengths 
16 feet and under; over 16 feet, add $1 for 
each 2 feet or fraction: 


Dimension Sizes 





SE S OE 6 GOON ciccvccsves -.++- $35.00 @$36.00 
2x 6 and 7, and 4x6 bw aeons ‘ 37.00 
eae ee ee --+-- 38.00@ 39.00 
ea 4 Ome S26 onc ccces winner atecare 36.00 
 § eee anid ea walaee Scanian - 39.00 40.00 
eS eae coe Shae 43.00 
RR eee Sera ee 45.00 
Bee, ORO WO GRE 6 cccesiecevesscs 9.00@ 40.00 
Random Sizes 
De DUO Be cscsacewss Srevrerrre 
2 are reed Heth 4 36.00 
. EE rr 38.00 
as cman geebteseceees: ST [re 
a es piebrignd ay accent eeeeee 42.00@ 43.00 
ft. eee eee eh areélele 38.00@ 39.00 
SES tO O06..6 000 i aaaun wena eeeeee 35.00@ 36.00 
3x6 to 4x6—6x6.....cccccccccee B0-00@ 36.00 
Boards 

Covering boards 5 inches and up 

ee eee $34.00 
1x4 dressed ...... eWedwaweue 34.00 
ae ree 35.00 
1x6 and 7 matched...... 37.00 
1x6 rough, 16-foot...... 40.00 
1x8 rough, 16-foot............. 40.00@ 41.00 
SEES COMME, BEEN. occ csccccces @ 46.00 
If beaded add fifty cents. 

Spruce Lath, 4-Foot 

ee Litwce eee eeemeeenees rere 


Spruce Clapboards 


Extras 6 inch x 4 feet...... eae att ty Weta} 
Clears 6 inch x 4 feet.......... 80.00 85.00 


Spruce Furring 


1x2 dressed RO Sea $32.00 @$33.00 
1x8 dressed 33.00@ 34.00 


Eastern White Cedar Shingles 


Per 
Square PerM 


ED cn. Gale eagles sae aeeime ieee $4.25 $5.00 
EN iat is Casta 0 en ecole wales vated - 3.85 4.50 
CE 6 oe tasssesivesees ccs ee 4.00 
Clear Walls ...... wianaceieeei scoe ee 3.75 
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tor Co. succeeded by Mack Manufacturing Corp. 
Castle Shannon—Silhol Lumber & Supply Co. 
succeeded by Atlas Lumber & Supply Co. 
New Bethlehem—F. R. Johnson stock of lumber 
and building materials purchased by C. E. Andrews 
Lumber Co. and is being moved into its warehouses. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. Summerville—Allan W. 
Myers succeeded by Myers Lumber Corp. 

TEXAS. San Antonio—Northside Cash Lumber 
Co. succeeded by Northside Lumber Co., 2202 Fred- 
ericksburg Road. 


TENNESSEE. Savannah—Cain-Hurley 
Co., changed name to Fleishel Lumber Co. 


VIRGINIA. Harrisonburg—R. 8S. Monger suc- 
ceeded by R. S. Monger & Sons (Inc.). 


WASHINGTON. Seattle—Bristol Lumber Co., 
6759 East Marginal Way, sold to H. A. Hawthorne. 

Spokane—Washington Wood Preserving Co. at 
Hillyard has been taken over by the National Pole 
& Treating Co. of Minneapolis. It is understood 
that the same staff will be retained. 


WISCONSIN. Stanley—Stanley Woodenware Co. 
plant has been sold to Paul Blum and George Ley 
of Marshfield, Wis. 


Lumber 


Incorporations 


CALIFORNIA. San Francisco—California Pine 
Corp., a $250,000 California corporation. Plans of 
the concern have not been disclosed. T, P. Gal- 
lagher of Bernalillo, N. M., is president. 


FLORIDA. Miami—Home Lumber Co.; 


Miami—Pan American Lumber & 
lumber. 


ILLINOIS. Chicago—Aetna Plywood & Veneer 
Co., 1731 Elston Ave.; corporation formed by Don 
L. Davis and Arthur Schwanke, 


MARYLAND. 


lumber. 
Supply Co.; 


Baltimore—Soquel Corp., 3616 

Frederick Ave.; lumber business. 
NEBRASKA. Fremont—Melick-Allen Lumber & 
Coal Co.; $50,000; wholesale and retail lumber, 


coal and building materials of all kinds, 


NEW YORK. New York City—Newport Wood- 
working Co.; lumber; $20,000. 

New York City—Wallas Lumber Corp.; building 
materials. 

NORTH CAROLINA. 
Co.; $10,000. 

Aurora—Langley Lumber Co.; $25,000; to engage 
in all forms of lumber business. 

Marion—Hervey Lumber Co.; $100,000; general 
log and lumber business. 

Yanceyville—Sunderland-Edmunds Lumber Co.; 


$50,000; general timber, log, lumber and sawmill 
business. 


OKLAHOMA. Oklahoma City—B. & B. Roofing 
& Material Co.; $25,000 


Tulsa—United Lumber Mills Sales Corp.; $10,000. 


RHODE ISLAND. Providence—Park Lumber Co.; 
building materials. 


TEXAS. Eastland—Crowell Lumber Co.; $20,000. 

WASHINGTON. Aberdeen—Sampson Log Dump 
(Ine.); log booming; $5,000. 

Aberdeen—Trio Logging Co.:; $10,000 


Cosmopolis—Grays Harbor Commercial Co.; $50,- 
000; timber, 


WEST VIRGINIA. Buckhannon — McWhorter 
Lumber & Builders Supply Co.; $25,000. 

Logan—Southern Logan Lumber Co.; $5,000. 

WISCONSIN. Madison—Monarch Lumber & Sup- 
Ply Co.; $1,000. 

Menomonie—Badger State Yard; $100,000 


Milwaukee—Roy R. Sawyer (Inc.); $10,000; will 
operate sawmills. 


Aberdeen—Page Lumber 


Casualties 


CALIFORNIA. Los Angeles—C. E. Loyd Sash 
& Door Co, plant at 373 East Second St., destroyed 
by fire, with loss estimated at $25,000. 

GEORGIA, Augusta—Mulherin Lumber Co. yards 
swept by fire, with loss estimated at $10,000, cov- 
ered by insurance. 


IOWA. Des Moines—Sutherland Lumber Co. 
yard at 401 S. W. Seventh St., destroyed by fire. 
Will rebuild. 


- NEW JERSEY. Trenton—Muehlhausen Cooperage 
o plant, Lawrence Township, destroyed by fire, 
with damage estimated at $150,000. 


NEW YORK. Albany—Albany Parlor Frame Co. 
(Inc.), 606 South Pearl St., wrecked by fire, caus- 
ing damage estimated at $20,000. 


CANADA. QUEBEC. Charny—Quebec Lumber 


0.’s mill destroyed by fire, with loss estimated 
at nearly $100,000. 


New Mills and Equipment 


eo ne go a ee nd Manufacturing 

- Plans sawmill, ns and planing mill, t 

about $40,000. ° . ioe 
NORTH CAROLINA. Elizabethtown—Greene 

Bros. Lumber Co. will establish a hardwood lumber 


Plant here, including an all-electric sawmill and 
Planing mill. 


_ Morehead City—Fred Baker, of Toledo, Ohio, is 
constructing a $50,000 veneer plant here. 
, OREGON. Medford—Chauncey Florey 
+. Davis will erect a sawmill. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 


C 


and W. 


Charleston—Tuxbury Lum- 


oor a plans alterations and repairs to cost about 
TEXAS. Cleveland—Pearson Grimes and asso- 


ciates will construct a veneer mill here. 

CANADA. ONTARIO. Chatham—Linton Lum- 
ber Co.,, Kent Building, Toronto, plans building a 
Sawmill and planing mill to cost $100,000. 
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WALTER A. GRAFF, 62, president of Baker, 
Fentress & Co., Chicago, died April 21. He 
was born in Clarinda, lowa, Dec. 31, 1874. 
After graduating from Lake Forest (Ill.) 
University in 1898, he became employed ina 
minor position at the old Merchants National 
Bank of Chicago and stayed there two years. 
Mr. Graff then entered the office of Kleybolte 
& Co., where he remained until 1908. in the 
latter year he was elected vice-president of 
McCoy & Co., and was with the company five 
years. Walter A. Graff & Co. was estab- 
lished by him, and stayed in business for 
two years at the end of which time he joined 
Lyon, Gary & Co. as vice-president. In 1920 
the firm’s name changed to Baker, Fentress 
& Co. Mr. Graff served as vice-president 
until 1927, when he was elected to the presi- 
dency. He was also president of Chehalem 
Lumber Co.; chairman of the Board of Direc- 
tors of the Medford Corp., which is operating 
the property of the Owen-Oregon Lumber 
Co.; vice-president Arkamiss ‘Timber Co., 
Naval Stores Investment Co., and the Sagi- 
naw & Manistee Lumber Co.; he was a direc- 
tor of all the foregoing companies and in 
addition of the Port Orford Cedar Co. of 
Marshfield, Ore., the Wisconsin Coosa Co., and 
the Consolidated Naval Stores Co. Mr. Graff 
was a member of Kappa Sigma college fra- 
ternity, and the University and Flossmoor 
Clubs of Chicago. His widow, one son anda 
daughter survive. 


ROBERT PINDER, 64, general manager and 
secretary-treasurer of the Alexander Lumber 
Co., with headquarters at Effingham, Kans., 
passed away May 3. His death followed only 
one day of pain. Mr. Pinder was born in 
Lincolnshire, England, and came to the United 
States when 22. Following his marriage in 
1900, Mr. Pinder located at Havensville, Kans., 
where he managed a lumber yard for ten 
years. In 1912, the family moved to Effing- 
ham where it settled, and Mr. Pinder worked 
up to his last position with the Alexander 
Lumber Co., which had yards at Effingham, 
Everest, Nortonville, Leonardville and Hav- 
ensville, Kans. He was the sole owner of the 
Muscotah (Kans.) Lumber Co. Mr. Pinder 
was a former director of the Southwestern 
Lumbermen’s Association. He and his wife 
visited England fourteen years ago. The 
lumberman devoted his life to furthering 
every cause that he deemed good. He was 
always active in the Methodist church of his 
community and served in various official ca- 
pacities. Every project which was for the 
betterment of the community received his 
hearty support. Mr. Pinder was mayor of 
Effingham for eight years, and for several 
years was on the public school board. Sur- 
viving are his widow, a daughter and two 
sons. 


Cc. W. DAVIS, 92, died of an heart attack 
at his summer home in Atlantic City, N. J., 
April 22, where he had just arrived from his 
winter home in St. Petersburg, Fla. Mr. 
Davis was one of the few Chicago pioneer 
lumbermen left. He was born in the “loop” 
section of Chicago, where the Fair Store now 
stands. His father was Chicago’s first city 
clerk and his mother came to Chicago in 
1835. He started in the lumber business in 
Chicago in 1865. He went to Gladstone, Mich., 
in 1887, the year that city was founded, and 
established the Davis & Mason sawmill and 
lumber business. - He also established the 
Cc. W. Davis retail lumber and building sup- 
ply business in Gladstone, which still retains 
his name. Mr. Davis retired twenty-five 
years ago. He was a subscriber to the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN for 60 years. He is 
survived by one sister, Mrs. Myra Davis, of 
Washington, D. C., his wife having passed 
away several years ago. C. A. Clark, mana- 
ger of the C. W. Davis yard at Gladstone, 
Mich., accompanied the body from Atlantic 
City to Chicago, where burial was made. 





WILLIAM WATKINS ELLIOTT, SR., 67, 
proprietor of the W. W. Elliott Lumber Co., 
Oxford, Miss., died at his home May 3 of 
pneumonia. He was prominent in civic and 
church affairs, having formerly been a mayor 
of his town, and at the time of his death 
an elder in the First Presbyterian Church. 
His widow and ftve sons are his close sur- 
vivors. 


JOHN J. DUFFY, JR., 53, connected for the 
past few years with the sales staff of the 
James Lumber Co. (Inc.), Baltimore, Md., 
died of a heart attack at a meeting of the 
board of directors of the State Mutual Build- 
ing Association on April 7. He was a son 
of John J. Duffy, Sr., for a long time the act- 
ing head of the Lafayette Mill & Lumber Co., 
Baltimore. Upon the death of his father, Mr. 
Duffy succeeded to the position until the firm 
left the field. He joined the James Lumber 
Co. (Inc.) at that time. Mr. Duffy was ac- 


tive in his community and in church work. 
His widow, a daughter and a son are close 
survivors. 


W. M. SCHOLFIELD, 81, president of the 
Marathon Box Co., Wausau, Wis., passed 
away in his home April 20 following a long 
illness. He was the son of Dr. William Schol- 
field, pioneer Wisconsin lumberman, for whom 
the village of Scholfield, near Wausau, was 
named. Mr. Scholfield entered the lumber 
industry in 1872, and was one of the organ- 
izers of the Wausau Box & Lumber Co., which 
burned down several years ago. Later, he 
and his sons joined with the Goodwillie Green 
Box Co. officials to form the Marathon Box 
Co. Two sons are among survivors. 


THOMAS B. HAMMER, 82, president of the 
Hammer Lumber Co., large wholesaler and 
importer of lumber in the Philadelphia area 
from 1898-1928, passed away in his home 
April 26. His firm also operated mills in Wil- 
mington, N. C. Mr. Hammer was associated 
with the old Taylor & Betts Lumber Co. from 
1870 until he formed his own company. He 
was past president of the Philadelphia Lum- 
berman’s Exchange, and also the Philadelphia 
Wholesale Lumber Dealers Association. His 
widow, three sons and a daughter survive. 


JOSEPH HANCOCK, 76, employee for forty 
years of E. C. Atkins & Co., Indianapolis, Ind., 
died April 21. Born in Sheffield, England, 
Mr. Hancock migrated when a youth to 
Canada, and later came to the United States. 
He was foreman of the grinding and polish- 
ing departments of B C. Atkins & Co., and 
invented several labor saving devices which 
are used in saw and tool manufacturing. Sur- 
viving are five daughters and a brother. 


WALSH B. MACPHERSON, 69, commission 
lumberman who operated in Chicago under 
his own name during the last year, died April 
28, after being confined to a hospital for 
twelve weeks. Mr. Macpherson was formerly 
associated with Louis Wuichet (Inc.). and 
after the death of Mr. Wuichet, with his son, 
West, in the Wuichet Lumber Co. Surviv- 
ing are his widow, four daughters, his mother 
and a brother. 


MARTIN S. MURPHY, 46, credit manager, 
cashier and chief accountant for the Twin 
City Lumber & Shingle Co., St. Paul, Minn., 
died April 25 of peritonitis. During thirty 
years with the lumber industry, he was con- 
nected with the former Northland Pine Co., 
and Thompson Yards (Inc.). Seventeen years 
ago he became associated with the Twin City 
company. 


JOHN CANT, of the Glasgow, Scotland, firm 
of Cant & Kemp, timber brokers and dis- 
tributors of American hardwoods, died re- 
cently. Mr. Cant had visited the United 
States severa] times, and was well acquainted 
= shippers of lumber to the United King- 

om. 


JAMES BOWEN BURRELL of John H. Bur- 
rell & Co., Liverpool, died recently, it was 
learned May 1 by his business friends in Bal- 
timore, Md. He was familiar to shippers in 
the United States through his periodical 
swings through the hardwood regions of the 
country. 


CARL STOSSEL, 70, president Carl Stossel 
& Sons Co., Front Royal, Va., died April 14 
in a Charlottesville hospital. He had been in 
the wood handle manufacturing business at 
that town since 1908. His widow and three 
sons, two of whom are associated in the 
company, are survivors. 


ALBERT ZIMMER, 74, of the A. Zimmer 
Lumber Co., at Newcomerstown, Ohio, until 
a year ago, died April 8. He was active dur- 
ing his life in the Masons, Chamber of Com- 
merce and the Rotary Club. He leaves his 
widow, two daughters and two sons. 


oO. K. WARREN, 80, Excelsior Springs, Mo., 
who for over forty years was general field 
supervisor for Chapman & Dewey Lumber 
Co., passed away recently in a Jonesboro, 
Ark., hospital. Two sons and a daughter 
survive. 


W. J. FRINK, 59, owner and president of 
the lumber company at Lake Wales, Fla., 
bearing his name, died May 1 in his home. 
He leaves his widow and a daughter. 





Tue Forest Service reports planting of 
about 215,000,000 trees in 26 states during 1936, 
topping the previous all-time high mark set in 
1935 by more than 60 per cent. 
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(Continued from page 82) 


with the same month in the previous year. 

CALIFORNIA PINES—Although the de- 
mand for Ponderosa is good and running well 
above that of this time last year, there has 
been a noticeable easing off from the recent 
high levels, both locally and in eastern mar- 
kets, but in the latter case in some 
areas even greater demand is evident. Prices 
remain firm. Recent increases were made in 
cut stocks from $30.75 net, mill, on small 
sash cuttings, to $33, and from $87 to $100 
net, mill, on door stiles. Logging operations 
are getting well under way. Because of un- 
certainty as to the price trend, and threat 
of labor troubles since the Wagner Act rul- 
ing, mills are reported to be accepting orders 
for only what they have on hand and not 
on future production. Contracts are now sub- 
ject to inability to furnish material due to 
possible strikes, accidents and other causes 


of plant shut-down beyond control of mill 
operators. Sugar pine is in much the same 
position. 


REDWOOD—Although orders for this wood 
remain at about the same high level as in past 
weeks, there is reported a noticeable slacken- 
ing off in the retail demand in eastern cen- 
ters. This is looked upon as only temporary, 
as it is pointed out that rising building ma- 
terial costs have caused buyers to hold off, 
thinking there might come an easing in 


prices. It is also believed that building ac- 
tivities may have been a little over antici- 
pated in some centers. Prices are reported 


firm, with no advances contemplated. Mill 


activity continues at high level. 


DOUGLAS FIR—For no apparent reason, 
local demand has fallen off a little, with 
prices remaining fairly steady. Large ship- 
ments are going to southern California. Ore- 
gon labor trouble is reported to have caused 
log shortage. The industry is said to be in 
its best statistical position since 1925. 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


HARDWOODS—Appalachian sales 
past ten days have been slow, with 
rather hard to turn into orders. Prices have 
not changed materially, though wholesalers 
admit that it would take concessions to move 
large lots. Furniture factories are holding 
off awaiting the results from the spring fur- 
niture marts at Chicago and Grand Rapids. 
Sap and red gum orders tapered off, and buy- 
ing by industries was mostly of a hand to 
mouth character. Basswood, wanted by Vene- 
tian blind factories, continued scarce, in good 
demand and strong. Lower grade stocks for 
box and crate factories were in steadier de- 
mand than the uppers. 

SOFTWOODS Southern pine and cypress 
continue active, with prices well maintained. 


Memphis, Tenn. 


in the 
inquiries 





SOUTHERN HARDWOODS—The domestic 
market has improved slightly. European 
buyers, too, are more active, and many in- 


quiries are being received by cable and letter. 
Prices have stiffened somewhat. The furni- 
ture industry is apparently preparing for a 
large volume of business, as it has been buy- 
ing quite extensively. The same is true of the 
makers of boxes and crates. Hardwood man- 
ufacturers are expecting a large volume of 
orders following the furniture shows at Chi- 
cago, Grand Rapids and Jamestown, and be- 
lieve that prices will rise as a consequence. 
They point, also, to the tremendous volume 
of building that is going on all over the 
country and see a potential source of many 
sales there. Flooring mills say they are pay- 
ing about $38 for common and selects; $31-32 
for No. 2, and around $26 for No. 3 oak, all 
mixed red and white, and about $1 more for 
white oak of the same grades. Manufactur- 
ers deciare that they don’t know who is 
selling hardwoods at those prices. Hardwood 
mills have been hampered all spring by a 
shortage of logs and there may be more flood 
trouble for them, particularly mills whose 
source of timber supply is on the Mississippi 


River or streams tributary to it. Many 
timber operations in Missouri have already 
been stopped. The islands and lowlands in 


the Mississippi River’s immediate basin are 
already covered and logging has_ stopped. 
Cottonwood sources have been cut off. In- 
terior Arkansas territories and those in 
Louisiana and Mississippi that have had 


nearly continuous rains for a week or more 
are 
out. 


deluged and no logs are being brought 
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Three consecutive issues..........75 cents a line 
Four consecutive issues..........90 cents a line 
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| Thirteen consecutive issues..........$2.70 a line 
Twenty-six consecutive issues.......$5.40 a line 


Seven words of ordinary length make 
one line. 

Count in the _ signature. 
counts as two lines, 

No display except the heading is 
permitted. 

Extra white space figured at line 
rate. 

One inch space advertisement is 
equal to fourteen lines. 


Heading 


Remittances to accompany the order. 
No extra charge for copies of paper 
containing advertisement. Copy must 
be in this office not later than Wednes- 
day morning in order to secure inser- 
tion in regular department. All adver- 
tisements received later will be placed 
under heading Too Late to Classify. 








Employees 





WANTED: RETAIL LUMBERMAN 


For all around work as Assistant to Manager; loca- 
tion Central Indiana. Apply in own handwriting, 
stating age, experience and salary. 

Address “E. 68,’ care American Lumberman. 


ASSISTANT SUPERINTENDENT 


For an established mill and woodworking plant. 
Must have experience in laying out work from de- 
tails; also knowledge of all woodworking machinery. 
Give age, experience and salary expected, also ref- 
erences. 

Address “‘E. 77,’’ care American Lumberman. 


COMPETENT & RELIABLE TBR. ESTIMATOR 


Who is able to run and establish correct land lines; 
also to discover and prevent trespassing on large 
acreage of timber lands of operating company in 
Louisiana. 

Address 








“E. 79,"" care American Lumberman. 


WANTED: YARD MANAGER 


One who can invest $5,000 in good Iowa yard. 
Splendid opportunity for right man. 
Address “F. 33,’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED: A MILL SUPERINTENDENT 


For modern custom mill capacity of fifteen to 
twenty thousand dollars worth of work per month 
in city of a quarter million people with good poten- 
tial business. In applying please attach photo- 
graph, give age, experience and references. 
Address “F. 42,’’ care American Lumberman. 











Too Late To Classify 


JAMES ARTHUR FRAZIER, AGE 33 


Anyone knowing the whereabouts of the above, 
formerly of Arvada, Colorado, kindly communicate 
with his sister, Mrs. Irene Skinner, 34 - llth 
Avenue, Denver, Colorado. It is very urgent that 
he is found as quickly as possible. 








FOR SALE 
Miscellaneous wood working equipment, stock of 
lumber, real estate, etc., at auction sale May 25-6 
at Elmira, N. Y. For details refer to ad on page 93. 





CARPENTER APRONS 


Write for samples and prices. 
THE MINNESOTA SPECIALTY CO. Inc. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 








WANTED 


Employees 


WANT MANAGER FOR WHOLESALE 
COMPANY 


—. 








Good opening in mid-western city to establish 
wholesale lumber company to handle southern and 
western lumber items to both retail and industrial 
trade. We have capital and location but need 
someone with thorough knowledge both buying 
and selling to manage. This is good opportunity 
for someone now employed to improve position. 
Profit sharing arrangement. All correspondence 
strictly confidential. 


Address “F. 35,” care American Lumberman. 





WORKING FOREMAN 


Who can detail and bill in small cabinet shop, 
doing special millwork. Give references. State 
salary expected in first letter. 
GRAYSON LUMBER COMPANY, 
Birmingham, Ala. 


WTD: EXP’D FACTORY SUPERINTENDENT 


Capable millwork estimator, salesman, detailer, 
and production manager willing to take part sal- 
ary and profits for compensation. No investment 
required but will give option to right party for 





future. Give full information in first reply. 
LAFAYETTE SASH & DOOR FACTORY, 
Lafayette, Louisiana 








EXPERIENCED OFFICE MAN 


Detroit East Side yard needs man familiar with 
billing, shipping and able to list and estimate ma- 
terial from drawings. Give references, salary 
wanted, and describe previous employment. 
Address “E. 99,” care American Lumberman. 





Salesmen 


WANTED: A SASH AND DOOR SALESMAN 


for Central Illinois territory. Prefer one who is 
familiar with Cost Book A. 
Address “D, 26,” care American Lumberman. 


WANTED: THREE SALESMEN 


Who can produce, N. Illinois, S. Wisconsin, E. Iowa. 
Salary. Reference required. 
Address “E. 71,” care American Lumberman. 











WANTED: A RETAIL HARDWOOD SALESMAN 


For Chicago district. Must be experienced and 
capable, Excellent opportunity for right man. Give 
age and experience. 

Address “F. 39,’”’ care American Lumberman. 





Ernployment 


EXP’D LUMBER SALESMEN WANT JOBS 


Eastern territory, out Phila. and vicinity; reason- 
able compensation expected. Write Employment 
Committee, Eastern Lumber Salesmen’s Assn., 321 
Hansberry St., Germantown, Philadelphia, Pa. 


ACCOUNTANT—AUDITOR—BOOKKEEPER 
Living in Detroit, 5 yrs. exp. retail lumber & gen. 
office acctg.; age 31; married; desires position. 

Address “F, 38,’’ care American Lumberman. 


EXPERIENCED SASH AND DOOR MAN 


Desires position in sales department of manufac- 
turer or large jobber. Can furnish satisfactory 
references. 

id oa. 


Address 
EXPERIENCED LUMBERMAN 


All departments—take off plans—wide experience 
with real merchandising concerns—seven years with 
one of the largest home building departments of Na- 
tional organization— married — ambitious — prefer 
Central States—City or Country—employed. 
Address “F. 40,” care American Lumberman. 


LOGGING SUP’T—15 YRS. EXP. 


Plenty of Eng., Const. and Executive ability; team, 
R. R. and truck logging. Considerable mill exp. 
Employed; available about June Ist. 

Address “F. 41,” care American Lumberman. 











care American Lumberman. 














WANTED: POSITION AS YARD MANAGER 
Well versed in all angles of the lumber business. 
20 years’ experience as manager. 

F. R. HENNON, 1101 E. Erie St., Albion, Mich. 
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